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A BALLAD OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. 


Oh wondrous blossoming, more fair 
Than orchard trees in May; 

Oh bloom of spirit-flowers rare 

At dawn of Christmas Day! 


The night the Savior, long ago, 

In Bethlehem was born, 

A white rose blossomed in the snow, 
A rose without a thorn. 


And yearly on the holy eve 

The Christ-rose will unfold, 

And but the pure of heart have leave 
Its beauty to behold. 


Oh wondrous blossoming, more fair 
Than orchard trees in May; 

Oh bloom of spirit-flowers rare 

At dawn of Christmas Day! 


Hark to the tale of Christopher, 
Who on his shoulder bore 

A little child as passenger 
Unto the river’s shore. 
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So heavy did the burden grow, 

His giant strength was worn. 

Then spoke the child: “Thou dost not know 
Thou all the world hast borne. 


“Not only thou the world hast borne, 
But its Creator, too.” 

Lo, on the giant’s staff at morn 
White wonder-flowers grew! 


Oh wondrous blossoming, more fair 
Than orchard trees in May; 

Oh bloom of spirit-flowers rare 

At dawn of Christmas Day! 


A learned man from Araby, 

Once traveling through a wood 

On Christmas night, saw wonderingly 
That all in blossom stood. 


In Niirnberg orchards, we are told, 
Five hundred years ago, 

Men did on Christmas night behold 
Both fruit and blossoms grow. 


Why should they marvel so to see 
That wondrous blossoming? 

Did not the heaven-bearing Tree 
Light into darkness bring? 


Durmars le Galois, goes the tale, 
Once saw the Christ Child sit 
Beneath a hemlock in a vale, 
With glistening candles lit. 


Oh wondrous blossoming, more fair 
Than orchard trees in May; 

Oh bloom of spirit-flowers rare 

At dawn of Christmas Day! 


And if the forests stood in bloom 

To hail the hallowed morn— 

Then should not man his narrow room 
With fragrant boughs adorn? 


In Strasbourg, ’t was, of Alsace old, 
That first the Christmas tree 

With roses, apples, nuts of gold 
Stood shining joyously. 
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Oh wondrous blossoming, more fair 
Than orchard trees in May; 

Oh bloom of spirit-flowers rare 

At dawn of Christmas Day! 


Now fields and forests lie asleep 
In winter’s snow-bound north; 
From out the snow no flowers peep, 
No blossoms more burst forth. 


In city alleys, village lanes, 

Where Care is wont to lurk— 

There peer in through the window panes, 
And still see wonders work: 


Gold lights illume with candle-bloom 

A fir tree glittering, 

And greens perfume the meager room; 
Invisible censers swing. 


When earth is bare, and winds are cold, 
Here blossom gardens gay; 

And wonders told in days of old 

We see revealed to-day! 


Oh wondrous blossoming, more fair 
Than orchard trees in May; 

Oh bloom of spirit-flowers rare 

At dawn of Christmas Day! 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


By F. J. Ketrty, Px.D. 


“"TCHE time draws nigh the birth 

of Christ.” Soon we shall 
all be wishing one another a Happy 
Christmas and a Good New Year. 
Again “that tender anthem of good 
times to be” makes itself heard 
above “the loud stunning tide of 
human care and crime.” We feel 
that there is a glamour, a spell, 
about the Christmastide that no 
other season shares. It is a time 
of mirth and gladness, but a “hal- 
lowed and a gracious time,” as 
Shakespeare, who is always right, 
puts it. There is ever in its gayety 
and glee that gentle undercurrent 
of sacred remembrance, of grate- 
ful reverence, which runs through 
the refrain of the old English 
carol: 


“God rest you merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Savior 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 


This festival is not as others are; 
its festivity has a flavor of its own. 

The season of Yule was one of 
rejoicing long before it was asso- 
ciated in men’s minds with the 
cradle at Bethlehem and the star- 
guided journey of the kings of the 
East. People thought of it as the 
turning point in the year, at which 
the flaming chariot of the sun, hav- 
ing passed the lowest stage in its 
annual circuit, wheeled to the north- 
ward again, and began to climb to- 
ward the summer solstice. The 
descent into cold and darkness was 
arrested; the days began to 


lengthen, and the lord of light and 
fruitfulness to shine with renewed 
luster. And so this glad change in 
the course of the rolling year was 
celebrated, particularly in the cold 
and stormy north, with special joy. 
When Christianity began to set up 
the landmarks of the Christian 
year, it appropriated this season of 
general cheerfulness and hopeful- 
ness, and invested it with a more 
sacred meaning than our pagan an- 
cestors had thought of. As Our 
Lord took the worship of the Jew- 
ish synagogue, and made it the 
basis of that of the Christian 
Church; as He took the bread and 
wine of the ancient Passover and 
consecrated them to be His own 
Sacred Body and Blood; so, after 
His own method, His Church took 
the old observance of the Yuletide 
festival, and used it, cleansed 
from its former superstitions and 
thoughtless jollities, for the high 
purpose of commemorating the 
birth of the Savior of the world. 
No one can tell whether it was 
on this very day that Mary brought 
forth her Son, and laid Him in the 
manger because there was no room 
for her and her Baby in the inn; 
but we know that for more than 
1,500 years Holy Church has dedi- 
cated this day to the commemora- 
tion of the Nativity. It is this sa- 
cred association that tempers with 
graver thought the social gladness 
of the anniversary, and infuses in 
its joyousness that element of sober 
thankfulness, of tender fellow 
feeling, of humble adoration, which 
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is inseparable from true Christmas 
cheer. For, when we travel in 
thought to the manger at Bethle- 
hem, do we not stand in the pres- 
ence of the greatest Mystery of all 
time, “the Word made Flesh”? Do 
we not feel that there we are face 
to face with that which no philos- 
ophy or science can explain to our 
finite reason, but which is_ the 
stronghold of our instinctive faith, 
the divine united to, and revealed 
in, the human, the incomprehen- 
sible Deity manifested to human 
affection and understanding? Do 
we not realize that in this Child of 
the Virgin, we behold that link 
which unites us to the unseen and 
infinite God on the one hand, and 
to all our brethren of mankind on 
the other, that strange and prevail- 
ing influence which sanctifies all 
our earthly relationships, and opens 
all our hearts for the entrance of 
peace and love and purity? “The 
Word made Flesh.” 

The “Word” is that which utters 
what else would remain unutter- 
able; which interprets that which, 
till interpreted, we cannot under- 
stand. The Babe at Bethlehem was 
the interpreter of God, born into 
the family of man. As we think of 
it, we cannot but bow before it in 
humility and gratitude, and bless- 
ing God that it has pleased Him not 
to abide behind the awful veil which 
hides the infinite and eternal from 
human sight and knowledge, but 
to reveal Himself to us in One Who 
“was made flesh and dwelt among 
us,” the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. 

This is the ever abiding lesson of 
Christmas Day, that God has been 
manifested in the flesh, the divine 
in the human. This is the great 
truth of Christianity, the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, marking it as 
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the supreme religion of all man- 
kind, because revealing God not to 
us only, but in us, since through 
our union with His Son we are 
made partakers of the divine na- 
ture, the divine having stooped to 
the human, that the human might 
be raised to the high fellowship of 
the divine. This is the secret of 
the feeling that gladness becomes 
the Christmas season. That feel- 
ing is the unconscious expression of 
man’s relief from the darkness and 
dreadfulness of having an “Un- 
known God,” of profound thank- 
fulness to Him Who made the Eter- 
nal known as His Father and ours. 

If we could put ourselves in the 
place of those who, in the old time 
before us, had no idea of God, ex- 
cept as an awful power, an inscru- 
table fate, or a stern lawgiver and 
judge, and picture to ourselves the 
gloomy distrust, the sense of spir- 
itual friendlessness in which they 
must have dwelt, how hard to them 
the stroke of trouble, how dense 
the cloud of sorrow unrelieved by 
any knowledge of an unseen aid 
and sympathy, how black to them 
the night awaiting all, with not one 
star of hope to illumine its black- 
ness, we should feel more quickly 
why the thought of gladness and 
thanksgiving, and the interchange 
of social kindness, and every form 
of good will to men, should asso- 
ciate themselves with the time when 
He came into the dark and dolorous 
world, Who, because He showed 
men the truth of God, was the Light 
to lighten their darkness and to 
cause their hearts to sing aloud for 
joy. We should understand, with 
swift instinctive sympathy, why it 
was that the angel who called the 
shepherds to go to Bethlehem to see 
the Infant Christ, told them, “I 
bring you good tidings of great joy.” 
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The true source and fount of 
human gladness is the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. 

“A Happy Christmas,” we say; “a 
Good New Year.” The day of the 
birth of Christ and the day of the 
birth of the New Year, lie close to- 
gether, just a week between. One 
week and then “the aged earth 
dates with a new number.” Does 
it not happen sometimes that the 
Christmas gladness scarce outlasts 
the week? If it be true that 


“The clouds that gather round the 
setting sun 

Do take a sober coloring from an 
eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s 
mortality,” 


it is no less true that in the same 
eye the tear is apt to gather as it 
watches the shadows that fall 
around the closing year. 


“Full knee-deep lies the winter 
snow, 

And the winter winds are wearily 
sighing; 

Toll ye the church bell sad and 
slow, 

And tread softly and speak low, 

For the Old Year lies a-dying.” 


There is always something sad 
and solemn about the last—the last 
words, the last look, the last grasp 
of the hand we shall never touch 
again, the last days of the year that 
has witnessed our bright hours and 
our somber ones, our gains and 
losses, our joys and griefs, all the 
varied scenes and experiences of 
our life. And as the traveler who 
has reached the hilltop, and knows 
that as soon as he begins to descend 
on the other side he will lose sight 
of all that lies behind him, is in- 
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clined to stop for a little and look 
back ere the scene is hidden from 
his eyes, so ought we to cast our 
eye back along this portion of the 
path of time, and mark what it has 
to show us before the sun sets on it 
forever. There may be much we do 
not care to look on: times of indo- 
lence, of selfishness, of unworthy 
conduct, of ignoble thought, of neg- 
lected duty, of temptation that was 
not overcome. Are we to shut our 
eyes to these, to try to quench their 
memory and stifle their voice? 
Rather let us look at them steadily, 
think of them earnestly, mark heed- 
fully what in them is most fatally 
accusing, and carry that to God in 
penitence and prayer, asking Him 
to help us for the future to keep a 
stricter guard, to set before us a 
higher ideal, to be more true and 
faithful through the strength of 
Christ. 

But in most lives, even in those 
that have had many “days of dark- 
ness,” the darkness is never unre- 
lieved and utter. Do we ever think 
of how much, in the lives of most 
of us, if indeed not of all, the light 
exceeds the darkness? Do we not 
take the daily gifts of God far too 
much as things of course? Are we 
not, as a rule, ungrateful, and some- 
times grateful for things that are 
not the best gifts, for unbroken suc- 
céss in worldly enterprise, for large 
returns in business, for the ap- 
plause of men, for mere material 
prosperities? For these, no doubt, 
we owe the Giver of all good our 
humble thanks. But are there not 
better gifts, the very desire of which 
is ennobling, the possession of 
which alone truly satisfies: hours 
of quiet thought, luminous with new 
insight into the ways and the will of 
God; of happy work, when we knew 
we were doing at our very best 
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what we had to do, and were build- 
ing on the true foundation some 
real addition to the world’s posses- 
sions; times of clear victory over 
temptations once too strong, of con- 
scious attainment of higher power 
and purer principle, when we 
walked in a whiter light, and 
breathed a diviner air? Have we 
desired these gifts and gained 
them; or, having neither desired 
nor gained, have we been, to our 
shame, aware that our aims have 
been low and our achievements 
worthless? This we should ask 
ourselves, as we look back upon 
the closing year. 

But, if these days that follow 
Christmas are inevitably somewhat 
saddened by the premonition of the 
coming change that shall fold up 
the record of another term in “our 
short allotted span,” we shall have 


learned to little purpose the lesson 


of Christmas, and understood but 
partially its tidings of great joy, if 
we allow ourselves to brood moodily 
over a retrospect that is fading into 
the twilight, instead of preparing 
ourselves to be up and doing when 
this day shall break and the shad- 
ows flee away. We must look back 
that we may recall the lessons of 
the departing year, that we may 
thank God for His mercy, and hum- 
ble ourselves for our shortcomings; 
but, most of all, that we may go on, 
taught by what the past has had to 
teach us, to a wiser and better 
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future. The sun sets on the old 
year, but the next morning he will 
rise upon the new; and we must 
look toward the sunrise with good 
hope, for “we are saved by hope.” 

It is one of the worthiest results 
of advancing age and growing expe- 
rience that we become more and 
more able “to look before and 
after,” to take a wider view of our 
life and all that belongs to it, to 
live less under the dominion of the 
present, like the child to whom the 
passing hour is all. We should 
feel doubtful of ourselves, unless 
we feel that, as year after year 
passes from us, leaving less and 
ever less of our journey to travel 
and of our time to spend, we are 
coming to number our days more 
thoughtfully so as to apply our 
hearts to a riper wisdom, and to 
live more habitually by the powers, 
not of the world which is lapsing 
from us day by day, but by those 
of the world to come; not as crea- 
tures of time, but as children of 
eternity; not as mere wayfarers 
and toilers here, but as members 
of the family in which Jesus Christ 
is the first-born, and citizens of the 
divine kingdom which cannot be 
moved. If the old year closes upon 
us and the new opens, as we hold 
before us the idea of this higher 
life, and become conscious of a 
fuller capacity of realizing it, then 
ours will be truly a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 





THOMAS MOORE. 


A Consideration of Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Life of the Poet. 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


R. STEPHEN GWYNN’S biog- 
raphy of Thomas Moore, the 
illustrious Irish poet, in the notable 
series of “English Men of Letters”? 
edited by Viscount John Morley, 
was published some few years back, 
and by this time its merits and de- 
merits should be thoroughly known 
to the public interested in such 
literature. My taking it up for dis- 
cussion at this late day (a new edi- 
tion) will, I trust, be fully justified 
as we go on: the importance of the 
literary series in which this book 
has found a place, the prestige of 
its editorship, and the high repute 
of the publishers, quite remove it, 
in a critical view, from the class of 
negligible and ephemeral books. Be 
it for good or ill, be its award just 
or unjust, partial or prejudiced, 
this book is destined to hold its 
place a long time and to influence 
many readers in the estimate they 
will form of Thomas Moore. That 
is the thought which prompts me 
to offer the following observations 
upon Mr. Gwynn’s work; and with 
that thought in mind no person of 
Irish blood or sympathies will be 
apt to dismiss this paper as a hope- 
lessly belated corrective. For un- 
less I am crassly old-fogyish my- 
self, there are few things dearer to 
the feeling and knowing Irish heart 
than the fame of Thomas Moore. 
Let us begin by allowing can- 
iNew York and London: The Macmillan Co. 
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didly that, merely as a biography, 
Mr. Gwynn has done an excellent 
piece of work. The story of Moore’s 
life—which was mainly uneventful 
in that it was singularly happy un- 
til the close—is here set forth with 
just sufficient detail to make it con- 
stantly interesting. The writer has 
no lack of sympathy with his 
theme; indeed, it is evident from the 
start that Mr. Gwynn loves Moore 
the man, however he may fail of 
due homage to or understanding of 
Moore the poet. Mr. Gwynn, then, 
is a loyal, veracious, sympathetic, 
and always interesting biographer. 
These are capital merits, everyone 
will allow. As regards Moore’s 
public life and his character as an 
Irish patriot, there is not a hint of 
prejudice. We are relieved to meet 
at length with a biographer who 
does justice to Moore’s patriotism, 
in spite of the fact that he was so 
long idolized by the Whig aristoc- 
racy, and that he sometimes failed 
to “go along with” the general sen- 
timent of his countrymen. Mr. 
Gwynn touches upon such delicate 
questions lightly, yet with due can- 
dor. Nor does he seem obviously 
to hold a brief for his subject: the 
logic of the facts, the integrity of 
the man’s motives are made mani- 
fest; and that is all. 

As much may be said of the de- 
piction of Moore in his private char- 
acter, as son, husband, father, 
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friend—as clean and lovely a page, 
| dare hazard, as you shall find in 
the lists of biography. Mr. Gwynn 
is particularly happy in this section 
of his theme; he brings together a 
great many delightful testimonies 
to the personal charm and win- 
someness of the Irish poet, of whom 
Byron wrote: “I do think that man 
is the best-hearted—the only 
hearted being I ever encountered; 
and his talents are equal to his 
feelings.” 

Also, the so-long delicate and in- 
vidious question of Moore’s private 
attitude toward religion, and espe- 
cially toward the Faith of his 
fathers, is cleared up to the satis- 
faction of the reader, and I am per- 
suaded, with entire justice to 
Moore. 

Moore’s Travels of an Irish Gen- 
tleman in Search of a Religion—his 
own Apologia pro religione sua—is 
characterized by Mr. Gwynn as “a 
forgotten piece of polemics.” This 
is a slighting and inaccurate judg- 
ment. The book is to be found in 
every good library; it is neither ex- 
tinct nor forgotten—my own copy 
was published within the last ten 
years. As for its merits, literary 
and polemical, there are many who 
value it as the best and most lucid 
defense of the Catholic faith and 
worship ever put forth by a lay- 
man. It has charm and sprightli- 
ness, as well as a full share of that 
varied theological and _ patristic 
learning which excited the wonder 
of Archbishop McHale, and which 
is perhaps the strongest mark of the 
poet’s amazing versatility. 

In my study of Moore first pub- 
lished some years ago and mainly 
written a good many years earlier,? 
there occurs this sentence: “The 


2Nova Hibernia. By Michael Monahan. 


New York, 1914. 
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centenary of Moore’s birth fell in 
1879, and there is not yet an ade- 
quate biography of him by an Irish 
hand. I find, on the contrary, that 
every petty and unworthy thing 
which could be said of him—the 
small change of malice and envy— 
has been carefully collected and 
preserved by Irish chroniclers.” I 
also noted that it had become the 
fashion among literary men of my 
own race to disparage the patriot- 
ism of Moore; that some of them, 
indeed, would appear to belittle his 
poetry; and that for the fairest as 
well as kindliest judgments on 
both, one must look to un-Irish 
sources. 

Mr. Gwynn’s book, it must be al- 
lowed, completely and effectually 
overcomes the reproach first stated. 
Here is an adequate biography of 
the Irish Melodist, and one that 
does plenary justice to his sterling 
and consistent patriotism. For so 
much let us be thankful; indeed, 
we have waited long for it! Let us 
now, with far less pleasure and 
satisfaction, turn to the other side 
of the account and note the re- 
spects in which Mr. Gwynn’s work, 
in my humble opinion, fails to do 
justice to his subject. In order to 
dispose of these the more succinctly 
we shall avoid general discussion, 
as far as possible, and confine our- 
selves to particular strictures, where 
they seem to be justified by the 
text. 


II. 


Mr. Gwynn’s offending, as we 
conceive it, begins on the very first 
page of his book, viz.: “Sudden 
fame, acquired with difficulty, suf- 
fers generally a period of obscura- 
tion after the compelling power 
which attaches to a man’s living 
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personality has been removed; and 
from this darkness it does not al- 
ways emerge. Of such splendor 
and subsequent eclipse, Moore’s 
fate might be cited as the capital 
example.” 

Also, on page 186, Moore is said 
to have “become so far obsolete for 
English readers,” etc. 

Now I submit this is unwar- 
ranted. Moore is firmly anchored 
as an English classic, waiving his 
peculiar and inextinguishable 
claims upon the interest and affec- 
tion of the Irish people. He has 
long been, and I have no doubt still 
is, one of the most popular of Eng- 
lish poets. The Jrish Melodies are 
ever fresh in immortal life—where, 
indeed, among refined people, with- 
out distinction of nationality, does 
not one see or hear the songs of 
Moore? He gave the world a treas- 
ure of delight, of beauty and joy, 
and that treasure is in small danger 
of being neglected or misprized.* 

It is a truism that greatly pop- 
ular poets often suffer a sort of 
temporary occultation after death. 
The contemporary makes an insist- 
ent claim upon us which we cannot 
always politely or conveniently ig- 
nore. Tennyson living was vastly 
popular, but we are not hearing 
much about him nowadays, though 
it would be stupid to deduce there- 
from that he is not being read. 
Likewise Browning, considerably 
less popular in his appeal and of a 
more bitterly contested fame. On 
this point it need only be said that 


8“*Moore beats us all at a song.”—Sir Walter 
Scott. 

“The sweetest lyrist of Ierne’s 
wrong.”—Shelley. 

“Moore was born with a rose in his lips 
and a nightingale singing on the top of the 
bed.”—Samuel Rogers. 

“What is your singing but beautiful poetry 
floating in fine music and guided by exquisite 
feeling?”—Sydney Smith. 

“He was undoubtedly the greatest vocal 
lyrist of his age.”—Andrew James Symington. 


saddest 
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the times and the eternities appear 
to clash occasionally, with some re- 
sultant confusion; but the eter- 
nities, of their nature, are bound to 
prevail. Moore is in a very healthy 
state for a poet who passed his 
century in 1879; and in truth he 
appears to be only getting his “sec- 
ond wind.” 

I believe it is the professional 
critic, mainly, who makes this dif- 
ficulty for us as to the alleged un- 
certain tenure of genuine, lasting 
poets. He thinks the world reads 
as he reads (who, by the way, no 
longer reads with enjoyment or il- 
lusion); nothing could be wider of 
the fact. I know what makes the 
fame and enduring life of the true 
poet. I found it out for myself, 
without critical aid or guidance, 
when as a boy of fifteen or sixteen 
I made my course alone with “Ana- 
creon Moore.” Literature in the 
many years since has yielded me 
no such harvest of delight—alas! 
I became in time something of a 
critic myself. Oh, really, Mr. 
Gwynn (and others) may be as- 
sured on this head: let all the critics 
stop reading Moore, and nathless 
he will be perfectly safe with the 
suffrage of the young. To whom, 
of course, there are always to be 
joined the women, for Moore re- 
mains the purest and most delight- 
ful poet of the affections in the 
chronicle of English song. My own 
conviction is that his readers and 
admirers include all who have a 
feeling for true literature. 

Oddly enough, after this talk 
anent the eclipse of Moore’s fame, 
his being obsolete to the present 
generation of English readers, etc., 
Mr. Gwynn admits that he is “still 
one of the poets most popular and 
widely known throughout the 
world.” How these two contrary 











views can be made to jibe is, I sup- 
pose, a puzzle for critics. Toward 
the end of the book, indeed, Mr. 
Gwynn almost makes amends for 
his previous heresies on this point, 
since he allows, adversus domum 
suam, that “it may be questioned 
whether, setting aside the question 
of professed and professional critics, 
Moore’s poetry would not be found 
to retain a vigorous life.” 

This is an eminently sound ob- 
servation, and one must regret that 
it did not occur to the writer earlier 
in his book, great part of which is 
vitiated by a disparaging and be- 
littling view of Moore’s status in 
English literature. One could not, 
of course, admit the suspicion that 
Mr. Gwynn was educating himself 
in his subject—getting it up, as it 
were—as he proceeded with his 
task! At any rate, the inconsist- 
ency detracts greatly from the value 
of the work and the credit of its 
author. 

Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Gwynn 
essays to make the poet belittle 
himself; for example, on page 174: 
“He [Moore] never hesitated in 
recognizing Wordsworth’s as by far 
the greater talent.” Also on page 
175: “One finds him manifesting 
the conviction, in many passages 
of his Diary, that those men 
{Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley] 
were better artists than him- 
self.” 

To which I reply that, while 
granting that Moore was only too 
generous toward his contempo- 
raries, there is positively no war- 
rant for putting such a construction 
upon certain facile compliments in 
his Diary. Moore was an original 
—he was separated from the 
writers named by his splendid suc- 
cesses, his great public acceptance, 
no less than by his peculiar and 
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unique artistic endowment. This 
gloss of Mr. Gwynn’s is the most 
unworthy and disingenuous thing 
in his book; he should expunge it 
(with much else of the same in- 
vidious note) from future edi- 
tions. 

Our biographer, as an Irishman, 
or at least a man of Irish extrac- 
tion, seems throughout his book a 
shade too anxious to write in the 
“English tradition,” and, I fear, to 
meet and conciliate certain Eng- 
lish prejudices. An unfortunate 
attitude of mind I must think it; 
sure to bring such a work as the 
present one under question and 
suspicion. But Mr. Gwynn’s gen- 
eral fairness and competency 
strictly as a biographer (sic) raise 
the greater wonder that he should 
deface his page with such a para- 
graph as the following: 


“Lord John Russell could write 
boldly in 1853, a year after his 
friend’s death, ‘Of English lyrical 
poets, Moore is surely the greatest.’ 
There is perhaps no need to criti- 
cize either this attitude of excessive 
admiration,* or that which in many 
cases has replaced it, of tolerant 
contempt.” 


It is a_ trifle disconcerting 
(though, as said above, unluckily 
not without precedent) to find an 
Irish critic deprecating English 
praise of Moore, arid from so high 
a source. After all, Lord Russell’s 
award was not very different from 
that of Coleridge, who allowed that 
Moore had written more beautiful 
lyrics than any poet that had pre- 
ceded him. But surely Mr. Gwynn 
should have been more specific in 
referring to those who treat Moore 


4“Extravagant over-praise,” he calls it else- 
where. The italics are ours.—M. M. 
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with tolerant contempt. It is cer- 
tain, at least, that they are without 
standing in the Court of Literature. 


III. 


It will have been seen that our 
quarrel with Mr. Gwynn mainly 
concerns his literary criticism and 
appraisal of Moore—a false criti- 
cism and appraisal, as we judge it. 
And the capital point of his offend- 
ing in this particular seems to us 
his echoing of the old conventional 
malcriticism of Lalla Rookh. Mr. 
Gwynn, indeed, professes to hold a 
very poor opinion of this famous 
work, the most elaborate and com- 
plete exhibition of Moore’s poetical 
powers, though not the most pre- 
cious fruit of his genius. He notes 
invidiously that Moore’s English 
rivals and contemporaries, such as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, never 


praised his longer poems—for good 
reasons known to themselves, no 
doubt—and he cites Leigh Hunt as 
“an excellent critic who spoke the 
truth about Lalla Rookh, condemn- 
ing it gently as too florid in its 
general style, while allowing to it 


exquisite passages.” Well, we 
need not accept Mr. Gwynn’s rating 
of the very minor Leigh Hunt as 
an “excellent critic,” and we are 
under still less obligation to sub- 
scribe to his own remarkable esti- 
mate of Moore’s most ambitious po- 
etical achievement as “a work of 
very secondary merit which retains 
its place in literature mainly as an 
example of an extinct taste.” This, 
in our opinion, is a judgment so 
stupid and unenlightened as to de- 
bar the utterer thereof of any real 
standing as a critic of literature. 

I may note another “crying ex- 
ample” of Mr. Gwynn’s bad criti- 
cism in his observation that “the 
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prose narrative in which the four 
poems [of Lalla Rookh] are set, is 
deplorable—sprightly beyond en- 
durance.” Rather is this rich and 
delicately wrought prose setting to 
be deemed a most fortunate con- 
ception of the poet, exhibiting the 
patient and resourceful artist that 
Moore always was,° in spite of the 
“lightness” and “brilliancy” so 
often censured by carping and in- 
vidious critics. In plain truth this 
prose envelope of Lalla Rookh is 
more poetical and decidedly more 
readable than a very great part of 
the verse of his contemporaries. 

And the mere title—Lalla Rookh 
—was it not one of the rare finds 
of genius? Ah! believe me, the 
Princess Tulip Cheek is as fresh as 
ever to fit hearts and minds. Her 
youth is fixed and immortal—is it 
not more than a hundred years 
since the poet presented her to a 
world of admirers? .. . 

Moore’s prose being in question, 
I may note our critic’s stricture 
upon The Epicurean, which has 
been pronounced “the highest and 
best-sustained flight in the regions 
of pure romance.” Mr. Gwynn 
summarily dismisses it as “this 
very bad example of deliberately 
poetic prose.” While not claiming 
perfection for it—although it is 
written with a purity and charm of 
style which have scarcely an echo 
in present-day literature, I believe 
that, alone, it would make the rep- 
utation of any other writer. An- 
drew James Symington (a Scotch- 
man, by the way) considers this 
work the “most highly finished, ar- 
tistic and imaginative of Moore’s 
prose writings.” 

I have elsewhere dealt at some 
length with Lalla Rookh, and I do 


S°The most French of English writers,” is 
Taine’s significant valuation. 
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not wish to repeat myself here. I 
will say, however, that I think even 
better of it than when I wrote the 
study alluded to; perhaps I was my- 
self then a very little influenced by 
the sort of false criticism which Mr. 
Gwynn voices with such amazing 
boldness and lack of discretion. No 
English poet whatever could have 
written Lalla Rookh; perhaps that 
is the reason why it is generally 
depreciated by English critics. 
We cannot take a literary work 
out of its age—its unavoidable set- 
ting of time and circumstance and 
atmosphere. Let it suffice to recall 
here that in writing Lalla Rookh, 
Moore, who until then had been 
known merely as a song-writer and 
scribbler of vers de société, chal- 
lenged comparison with the great- 
est poets of the age, and by the test 
of popular acceptance beat them 
all! I can quite understand why 


the comparatively unread Words- 
worth and Coleridge disliked to 


praise or even mention it. Nay, if 
the loyal and attached Byron ever 
allowed a symptom of jealousy re- 
garding Moore to touch his heart, 
it was on account of this poem. 
And small blame to him! The suc- 
cess of Lalla Rookh was hard of 
digestion by even the most gener- 
ous rival. Seven editions within 
a year after publication! Nay, 
twenty-five years later, when the 
public had had full time to detect 
that “false taste” which Mr. Gwynn 
so deplores, the Longmans pro- 
nounced it the “cream of the copy- 
rights.” To no poetical work of 
the last century fell more of the 
honors of translation; Lalla Rookh 
was done into Persian, to begin 
with—a significant reply to the 
sneerers who ridiculed Moore’s pre- 
tense to write about lands and peo- 
ples he had never known save 
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through books (Mr. Gwynn echoes 
the idle taunt); and it is now a 
classic in the principal European 
tongues. I don’t imagine that 
it is neglected to-day by English 
readers, even though we allow that 
the public is less partial to poetry 
than it was in the Lalla Rookh and 
Corsair period; and I am sure it will 
never cease to be admirable and ad- 
mired so long as men shall cherish 
the creations of true genius. 

If anything further were needed 
to mark the limitations of Mr. 
Gwynn as a critic of Moore’s lit- 
erary effort, it would be found in 
his remark that the Loves of the 
Angels “never attained to the pop- 
ularity of Lalla Rookh, and yet it 
seems a much more praiseworthy 
composition.” On the contrary, 
one would scruple to call it a sec- 
ond to Lalla Rookh; Moore put all 
he had into the latter work. This is 
not to disparage the Loves, which, a 
much slighter performance, yet con- 
tains some very beautiful passages. 


IV. 


After what has gone before, we 
should naturally expect Mr. Gwynn 
to repeat the old stock disparage- 
ment of Moore’s imaginative fac- 
ulty—although he re-created the 
East without ever having crossed 
the Bosporus or mounted a camel! 
Our biographer, as a critic, is cer- 
tainly not felicitous or “sprightly 
beyond endurance.” The criticism 
that allowed Moore to possess 
fancy, or rather too much fancy, 
while denying to him imagination, 
was exploded long ago. It had its 
origin, I believe, in the jealousy of 
those English rivals of Moore above 
referred to, and also, perhaps, in 
the quiet English policy of never 
suffering an alien—least of all, an 
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Irishman !—to get by with any sort 
of credit superior to the British- 
made and properly warranted ar- 
ticle. Moore’s merits as a _ poet 
were freely conceded by the Eng- 
lish during his lifetime, but ever 
since his death they have been 
slyly snipping at his laurels. You 
see a great part of his work is in 
condemnation of and everlasting 
reproach to the English. Does it not 
seem very odd that an Irish and 
seemingly well-intentioned biog- 
rapher should miss the point?.. . 

Perhaps Edgar Allan Poe was as 
good a judge of verse as Leigh 
Hunt, whose indifferent liking for 
Lalla Rookh has 80 gravely infected 
Mr. Gwynn. To speak moderately, 
the name of Poe is a synonym for 
imaginative power, and therefore 
he probably knew imagination in 
another poet when he saw it. I 
beg to quote here what he says 
concerning this hackneyed sstric- 
ture upon Moore: 


“It has been the fashion of late 
days to deny Moore imagination, 
while granting him fancy—a dis- 
tinction originating with Coleridge, 
than whom no man more fully com- 
prehended the great powers of 


Moore. The fact is that the fancy 
of this poet so far predominated 
over all his other faculties, and 
over the fancy of all other men, as 
to have induced very naturally the 
idea that he is fanciful only. 

“But never was there a greater 
mistake; never was a grosser wrong 
done the fame of a true poet. In 
the compass of the English lan- 
guage I can call to mind no poem 
more profound or more weirdly 
imaginative, in the best sense, than 
the lines commencing, ‘I would I 
were by that dim lake,’ which are 
the composition of Thomas Moore.” 
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V. 


As Mr. Gwynn has fallen far 
short. of adequate appreciation in 
his treatment of Lalla Rookh, so, 
though not in equal degree, has he 
scanted the measure due our glo- 
rious poet as a lyrist pure and 
simple.* This paper is running be- 
yond due bounds, and I am there- 
fore precluded from following his 
criticism in detail. One or two 
capital points I beg leave to notice. 

In the first place, then, Moore is 
the prince of English lyrists. In 
poetry we require the miracle, says 
Emerson. To my mind the best of 
Moore’s lyrics never fail to fulfill 
this condition. Our literature has 
nothing to compare with their dis- 
tinctive grace, tenderness, pathos, 
and joy,—and the singer himself 
“singing as if he never could grow 
old.” The only adequate description 
of these songs must be sought in 
themselves, with the heart-search- 
ing commentary of their own music. 


“Music, oh how faint, how weak 
Language fades before thy spell! 
Why should Feeling ever speak 
When thou canst breathe her 
soul so well?” 


It would not be easy, indeed, to 
account for the singular superior- 


6Page 180: “He wrote songs to be sung; and 
the best verse is not that which sings best,” 
etc. 

Page 181: “There is, however, a class of 
verse to which hardly anything can be pre- 
ferred, and in it are not only the songs of 
Shakespeare, but some of Scott’s and many of 
Burns’. ... In that class I do not think that 
anything of Moore’s can be placed.” 

Page 184: “The poetry of Moore’s lyrics... 
is remote from that distinetive quality of the 
highest poetic expression,” etc. 

Page 187: “Occasionally we find his taste 
wholly at fault in the choice of a phrase, as 
in ‘Sir Knight, I feel not the least alarm,’ 
or the still worse, ‘Believe me, if all those 
endearing young charms.’” Is not this last 
really too “steep”? Where did our critic pick 
up such fastidiousness?—M. M. 
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ity of Moore as a lyrical poet—a 
superiority often only to be felt, 
not put into words—without the 
clew which his gifts of music sup- 
ply. He had, as Balfe’ the com- 
poser testifies, an endowment of 
music peculiarly his own; a deli- 
cacy of ear rarely found even 
among professed virtuosi, which, 
with his exquisite poetical genius, 
enabled him to make such adapta- 
tion of verse to melody as had never 
been known before, and, as the 
highest artistic achievement in 
kind, is not likely to be repeated. 
He himself tells us: “I only know 
that in a strong and inborn feeling 
for music lies the source of what- 
ever talent I may have shown for 
poetical composition; and that it 
was the effort to translate into lan- 
guage the emotions and passions 
which music appeared to me to ex- 
press, that first led to my writing 
any poetry at all deserving of the 
name.” 

But, after all, I regard Moore’s 
gift of music as merely supple- 
mentary to his poetical endow- 
ment. During his life, indeed, it 
counted for much more than would 
be considered in a critical estimate 
of his work to-day. A cloud of 
witnesses, many of them among 
the brightest names of the last 
century, record the charm and de- 
light of the poet’s own singing. 

The purest and most perfect, 
then, of Moore’s lyrics can be fully 
interpreted only through the me- 
dium of their own Irish music: 


“Sweet air, how every note brings 
back 
Some sunny hope, some day- 
dream bright 
That shining o’er life’s early track, 
Filled even its tears with light.” 
tAuthor of The Bohemian Girl, etc. 
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The secret of Moore is in these 
perfect lines, a secret that I believe 
died with him. This truth, that the 
poetry of the Melodies is rightly in- 
separable from the music—a truth 
little appreciated by the casual 
reader—has led our poet to say: 


“Accustomed as I have always 
been to consider my songs as a 
sort of compound creations, in 
which the music forms no less es- 
sential a part than the verses, it is 
with a feeling which I can hardly 
expect my un-lyrical readers to un- 
derstand, that I see such a swarm 
of songs as crowd these pages all 
separated from the beautiful airs 
which have formed, hitherto, their 
chief ornament and defence—their 
decus et tutamen. . . . Those occa- 
sional breaches of the laws of 
rhythm which the task of adapting 
words to airs demands of the poet, 
though frequently one of the hap- 
piest results of his skill, become 
blemishes when the verse is sepa- 
rated from the melody.” 


Yet I would point out that, rich 
as are the Irish lyrics, divested of 
the harmonies with which they are 
endued by the genius of that un- 
rivaled music, it is thus we may 
better appreciate the poetic miracle, 
unheightened by the spell of that 
kindred art to which our poet owed 
so much of his inspiration. 

I am aware of a certain literary 
prejudice against mere song-writ- 
ing, but, though Moore has suffered 
from it, especially in the present 
generation, it in no way justly ap- 
plies to him. Before he came, the 
songs were made for the sound and 
never aimed at the sense, poetical 
or otherwise. It remained for him, 
who has been called the “Rossini 
of musicians and the humming bird 
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of poets,” to bring to the art of the 
song-writer powers, I had almost 
said, unmatched before in poetry, 
and a musical feeling and percep- 
tion so refined as to evade the 
analysis of words. 

They called him Bacchus in his 
brilliant prime, his fine head with 
its clustering tendrils and his lus- 
trous eyes alive with the fires of 
genius, suggesting a likeness to the 
classic deity of mirth and good fel- 
lowship, no less than his drinking 
songs, which I take to be the finest 
in the world. In these “short swal- 
low flights” of lyric song Moore has 
never been approached for lightness 
of touch, felicity of phrase, and 
that liquid flow of versification, at 
once meter and music, of which he 
alone among poets possessed the 
secret. To these virtues and qual- 
ities may be added such an expres- 
sion of the festive spirit, classic 
without being coarse, Bacchanalian 
without running into excess, which 
is also a peculiar attribute of 
Mooreé’s. The delighted reader—or 
better, hearer, for these poems 
should always be sung in order to 
be felt at their full value—yields 
willingly to the seductive spell of 
the minstrel, credulous even to be- 
lieve and follow when the latter 
promises him: 


“We'll take a flight to Heaven to- 
night 
And leave dull earth behind us!” 


There are no happier examples of 
Moore’s unrivaled genius as a song- 
writer than these lyrics of a refined 
conviviality, but I shall not cite any 
of them here—I choose rather to 
show him in graver mood, a mood 
which is often ignorantly or in- 
vidiously denied to his scope as an 
artist. The poem—the song—is 
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such as only Moore could have writ- 
ten: 


“Oh, banquet not in those shining 
bowers 
Where Youth resorts, but come 
to me: 
For mine’s a garden of faded 
flowers, 
More fit for sorrow, for age and 
thee. 
And there we shall have our feasts 
of tears, 
And many a cup in silence pour; 
Our guests, the shades of former 
years, 
Our toasts, to lips that bloom 
no more. 


“There, while the myrtle’s wither- 
ing boughs 
Their lifeless leaves around us 
shed, 
We'll brim the bowl to broken 
vows, 
friends long lost, 
changed, the dead, 
Or while some blighted laurel 
waves 
Its branches o’er the dreary 
spot, 
drink to those neglected 
graves 
Where valor sleeps, unnamed, 
forgot.” 


To the 


We'll 


Joyous as was that spirit, its ten- 
derness and sensibility were yet 
true to the mother that bore him. 
The sadness native to the true Irish 
temperament is like the haunting 
pathos of those wonderful mel- 
odies, breathing in the most frolic 
moment of the near-by fountain of 
tears. So perfect is the marriage of 
Moore’s verse to the music of his 
country that the sub-note of sorrow 
in the one is instantly struck in 
the other, as if they were both of a 
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birth, twinned in the same soul and 
inspiration. 

Mr. Gwynn is evidently a sincere 
and whole-hearted admirer of 
Moore’s lyrical work, and many of 
his scholia thereanent are of un- 
doubted value. But again he is ob- 
sessed by the British tradition or 
prejudice; he would praise the 
poet more if there were not so much 
to praise in the musician! That is 
to say, he completely misses the 
lyrical secret of Moore, the union 
of poesy and music which must be 
regarded as the distinctive mark of 
his poetical genius; in which re- 
spect, indeed, he is without a rival 
or peer in any literature. 

Mr. Gwynn echoes the “certain 
literary prejudice against mere 
song-writing” which has often 
been used, though most unjustly, 
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against Moore; but at least he has 
the grace to admit that it is our 
poet’s “great distinction that he 
brought into English verse some- 
thing of the variety and multiplic- 
ity of musical rhythms.” 

So far as Mr. Gwynn’s deprecia- 
tion of the pure gold of Moore’s 
lyrical writing is concerned, it is 
quite worthless—not even natural 
to his proper thought, as we be- 
lieve; will not count in any valid 
and enlightened estimate of our 
poet; and as such may be dis- 
missed without further commen- 
tary. Finally, Mr. Gwynn’s crit- 
ical attitude toward the literary 
achievements of Moore represents, 
to our thinking, a judgment prej- 
udiced and unsure, often at fault, 
and in not a few instances at odds 
with itself. 





DEATH. 


By M. M. 


I po not think that Death can be 
A Monster so to fear and dread, 
*Tis but the Gateway, Lord, to Thee, 
The Way that Thou hast gone ahead 

To wait for me; 
The soul’s first draft of boundless liberty 
From Self and Sin and Human Frailty. 


Come, then, sweet Sister Death! 
Come, welcomely! 





THE SIMPLETON. 


By My.tes ConNoOLLY. 


NE August afternoon, Martin 

Braley, nineteen, with an imi- 
tation-leather suitcase in one hand 
and a straw hat in the other, 
stumbled out of a dark exit of the 
railway terminal into the city 
street. 

Loungers in the shadow of the 
archway stared at him. One called 
out: “Hey, kid, where’s yer 
mother?” 

Martin, blinking in the brilliant 
light, turned toward him. “My 
mother?” he repeated. “My moth- 
er’s dead.” 


The laughter, which had begun 
at his first words, broke suddenly 
and died. The row was silent. The 
man who had spoken, nervously 


shuffled his feet. Martin, still 
blinking, loitered awkwardly for a 
moment, then hurried along. 

The square before him was a 
whirlpool of automobiles, furrowed 
with endless cross-currents of hu- 
man traffic. Out of the confusion 
rose a steady clatter and roar. The 
sky, high above the many-windowed 
buildings, spread like a blue awn- 
ing. Martin, at first sight of the 
spectacle, dropped his suitcase to 
the sidewalk and laughed like a boy 
at a carnival... . 

Martin was the only son of a 
shopkeeper in a small town of 
Western Massachusetts. At seven- 
teen, he had buried both his father 
and mother. At eighteen, he had 
finished his course in high school. 
Now, at nineteen, with three hun- 


I. 


dred dollars left from the sale of his 
father’s shop, he had come for the 
conquest of a great city... . 


II. 


About ten o’clock that night, he 
dropped his suitcase on the top of 
an iron-rail flight of stone steps be- 
fore the door of a red brick lodging 
house, and pulled the glass bell- 
knob. 

Nobody answered. 

He verified the address in the 
rooms-to-let column of a folded 
newspaper he carried in his hand, 
reading it by the flashing lights of 
an elevated railway train that 
roared by overhead, and pulled the 
knob again. 

After a minute, the gas light be- 
yond the smoked glass panels was 
turned abruptly up. The door 
opened. 

Under the gas jet stood a stout, 
soiled woman of fifty, with an 
enormous square face and a mass 
of graying hair that still showed 
signs of early bleaching. Her cool 
eyes appraised Martin. Then she 
relaxed into a smile. 

“Room?” 

She nodded significantly at the 
suitcase. 

Martin nodded back, and, in re- 
turn, was offered the top-floor front 
room for five dollars to be paid in 
advance. Martin paid before he 
crossed the threshold. 

The pink-papered room, at the 




















end of a dark hall three heavily- 
carpeted flights up, was large 
enough, with two windows facing 
the street. Between the windows 
were a tall dresser with an oval 
mirror, one side of which looked as 
if it had been stained brown, and a 
naked, cylindrical gas mantel with 
a slit in it. On the dresser lay a 
battered, black, cloth-bound book. 
A white iron bed, which could have 
accommodated two persons in a 
pinch, amply filled one side of the 
room; a small table, bearing an old- 
fashioned washbowl and pitcher 
and a blue-bordered towel, and a 
straight, wooden, cane-seated chair, 
lined the opposite wall. The nar- 
row space between the end of the 
bed and the facing window was 
fitted with a long, low orange-plush 
easy chair, topped by a crumpled 
antimacassar.... A color print 
of a bulbous-cheeked baby swing- 
ing in the curve of a crescent moon 
through a maze of many-pointed 
stars stood guardian on the wall 
over the bed. 

Martin surveyed the room with 
shining eyes. 

Beneath the uncurtained win- 
dows lay a turbulent city street. 
Overhead, at frequent intervals, the 
trains thundered. Martin could see 
the backs of passengers framed in 
the train windows, and the faces 
of those who hung by the straps, 
reading the papers, or looking, he 
thought, right down on him. The 
signal lights on the tracks above, 
changing from red to green, from 
green to red, with the coming and 
going of the trains, caught his 
a 

The uproar of the street was 
music to him, the glare a romantic 
light. It was close to midnight be- 
fore his eyelids began to drop from 
insistent fatigue. 
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He drew down the sallow brown 
window shades. He opened his 
suitcase and took from it a long 
thin crucifix. This he hung with a 
pin over the bed beneath the print 
of the baby riding the moon. Then 
he took a string of rosary beads 
from his trousers pocket and 
dropped to his knees by the side of 
the bed. 

There the morning 
found him asleep. 


sunlight 


III. 


Martin’s plans had long been 
laid. 

He would be an artist. His work 
in drawing class in high school had 
brought him praise. He would now, 
at leisure, draw and paint life, and 
sell his work to magazines. One 
day he would be a great artist.... 

He bought pencils and crayons 
and paints and paper and set him- 
self to work. 


IV. 


September slipped through the 
city unheeded. October came. 

Martin worked, hardly mindful 
of the passing of summer, except 
now and then in the new chilliness 
of the nights. There were no red 
and amber flames streaking the 
green hills to tell him of autumn. 
He was happy at his work. He sent 
sketches away, but they all came 
back without comment. But even 
before they had been returned, Mar- 
tin had forgotten them. 

The hours he spent over his 
board, propped up on the little 
table that had held the washbowl, 
were consumed with a desire to put 
on paper the life of the strange, 
amazing city he saw from the lodg- 
ing-house window. He drew as 
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truthfully as he could, filling sheets 
with awkward, rough sketches of 
the people of the streets: the shriv- 
eled little Jew cobbler around the 
corner; the fat Italian banana man; 
the ruddy, plump, small school girl 
who helped tend counter in the 
delicatessen shop across the way; 
the ancient-faced newsboy who 
picked up cigarette stubs from the 
gutter;—even his faded landlady 
came in for a study. 

Martin had no technique; he 
knew nothing of discrimination or 
composition. ... He could not 
draw. But he did not know this. 
He did not think about it. The 
kindliness of modern editorial wis- 
dom, which gives to both the 
good and the bad the same rejec- 
tion slip, saved him from the pain 
of truth. 


V. 


One late afternoon, just before 


dusk, Martin, bending over his 
brush, heard above the tumult of 
the city the toll of a strange bell. 

This meanest district of the city 
had multitudinous church bells, 
and he knew the sound of each one. 
But this sound was not of them. It 
floated through the grinding and 
pounding and shuffling and scrap- 
ing of the street, and reached the 
ear with an almost melancholy 
pleading utterance. After some 
ten minutes of tolling it stopped. 
Martin strained to catch the sound 
again, but it did not come. The 
bell puzzled him. He pushed aside 
his work and descended the car- 
peted stairs to the basement kitch- 
en. There he found the land- 
lady poking over a great stewpot 
that steamed on the dilapidated 
coal stove. (She gave board to a 
favored few.) 
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He asked her if she had heard the 
bell. . 

“It’s the nunnery over beyond 
the next block,” she explained with- 
out turning from the stew. “The 
Poor Clares they call themselves. 
When they’re starvin’ they ring for 
people to come and feed them.” 

“Starving?” repeated Martin, 
blinking his incredulousness. 

“Well, they say they are when 
they ring the bell. I don’t won- 
der. They pray all day and don’t 
do any work... .” She dropped 
the lid on the pot and turned to 
Martin. In a glance, she read the 
solicitude on his face. “Oh, don’t 
worry,” she assured him; “the 
Cath’lics will take care of them. 
They always do.” 

She clattered across the room into 
the dish closet. 

Martin did not wait. 

He sped upstairs, and, bare- 
headed, raced down into the street, 
dizzy with crowds hurrying home- 
ward. In the first bakeshop he 
reached, he bought ten loaves of 
bread. He asked the painted girl 
who waited on him where the Poor 
Clares lived. She smiled at him, 
half in admiration of his handsome 
youth, half in irony. She did not 
know. 

Martin took the loaves, five in 
each arm, and twisted his way 
through the mob to the end of the 
block. There he found a police- 
man. He asked him the home of 
the Poor Clares. The policeman 
surveyed the bareheaded youth, 
panting in impatience, for a minute 
before he told him. “Are they 
starving again?” he asked, grin- 
ning. Martin did not wait to an- 
swer. 

He found himself on a dark, 
windy, unfrequented street. He 
ran halfway down it before he 

















stopped to look around him. He 
could see no building that looked 
like a chapel. Then he discovered 
a small, wrinkled Italian woman 
and a skinny girl climbing a flight 
of steps in a dark vestibule near by 
with a basket between them. The 
steps led up to the inside door of 
what looked like an ordinary lodg- 
ing house. Martin followed the 
woman and little girl up the steps 
and through the door. 

The inside hall was dimly lighted 
and very still, with a row of empty 
benches against one wall and a nar- 
row staircase against the other. In 
one corner stood a statue of St. An- 
thony with a solitary blue vigil 
lamp burning before it. Martin en- 
tered in time to see the Italian 
woman’s basket disappear beyond 
the turn: the revolving barrel that 
connects the cloister with the world. 
The hall was empty save for the 
woman and child. 

Martin put his loaves on the turn. 
The turn revolved; the loaves were 
gone. Then he heard from beyond 
the wall a murmured “God bless 
you.” 

He stood on the linoleum-covered 
floor in the dim light, bewildered. 
He had expected a throng storming 
the door with food. He had antic- 
ipated excitement: weeping, turbu- 
lency, as the charity of the city 
overflowed. But there was none. 
The hall was soundless. 

The Italian woman and the girl, 
after depositing their gifts, had 
climbed the stairs that led upwards 
from the turn to the second floor. 
Now they were descending. The 
girl was making the sign of the 
cross. Martin slipped upstairs on 
tiptoe. 

He arrived in a dark room with 
a tiny, unsteady red light. This 
was the only illumination, but so 
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small was the chapel that its light 
was sufficient to guide his steps. 
He found a place to kneel, and knelt 
down in the dark before the altar. 

He tried to pray but could not. 
The rumble of the elevated trains 


came faintly to him, and the 
deep murmur of the feverish 
crowds of the streets. Now and 


then from the cloister beyond the 
walls rose the sound of stir and 
low voices. ... 


VI. 


November came, and the first 
snow. 

The unaccustomed white glare 
awakened Martin early. The snow 
had been blowing in the open win- 
dow and was piled on the floor in 
a little ridge beneath the sill. The 
wooden arm of the orange-plush 
easy chair was covered with a thin 
white frosting. 

For an hour in the early morn- 
ing, the city was beautiful, the 
snow muflfling its waking tumult 
and masking its tawdriness in 
white. Two newsboys, exchanging 
snowballs, set the shining silence 
tinkling with their laughter. The 
first wayfarers, picking their steps 
across the virgin whiteness below, 
seemed to Martin to have lost their 
shabbiness and moved like men in 
some dream town going to a mas- 
querade. 

But snow could not cool the fever 
of the city. In a few hours, there 
was the same madness, the same 
tumult as before. The snow was 
churned into slush and thrown up 
in ugly heaps on the pavements. 
The sidewalks oozed a muddy wet- 
ness. By noon there were still 
layers of snow here and there 
on cornices and ledges of build- 
ings and on the cross-girders of 
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the railway structure, but all 
else lay in original ugliness, a 
little more naked, if anything, than 
before. 

Martin had changed. A _ few 
weeks back, the raw, untidy, slushy 
noonday street would have been as 
picturesque to him as it was in its 
early tranquil whiteness. Now he 
looked out on it wearily, chin on 
hand, as if he were looking out 
upon disillusion itself. The change 
had begun the day of the tolling of 
the Poor Clares’ bell. 

The noonday passed. Martin 
stared down on the endless traffic 
but saw nothing. 

... After a while, he took a 
sheet of drawing paper and pencil 
and began to draw. He drew with 
rapid, crude strokes. He drew a 
gaunt, angular white Christ on a 
gaunt, rugged black cross. The 
minutes flew by. His idea absorbed 


him. The early dusk came more 
early through the gray afternoon. 
The street lamp flashed on, and 
made a great oblong of white light 


on the ceiling. He worked in its 
reflection. Finally, just as a fac- 
tory whistle shrilled five o’clock, he 
had done. 

He pulled down the shades and 
lighted the gas. He held his draw- 
ing up under the light. For him, it 
was more terrible than the Christ 
of Limpias. He had drawn with a 
brutality that frightened him. This, 
he said to himself, is the Christ of 
the City. 

A few days later, from his seat 
in the armchair, he spied under the 
dresser the worn black book that 
had been on it the day of his ar- 
rival. He began to read it care- 
lessly here and there. The book 
was titled Flowers and gave in loose 
fashion the history of popular 
flowers. A passage in the chapter 
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on roses held his attention. It told 
the ancient legend of the white rose 
that blossomed under the cross the 
afternoon of the Crucifixion and 
caught in its cup a drop of the 
Victim’s blood. Its white petals 
turned a dark red, so the story 
went, and dark red that family of 
roses has been ever since. It did 
not occur to Martin that it was very 
unlikely that roses bloomed on Gol- 
gotha, or, that if some flower sim- 
ilar to the rose did bloom there, it 
was more unlikely that it was not 
trampled to dust by the bruising 
feet of the mob. It did not occur 
to him that the account might have 
been simple fiction. The tale went 
to his heart, not to his mind. 

He took his drawing of Christ 
from the dresser. This day, with 
the dusty sunlight aslant the room, 
the drawing seemed to him too 
brutal. He began to add to it, 
sketching a heart-shaped design at 
the foot of the crude crucifix, in 
strange contrast to the haggard 
figure above. In a few minutes he 
had finished. The design was sim- 
ple. A first glance saw it a solitary, 
full-blown rose; a second revealed 
it a fragile chalice into which fell 
great drops of the Victim’s blood. 
It was an artistic idea as old, al- 
most, as Christianity. But to Mar- 
tin it was new. 

As he looked into his own draw- 
ing, tears came to his eyes. 

There was a knocking at the 
door. But Martin did not hear.... 

The door opened narrowly. The 
landlady put her head in. She was 
making the rounds and had come 
to do his bed. She coughed. Mar- 
tin was intent on his drawing, two 
great tears making their slow way 
down his cheeks. She closed the 
door quickly. 

“The poor simpleton,” she said. 
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Vil. 


The following Saturday after- 
noon, just before dark, the land- 
lady, coming up the basement stairs 
to light the gas in the front hall, 
discovered Martin buttoning up his 
coat by the door. She scrutinized 
him from a distance, as shrewdly 
as she could in the dim light. She 
saw him pick up a bundle which 
had lain across the umbrella rack. 
She came forward quickly. 

“Evenin’,” she remarked. 

Martin returned the greeting. 

She lighted the gas. Then she 
saw that his bundle was a dozen 
dark red roses. She disliked seeing 


her lodgers with flowers. “Courtin’ ” 
(as she put it) had caused her the 
loss of many a good lodger. 

“Off to see your sweetheart?” she 
queried with a thin attempt at 
pleasantry. 


“Yes,” said Martin over his 
shoulder, “I'm going to see my 
sweetheart.” 

He went out, shutting the door 
softly after him. 

... That evening, when Sister 
Laurentine, portress of the Poor 
Clares, was locking the doors of 
the convent, she found a dozen 
fragrant roses lying across the turn. 
Beside them was a small card on 
which was scrawled in a big, awk- 
ward hand: “For my Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


VIII. 


December came. 

Martin spent his days drawing, 
but with no more success than be- 
fore. He had ceased sending his 
work to magazines, and was bring- 
ing it to the editors of Sunday 
newspapers. They examined his 
work on every occasion. They 
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talked to him. But they did not 
purchase. One man said to him: 
“Your stuff shows power but it 
lacks point.” The advice meant 
nothing to Martin. 

Each day Martin paid a visit to 
the chapel of the Poor Clares. Sat- 
urday afternoons, on his way to 
confession at the Jesuit church, he 
left them a dozen red roses, always 
with the same instruction: “For my 
Lord Jesus Christ.” When, Sun- 
days, he found the roses on the 
altar, six on one side of the taber- 
nacle, six on the other, in two slen- 
der glass vases, he smiled. They 
were his secret. 

The December days hurried on 
toward Christmas. The city was 
aflame with the excitement of its 
annual commercial saturnalia. The 
simplest of holidays was gaudy with 
the gilt and noisy with the clank- 
ing of gold. Martin was caught up 
in the passion of the season. He 
walked restlessly up and down the 
streets, feeding his soul on the mul- 
titudinous glories of the shop win- 
dows, now and then roaming into 
the resplendent mazes of the great 
stores which to him were limitless 
treasure houses of the visible kings. 
The days slipped by unnoticed in 
the glamour. 

Then, on the Monday before 
Christmas (which fell on Sunday), 
Martin made a calamitous discov- 
ery. On his way to lunch he found 
that he had but four dollars and 
some miscellaneous. silver, not 
more than five dollars all to]d, left 
from the three hundred dollars of 
his arrival. He had not thought 
about money heretofore. Now he 
was practically destitute. He had 
paid his rent a week in ad- 
vance, according to the rule of the 
house. But he had to buy food. 
He searched all his pockets. His 
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search added only three pennies to 
the total. 

Tuesday he worked feverishly on 
a sketch of a tattered little urchin 
who unexpectedly finds his father 
a well-padded, jovial, ruddy, depart- 
ment-store Santa Claus. He rushed 
down to the offices of the Sunday 
editors with his drawing. They 
complimented him on the work. 
But they were sorry. Their spe- 
cial editions were already gone to 
press. Martin was disconsolate. 
He had made the sketch to suit 
what he was just beginning to see 
were the demands of newspaper- 
dom. His efforts had been futile. 

Wednesday evening, after his 
profitless journey to the newspaper 
offices, he returned to his lodging 
in utter despondency. On reaching 
his room he felt his cheeks burn- 
ing. He grew suddenly weak. His 
head began to spin, his body to 


tremble with cold. He kept close 
to the narrow radiator, bending his 
back: over its curved top, but its 
poor warmth gave him no relief. 
He blamed his weakness to lack of 


food. In his economy, he had been 
omitting meals. He undressed him- 
self speedily and dropped into bed. 
He left the light burning, and 
though it seemed to sear his eyes, 
he was unable to summon strength 
to leave bed to put it out. 

Thursday morning came. For 
an hour Martin stared at the gas 
jet, a pale blotch in the flood of 
cold sunlight, before he had energy 
to sit up. His lips had become 
parched during the night; now, 
when he moved them, they cracked. 

By noon he felt a little better. 
His cheeks were still hot, but his 
mind was clear. He got out of bed, 
and, after staggering through sev- 
eral minutes of dizziness, he dressed 
himself. 
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In the afternoon he ventured out 
to the lunch room three doors away. 
He ordered black coffee and toast. 
He drank the coffee in two gulps. 
The lunch room was narrow, and 
the constantly opened door allowed 
gusts of cold air to sweep his body. 
The toast became morbidly flat in 
his mouth. He paid his check auto- 
matically. A new attack of chills 
set his body quivering. He groped his 
way like a blind man back to his 
room. With the last of his swiftly 
ebbing strength he undressed him- 
self and tottered into bed. 

Most of Friday he spent in de- 
lirium. He babbled boyishly of his 
native hills. Now he would talk of 
red roses and the chalice of salva- 
tion. Now he would cry for his 
mother. Once the landlady opened 
the door. She noted his heavy 
breathing, thought him sleeping, 
and shuffled downstairs again. The 
full noonday faded into afternoon. 
Dusk came, then night. The city’s 
tumult rose to its height and died 
away. A light snow began to fall 
and fell noiselessly through the 
early morning hours. Once, during 
the night, Martin came out of de- 
lirium and called hoarsely for 
water. But nobody came. In his 
despair, he turned his eyes up to 
the thin crucifix that hung over his 
head and called out: “My Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The arms, the head, 
and the cross above, were just in 
the square of light the street lamp 
sent upwards over the window sill. 
The lower cross was lost in deep 
shadow. Martin strained his eyes. 
... But again he was whirling 
down the endless black mazes of 
delirium. ... 

About ten o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing he awoke abruptly. 

His eyes were dry, his mouth hot, 
his lips still parched. But he felt 
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strangely well, like a weary man 
who has taken strong drink. He 
was weak but managed to get out 
of bed. He went to the bathroom 
at the end of the hall and drank two 
full glasses of cold water. He had 
very little strength, hardly enough 
to turn the doorknob, yet his body 
did not feel heavy. At times it 
seemed as if he were walking on 
air. He suddenly conceived a crav- 
ing for food. He dressed carefully, 
and very slowly made his way to 
the lunch room. On the street he 
reeled twice, but both times gripped 
a post and kept himself from col- 
lapse. The cold air helped to clar- 
ify his mind. He ate two eggs and 
toast, drank a cup of coffee. As he 
paid his check, he noticed that the 
calendar pad on the cigar case said 
Saturday. He was dazed for a 
minute. He tried to recollect the 
passing of the days. Thursday was 
the last he remembered. Friday 
had been obliterated. He saw how 
ill he had been. 

This was Saturday, the day be- 
fore Christmas. 

He dragged himself, his new 
strength gone, back to his room. 
The bed drew him. He felt de- 
spondently weary. He wavered for 
a moment over the thrown-back 
blankets. ... 

He pushed himself back from the 
bed. He emptied out his pockets 
on the small table. There were one 
crumpled one dollar bill, one quar- 
ter, and one dime. He drew his 
hand back and forth across his 
moist forehead. He could not buy 
roses with that, he was saying to 
himself. And this was the day be- 
fore Christmas. Despair made his 
young face, already worn with ill- 
ness, look very old. His head fell. 

Then his eyes discovered his 
drawing of Christ on the dresser. 
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He locked down on it affectionately. 
His face brightened. . . . He lifted 
the drawing, placed it between two 
sheets of cardboard, put it gently 
under his arm, and laboriously de- 
scended to the street. 

He painfully registered each step 
to the Religious Book and Article 
Shop four blocks away; each step 
the result of a special act of his 
will. His whole body was in a 
sweat. At times he was tempted to 
allow himself to collapse on the 
sidewalk in the depths of the crowd. 
The temptation was great: to slip 
down slowly, to relax, to forget 
everything in the open arms of 
unconsciousness. Then he 
thought of the roses. 

The manager of the store, a 
shiny, bald-headed, hard-speaking 
man, was busy. Martin found him 


at the book counter where he was 
talking glibly of books to a woman 
in black, obviously a woman of im- 


portance. Martin stood in the back- 
ground for some minutes awaiting 
an opportunity to approach him. 
But the manager talked on and on, 
superficially about books, as if re- 
citing passages from memory, but 
with the evident intention of mak- 
ing an impression. The air was 
close. The throng crushed Martin. 
Finally, in despair, he approached 
the manager with his drawing. 

The manager looked at it hastily. 

“You ought to know better than 
bring that stuff in here now,” he 
said roughly, thrusting the draw- 
ing of Christ back into Martin’s 
hands. “Come ’round in Lent some 
time.” 

The woman in black gave Martin 
a sharp, arrogant glance of annoy- 
ance. Martin’s face was white as 
paper, but neither noticed it. 

He staggered along blindly for a 
block. Such unkindness, and such 
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unkindness to his Lord (for so he 
thought it), had taken his little 
strength from him. The city’s thou- 
sands whirled about him. They 
carried him here and there until 
he was at the point of surrender. 
He withdrew into a store entrance. 
He uncovered his drawing, aside 
from the traffic that flowed con- 
stantly in and out of the store, and 
with his eyes fixed on the crude 
crucifix and chalice, as he had 
drawn them, he began to allow him- 
self to relax. ... 

“You can get rosaries in here.” 

Two women were talking behind 
him. 

The shrill words pricked his 
numbing consciousness. He re- 
peated them to himself. Then, la- 
boriously, he began to bring him- 
self back. 

The store was that of a fashion- 
able jeweler, occupying a whole 
building. Martin followed one 
stream of traffic into the shop. He 
mumbled a request for the manager 
to a salesman at the gleaming dia- 
mond counter. A tall, slightly- 
stooped, black-eyed young Jew 
came forward to meet him. Mar- 
tin gave him the drawing. The 
Jew examined it carefully. Then 
he took it with him to an older, 
short man, also a Jew, who was 
leaning on a glass showcase half- 
way down the shop. In a few min- 
utes he was back. 

“We don’t usually buy things 
this way,” he addressed Martin. 
“But you have something of a de- 
sign we have been looking for. We 
would be glad to give you ten dol- 
lars for it.” 


IX. 


The landlady waited until ten 
o'clock that night for Martin to 
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come down to pay his rent. But he 
did not come. 

This was unprecedented. She 
ascended the stairs and knocked on 
his door. There was no answer. 
She listened for sounds of heavy 
breathing. There was none. She 
knew Martin was there. She had 
seen him come in shortly after noon 
with a smile on his white face. He 
had not gone out since. 

She knocked sharply 
Again there was no answer. 

She threw the door open wide 
and looked in. Diagonally across 
the bed, still dressed, even to his 
overcoat, lay Martin. She tiptoed 
to his side, stared for a moment at 
his indistinct body, then, stooping 
over, bent her ear for his breathing. 
She heard nothing. She lighted the 
gas with a match from the dresser, 
and, turning, looked again. His 
thin face, thrown backward toward 
the wall on the further side of the 
bed, was white and rigid, as if it 
had been cut out of chalk. She ran 
from the room. 

From the hall telephone down- 
stairs, she called the City Hospital. 

An hour later the ambulance 
came to the curbing. The landlady 
had been watching for it from the 
front door. A crowd gathered im- 
mediately it had stopped. She 
sobbed to herself that she should 
have come to such infamy, and 
especially to such infamy in the 
gayety of Christmas Eve. A tall, 
brusque, young physician, in a 
great coat, through which his white 
jacket showed at the neck, came 
to the door. 

She led him to Martin’s room, 
and then retreated to the front hall. 
An excited crowd packed the street 
before the house, some with up- 
turned, expectant faces on the door, 
others prying about the ambulance. 


again. 
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The driver stood on the sidewalk 
at the rear of the ambulance. 

In a few minutes the physician 
returned to the front hall. 

“How—how is he?” the landlady 
inquired tremulously. 

The physician felt in his pockets 
for his gloves. “Couldn’t be bet- 
ter,” he returned. The landlady’s 
eyes brightened. 

“Would it be all right—I mean, 
in an hour or so—would it be all 
right to ask him for the rent?” 

The physician turned to her 
squarely, losing his poise for a mo- 
ment. Then he recovered himself. 


“No, it wouldn’t, Missus,” he re- 
“He’ll pay no more rent.” 


plied. 
X. 


Christmas morning, while dawn 
knelt shyly in the chapel of the 
Clares, Sister Laurentine, not being 
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cloistered, tiptoed back and forth, 
tidying the altar. 

As she busied herself in the gray 
dark, she talked softly to the taber- 
nacle. The red sanctuary lamp had 
burned low. She lighted an altar 
candle and blew out the lamp, that 
she might fill it for its vigil of 
Christmas Day. 

The candle she lighted flickered 
for a moment, then blossomed up- 
wards, a petal of flame. It threw 
a white glow across the altar... . 
The roses, in their slender glass 
vases on either side of the taber- 
nacle, appeared suddenly in the 
new light like great dark drops of 
blood. Sister Laurentine caught 
her breath in surprise. She leaned 
over them to breathe in their fra- 
grance. 

“Never,” she whispered to the 
tabernacle, “never have I seen roses 
so red.” 





AN ENGLISH FRANCISCAN CENTENARY. 


(1224-1924.) 


By F. Conrap WALMSLEY, O.F.M., M.A.(LOonp.). 


ITTLE did the Franciscan friars 
who first disembarked at 
Dover, on September 10, 1224, tired, 
travel-stained, and in beggars’ garb, 
think that seven hundred years 
later, the anniversary of their ar- 
rival would be celebrated amid pop- 
ular enthusiasm by Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike in the presence 
of the highest ecclesiastical digni- 
taries and of eminent laymen. 

They had been sent by St. Fran- 
cis himself, to make known his gos- 
pel of poverty and brotherly peace; 
not without trepidation, however, 
for three years before, their breth- 
ren engaged on a similar mission to 
Northern Europe had been so 
harshly treated that they had been 
forced to return, their mission un- 
fulfilled. This misgiving was not 
lessened by the reception they met 
with at Dover, where they were im- 
prisoned in a nobleman’s castle to 
which they had come to ask for 
food and shelter. 

The news of their arrival and 
strange appearance had preceded 
them, and had aroused the sus- 
picions of the countryside. When, 
therefore, they entered the castle, 
they really walked into a trap. The 
porter informed his master, who 
showed them to their chamber and 
provided for their needs. Wearied 
with their journey and unsuspect- 
ing, they soon fell fast asleep. In 
the morning they found they were 
prisoners. They were released only 
to be brought before the magistrate 


of the district, who had meanwhile 
been summoned. It did not take 
long to condemn them as spies. 
When things had reached this 
pass, one of the English friars, tak- 
ing off his cord, said that if they 
were spies, they had also brought 
with them the rope with which to 
be hanged. This pleasantry dis- 
armed suspicion and they were 
freed. 

From this adventure may be 
gathered some idea of the welcome 
they received in England. When 
the people were not openly hostile, 
they were merely tolerantly skep- 
tical. 

The leader of this little band was 
Agnellus, a Tuscan of noble family, 
whom St. Francis had chosen from 
among his ardent followers to take 
in England his own place as the 
evangelist of Lady Poverty. The 
saint had intended to go in person, 
but had been unable, owing to his 
already weak state of health. Ag- 
nellus was to establish outposts in 
France first and then to cross the 
Channel. The year before he 
crossed to England, therefore, he 
had settled in Paris, and there, by 
his example and charm, had gath- 
ered about him a goodly company. 
Paris in those days was almost as 
cosmopolitan as Rome is to-day. 
Students from all parts of Europe 
used to frequent her schools. It 
was probably from among these 
that Richard of Devon and William 
of Ashby came to enroll themselves 
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under the banner of St. Francis. 
When Agnellus set out for England, 
he took with him these two stu- 
dents—both young and novices at 
the time—and an older English- 
man, Richard of Ingworth, already 
a priest and a good preacher; the 
remaining five were lay brothers 
and not Englishmen. Agnellus at 
that time was just thirty years of 
age and a deacon, so it came to pass 
that Brother Richard of Ingworth 
was the first to preach and make 
known the Franciscan ideal in the 
English tongue. He later crossed 
into Ireland to plant there the 
standard of the Poverello. 

The nine friars did not tarry in 
Dover. They made their way to 
Canterbury. The chronicle is silent 
as to the reason of their choice of 
the cathedral city; but they were 
probably bearers of letters from the 
Benedictines of Fécamp to their 
brethren of the Priory of Holy 
Trinity. Certain it is they were 
well received and hospitably enter- 
tained by the monks: and after 
staying with them two days, at the 
invitation of the Master of the 
Priests’ Hospice, Sir Alexander, 
they accepted his hospitality until 
they found a suitable house. It 
must not be imagined that the 
whole nine availed themselves of 
his kindness. Before they left the 
priory, it had been decided that 
Brother Richard of Ingworth and 
Richard of Devon, with two lay 
brothers, should go to London and 
see what could be done there. 

The five who remained at Canter- 
bury were soon provided with a 
shelter of their own, a small room 
at the back of the schoolhouse be- 
longing to the hospice. They kept 
to themselves at first, probably be- 
cause they were not looked on with 
favor by the people, who were non- 
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plussed at their strange manner of 
life. This aloofness presumably 
did not last long, though, through 
the absence of local records, it is 
difficult to gather how soon the peo- 
ple began to warm towards them; 
at most it could have been only a 
question of months. 

The Master of the Priests’ Hos- 
pice gave them a plot of ground for 
a chapel. They were also helped 
by Sir Simon Langton, the then 
Archdeacon of Canterbury; and by 
Sir Henry Sandwich and the Count- 
ess Lady de Bagington. The ground 
they obtained and the buildings 
erected on it were given to the city 
for the use of the brethren. It was 
in this way that the friars accepted 
their convents; for they were for- 
bidden by their rule an absolute 
possession. They were to live in 
the world “as strangers and pil- 
grims.” The friars subsequently 
removed to Bynnewith, an island 
in the Stour. It is not certain when 
the change took place; for, though 
the property was bought for them 
in 1267 by John Diggs, a worthy 
and devout citizen, they seem to 
have been in occupation by 1264. 
In the August of that year, Henry 
III. gave them permission “to build 
a bridge over the Stour, between 
the site of their house and their 
place called Brokmede, . . . so that 
little ships may pass under it with- 
out impediment.” 

Their grounds were perhaps 
further increased in 1281, when an 
inquiry was held to see whether 
any loss to the King’s rights would 
be sustained if the friars were al- 
lowed to inclose a plot of land ad- 
joining their own on the east side. 

Of the friary built by John Diggs 
in 1267, a few small buildings re- 
main. Fortunately they have fallen 
into the hands of a keen lover of St. 
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Francis, who, though not a Catholic, 
has with tender care had them re- 
stored. They form one of the most 
interesting and beautiful Francis- 
can relics in Canterbury. 

But to return to Richard of Ing- 
worth and his companions. On 


their arrival in London they spent . 


the first fifteen days with the Do- 
minican Friars, who hospitably en- 
tertained them at Blackfriars. By 
the end of that time they had 
rented a house in Cornhill from Sir 
John Travers. Leaving Brother 
Henry the Lombard in charge, the 
two Richards went on to Oxford, 
just before the feast of All Saints. 
Times were hard at London for 
some years, and Eccleston relates 
that the food was poor, while the 
beer was so sour that many pre- 
ferred to drink water. This must 
have been due to the friars’ own 
love of mortification, for they were 
soon popular in London. In 1225 
Sir John Iwyn made over to the 
city for their use, a plot of ground 
in Stinking Lane, in the parish of 
St. Nicholas in the Shambles. As 
street names in those days were 
connotative, the site could hardly 
be described as salubrious. Sir 
John himself entered the Order as 
lay brother. Sir Joyce Fitz Piers 
added to the ground, and Sir Wil- 
liam Joyner, who was Lord Mayor 
in 1239, built the chapel. 

It would be impossible, owing to 
absence of records, even if space 
permitted, to give in detail the 
founding of each convent or even 
its subsequent history. Eccleston 
only gives details of the founding 
of convents at Oxford, Northamp- 
ton, Cambridge, and Shrewsbury. 
Oxford was founded by Richard of 
Ingworth and Richard of Devon, 
who received hospitality from the 
Dominicans as they had done at 
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London. “They ate in their refec- 
tory and slept in their dormitory 
for eight days as though they be- 
longed to the Convent.” They first 
rented a house in the parish of St. 
Ebbe’s from Robert le Mercer, 
where many learned bachelors and 
nobles received the habit. Later 
they rented a house from Richard 
le Mulliner, who within the year 
gave both the house and the ground 
to the city for the use of the 
brethren. This property was of 
very small dimensions. Brother 
William of Ashby, having finished 
his novitiate, was the first guardian. 

An interesting story is told by 
Bartholomew of Pisa of an adven- 
ture which the two friars had on 
their way to Oxford. Coming, to- 
wards nightfall, to a cell of the 
monks of Abingdon near Baldon, 
they sought a night’s lodging. They 
were taken for vagrant buffoons 
and allowed only to sleep in a hay- 
loft in the grounds. A novice had 
seen them sent away, but something 
in their manner of receiving the af- 
front made a deep impression upon 
him. He stole out to the barn later, 
and gave them some bread and 
beer. That night he had a strange 
dream. The prior and his brethren 
were summoned before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, and “there 
came a certain poor man, humble 
and despised, in the habit of those 
poor friars, and he cried with a 
loud voice: ‘O most impartial 
Judge, the blood of my brethren, 
which hath been shed this night, 
crieth unto Thee. The guardians 
of this place have refused them 
meat and lodging, although they 
have left all for Thy sake, and were 
now coming here to seek those souls 
which Thou hast redeemed with 
Thy blood; they would not in fact 
have refused as much to jesters 
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and mummers.’... Then the 
Judge commanded them to be 
hanged on the elm that stood in 
that cloister.” 

The story goes on to say that in 
the morning the novice found the 
prior and the monks dead. This 
decided him to join the friars, 
which he did straightway. 

The school at Oxford was built 
by Agnellus himself, who invited 
the best professors to lecture to the 
friars. The first divinity reader 
was Master Robert Grosseteste, 
later Bishop of Lincoln (a. pb. 1235- 
1256). Indeed, the first three Re- 
gents of the Franciscan Hall were 
subsequently made bishops. Mas- 
ter Roger de Wesham became 
Bishop of Coventry and Thomas of 
Wales became Bishop of St. Davids. 
Soon, however, the friars were able 
to staff their own schools, thanks 
to the many learned men who 
joined the Order. The names of 
Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, Richard 
of Middleton, and William of 
Ockham are sufficent to recall the 
glory of the Franciscan school 
at Oxford. The Oxford friars, it 
may be said, were the pioneers in 
England of experimental science. 

The popularity of the friars was 
phenomenal. By 1251, that is, 
within thirty years of their first 
coming, the Grayfriars numbered 
1,242, and had 49 houses in Eng- 
land alone. They were established 
in most of the principal towns—in 
London, the capital; in the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge; in 
the cathedral cities of Canterbury, 
York, and Salisbury; and in the 
seaports of Grimsby and Southamp- 
ton. A footing, moreover, had been 
by this time obtained in Scotland 
and Ireland. 

The cause of their popularity is 
not far to seek. Innocent III. had 
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legislated against the worldliness 
and apathy of the clergy; but it was 
St. Francis who gave to his laws 
their life and efficacy, for he had 
grasped, as no other had grasped, 
the utter unworldliness of the ideal 
of Christ. He wished to renew the 
fervor of Christendom by renewing 
the appeal of the personality of its 
Divine Founder. The life of Christ 
had ceased to appeal to the Chris- 
tian of his day. In some abstract 
way His teaching was still the norm 
of conduct, but men had ceased to 
model their lives on His life. Lust 
and force had usurped the place of 
justice and brotherly love. He 
hoped by bringing to the knowledge 
of the people in their own tongue 
the beauty of the life of Christ to 
inspire once again a personal love 
of Him. Once Christ was loved, 
love of Him would inspire sacrifice; 
and unworldliness and apathy 
would thus be overcome. The friars, 
by their close imitation of their 
leader, showed that his rule of life 
could be lived. They became pop- 
ular because, abandoning all pre- 
tensions, they sought to understand 
and to sympathize with the masses 
by living their life and sharing 
their hardships. 


* * * 


On September 10, 1924, there- 
fore, the English Franciscans cele- 
brated the seven hundredth anni- 
versary of their first arrival in Eng- 
land. The day was signalized by a 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, where 
there are still to be seen the ruins 
of their old friary. No less than 
1,000 pilgrims took part in the cele- 
brations. A Solemn High Mass was 
sung by the Bishop of Brentwood 
in the Catholic Church of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket. His Eminence, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
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minster, was in the sanctuary, and 
Dr. Casartelli, the Bishop of Sal- 
ford, preached. The Bishop of 
Southwark, owing to a severe ill- 
ness, was unfortunately unable to 
attend. There were about 100 
friars present. The three provin- 
cials were on the epistle side of the 
sanctuary, which was too small to 
accommodate all the friars, who in 
consequence were given places in 
the front seats of the church. Many 
pilgrims were forced, owing to the 
smallness of the church, to remain 
outside until the procession to the 
old friary grounds was formed. It 
was an inspiring sight. 

As it passed the cathedral gate, 
it was possible to imagine oneself 
back again in those old far-off days 
when processions and pilgrimages 
were of almost daily occurrence 
and men had time to spare for God 
and the salvation of their souls. 

The scene in the friary garden 
will not lightly be forgotten. 
Grouped near the ruins of their old 
foundation, surrounded by their 
people, the friars solemnly chanted 
the Te Deum. Before the Te Deum, 
while the pilgrims were assembling, 
the friars’ choir under the direction 
of Brother Leo, O.S.F.C., sang three 
antiphons: one, “Unica mea,” in 
honor of Our Lady; one, “Ceelorum 
Candor Splenduit,” in honor of St. 
Francis; and one, “Euge Serve 
bone,” in honor of Blessed Agnellus. 
The Cardinal stood facing the large 
crowd; with him were the two 
Bishops and the three Ministers- 
Provincial. The crowd knelt for 
the Cardinal’s blessing and then 
filed out of the grounds. 

His Holiness the Pope had ad- 
dressed a special letter to the Car- 
dinal, asking him to lead the pil- 
grimage. It was but fitting, there- 
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fore, for the gathering to send to 
His Holiness a telegram, express- 
ing their unswerving loyalty to the 
See of Peter. 

The Bishop of Southwark re- 
ceived the following telegram from 
the Cardinal Secretary of State. It 
may be translated as follows: 


“On the occasion of the Seventh 
Centenary of the Coming of the 
Franciscans to your Diocese, the 
Sovereign Pontiff from his heart 
bestows his blessing on the good 
Franciscan Fathers, clergy and peo- 
ple.—Cardinal Gasparri.” 


His Majesty the King, to whom 
also a message was sent, graciously 
condescended to send the telegram 
given below: 


“O. H. M. S. 

“Balmoral Castle. To the Mem- 
bers of the Order of St. Francis of 
Assisi, Canterbury. 

“I am commanded to express the 
sincere thanks of the King and 
Queen for the kind message of 
greeting and goodwill received from 
the members of the Order of St. 
Francis of Assisi, who are to-day 
celebrating at Canterbury the 
Seventh Centenary of the Order in 
England. 

“(Signed) Stamfordham.” 


In the Protestant cathedral there 
was held a special choral Eucharist 
at which the Bishop of Truro, Dr. 
Frere, preached on the coming of 
the friars. The names of the nine 
pioneer friars were introduced into 
the Bidding Prayer. 

In the afternoon, lectures were 
given by Paul Sabatier and Pro- 
fessor Little in the nave of the 
cathedral. 





THE MESSIAH. 


A Christmas Play. 
By Tuomas J. McKEOon. 


CHARACTERS. 


First SHEPHERD: One versed in the Scriptures, but with no pronounced con- 
victions regarding the Messiah. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: Who ardently looks for the Messiah. He thinks the Roman 
rule preludes the Messianic Coming foretold by the Scriptures. 

Tuinp SHEPHERD: A poet, but a scoffer; cynical, but good-hearted. He pre- 
tends to have no faith in the Coming. 

FourTH SHEPHERD: A practical Jew. “Let well enough alone” is his motto. 
Business is good, so why waste time on religion and politics. 

FirtH SHEPHERD: A zealot, hating Rome with all the fire of an oppressed race. 
Considers only “The Prosperous Messiah.” 

SixtH SHEPHERD: An old man who has all but lost hope in the Coming. Bitter 
experience has made him cautious; age has dulled his enthusiasm. 


SCENE. 


A camp fire; shepherds seated about it, or lying down. 


First SHEPHERD. [Chanting softly.] 
And whither can I go from Thee, O Lord, 
And from Thine eyes, oh whither can I flee? 
If I ascend to Heaven, Thou art there, 
And there art Thou if I descend to Hell. 
If I take wings and fly unto the dawn, 
Or dwell anear the far-off sunset sea, 
Even there, Thy love would ever guide me, 
Thy right hand would sustain me all my days. 
Should I say, “Let darkness overwhelm me, 
And night encompass me on every side,” 
E’en then, darkness to Thee would not be dark, 
And night to Thee would be as bright as day. 
So whither can I go from Thee, O Lord? 


SixtH SHEPHERD. [Coming from right.] 
The sheep are restless; I have never seen 
Them like to-night. Each little lamb awakes 
To shudder from the terror-haunted dark, 
And bleats until its mother nuzzles it. 
Our folds’ uneasiness makes me fear ill. 
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Seconp SHEPHERD. 
And had you kept the day watch o’er the flocks, 
You would be far more troubled and afraid. 
I've seen no day so marvelous as this. 


First SHEPHERD. 
Marvelous? 


Seconp SHEPHERD, [Sitting up.] 
Yes, marvelous. [7o FourtH SHEPHERD] Remember 
The modest maiden who asked you for a drink, 
This evening, from yonder singing rill? 


FourtTH SHEPHERD. 


Yes, 
But I’m not moved by every pretty face, 
Why should I heed a peasant maiden’s wish? 


SeconpD SHEPHERD. 
She was no peasant. Were she garbed in rags, 
Such nobleness and dignity would show 
That maiden was of princely blood. 


Tuirp SHEPHERD, 

Ah! you ever were a dreamer! For you 

The long, sweet grass atremble with the wind 

Is bending ’neath the awful feet of God; 

The clouds which float across our Syrian sky, 

Are lambkins of the Lord returning home; 

[Seconp SHEPHERD rises to his feet.| 

And now a peasant girl becomes a queen! 


Seconp SHEPHERD. 
Oh, no! I did not say she was a queen. 
Did you not see how all the lambs drew near, 
And clustered round for her to touch their heads, 
And would have scampered after her with glee, 
Had we not checked them? 


FourtH SHEPHERD. 
Yes, but what of that? 


First SHEPHERD. 
And did they really want to follow her? 


Seconp SHEPHERD. 
Indeed they did. [To FourtH SHEPHERD] Ah! had you gazed 
as I 
Into her eyes, you would no longer doubt. 
[Musingly] Her glance belonged to one who is of worlds 
We reck not of, and had conversed with God. 
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I hung my head in shame, that one as I 
Should offer water e’en to one so pure. 


FourTH SHEPHERD. 
Ah!!! _ I little thought you were so simple. 


SeEconD SHEPHERD. 
The lambs loved her at once. I never felt 
So drawn to any mortal. And it seemed 
In her was all I’ve longed for all my days. 
She went to be enrolled at Bethlehem, 
And therefore must be of King David’s race. 


TuHirpD SHEPHERD. [Tapping his head and looking at FourtH SHEP- 
HERD. | 
You know he lives forever in the past, 
And loves the vanished glories of our race. 
Why, in the night watches beneath the stars, 
He sits and dreams of One Who is to come 
To make Jerusalem, the Holy City, 
The Mistress of the world. A dreamer’s dream! ! 


FirTH SHEPHERD. 
That is no dreamer’s dream. Have you not read 
The Holy Books which tell us there shall come 
A mighty King who shall rediadem 
Our people with their heritage of rule? 
He should come now. The haughty Roman guards 
Patrol the Temple courts as if they were 
Forever theirs; they mock at us and sneer— 
And yet, we are so many beaten dogs 
That fawn upon the hand that scourges us. 
Yet the world-wide dominion they possess 
Is rightly ours by promises divine. 


FourTH SHEPHERD. 
And should He come, what will be the difference? 
Shall we be richer then, or better fed, 
Or freed from laboring for what we eat? 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 
Why, there is no man can live by bread alone. 
Flower-like, we must unfold heavenward, 
And tendril-like, we must reach out to God. 
But those there are who’d think more of the corn 
They'd grind upon fair Eden’s sunny slopes 
Than of their dwelling place so near to God; 
And you are of them. 


FourtH SHEPHERD, I thought you had more sense. 
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FirtTH SHEPHERD. 
If the Messiah, when He comes, shall bring 
Deliverance from this hated Gentile yoke,— 
And this the prophets prophesied so oft 
That we must fain believe it,—it were well 
He came quickly. 


SEcOND SHEPHERD. 
My father used to say 
The Prince of Peace would come when all was peace. 
So now the Romans, whom you so condemn, 
With conquering arms have brought peace to the world. 
Perhaps, unwittingly, they but fulfill, 
{[THirp SHEPHERD rises disgusted. | 
Gentiles though they be, God’s eternal will, 
And so He may come now. 


Tuirp SHEPHERD. 


This Prince of Peace 
Will be so gentle, He'll not even bruise 
The broken reed or tread upon a flower; 
Small need have we of such a peaceful prince. 
He well could be a shepherd like ourselves 
And keep the night watches o’er the flocks. [To FirtH Suep- 


HERD] Come. 
[Exit THirp SHEPHERD. | 
*Firtn SHEPHERD. 
Prince of Peace! Nay! He'll be the Prince of War; 
The Avenging Angel of the Lord of Hosts. 
His kingdom will be glorious, and afar 
Will spread the glory of His conquering arms, 
And kings will do Him homage and obey. 
[Exit FirtH SHEPHERD. | 


FourTH SHEPHERD. 
A madman such as that can do great harm. 
The riches of the empire can be ours, 
If we will only cease these foolish dreams. 


Finst SHEPHERD. 
Where is your faith? You deem yourself a Jew 
And speak like that! A few days since, I stood 
Upon the housetop waiting for the dawn: 
Silence profound brooded o’er the vast pile 
That crowns with benediction Mount Moriah. 
The East was flushed with golden loveliness— 
The morning star was melting in the gold— 
Yet night and silence still held empery 
O’er the City and the Altar of God. 
But soon, light flared across the golden sky, 
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Empurpling peaks and turrets, and a peal 

Of many silver trumpets smote the air. 

Jerusalem as one arose from sleep, 

And knelt adoringly to praise our God. 

Like the mighty sound of many waters 

Was the murmur of the voices flung back 

From the Temple’s stupendous battlements. 
Quick, from the Temple courts, a cloud of smoke, 
As black as cedar rose, and, twined with it, 

Arose a snowy cloud of incense smoke. 

Yea! Yea!—But while the smokes of sacrifice 
And incense twined, and we were still at prayer, 
The brazen bugles and the instruments 

Of warlike music sounded from the fort 

Of Antonia, and the Gentile smoke 

Of sacrifice rose and defiled our own! 

And were you there, would not your blood have boiled? 
Or e’en would you not have wept bitter tears 

To see the desecration of our faith? 


FouRTH SHEPHERD. 
Yes, yes, I own that would be hard to bear 
Did not the Holy Books condemn the priests 
And sacrifices made to God by them. 


So our religion is a barren thing, 
With sterile power o’er the hearts of men. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
No! Our religion is a living thing 
Binding our hearts to the eternal God. 


FourTH SHEPHERD. 
God no more heeds our people’s cries and prayers, 
So we must court the Emperor of Rome, 
Whose Gods are far more popular than ours, 
To— 


First SHEPHERD. 
Hush!!! The Lord our God alone is God! 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
These Gentiles are here for our punishment, 
To drive us back into the arms of God. 


SixtH SHEPHERD. 
How can that be? Ido not understand. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Why, you should know our nation’s history. 
Prosperity has ever been our bane. 


We crave more bread and less and less of God. 
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We murmur for the fleshpots of the world. 
And so, to make us realize our need 

Of His supporting arm, God afflicts us 

In divers ways until we turn to Him 
With penitential hearts and mend our ways. 


First SHEPHERD. 
With a pen of iron our sins are writ, 
And graven are they with a diamond point; 
On the tablets of our heart are they writ, 
And graven on the horns of our altars. 
I pray I live to see the day of days, 
The great day of the Lord when He will come. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
And do you know, to-night I think He’s near. 


SixtH SHEPHERD. 
*Tis wonderful to have a youthful heart! 
You saw a maiden and an aged man 
Going to be enrolled at Bethlehem, 
And all your Messianic hopes arise. 
Enough of dreams, they bring us only woe— 


_First SHEPHERD. 
Without our dreams, where would our people be? 
Oppressed by men, forsaken by our God 
For our iniquities, had we not hopes 
And dreams of Him Who shall deliver us, 
We would go down the weary way to death, 
Forlorn, desolate, and broken-hearted. 


FourtH SHEPHERD. 
What profits will these hopes and dreams bring us? 
A few fanatics die a madman’s death; 
All the others suffer. What profits it? 
[Enter Tuirp SHEPHERD. } 


First SHEPHERD. 
*Tis better far for us to die in war, 
Than see our people’s evils and the saints’. 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 
Have you decided the Expected One 
[Exit FourtH SHEPHERD. ] 
Shall be a shepherd like ourselves? If so, 
He’d better hurry, for I’ve never seen 
The sheep so restless as to-night. 
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SEcoND SHEPHERD. 
Oh! why 
Do you do violence to your nobler self? 
[Enter FirtH SHEPHERD. | 
If He should come, even as a shepherd, 
You would run to follow Him. 


First SHEPHERD. 
That he would, 
As wild doves flutter to their nesting young, 
And honey-laden bees dart to their hive, 
For— 


Tuirp SHEPHERD. 
But you have not answered me as yet? 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Does not Isaias say, “Like a shepherd 
Shall He feed His flocks, and gather the lambs, 
And to His bosom shall He take them up, 
And those that are with young, He shall carry”? 
“And He will give us shepherds in those days, 
Shepherds after His own heart, who'll feed us 
With knowledge and doctrine,” Jeremias says. 


THIRD SHEPHERD. [Snapping his fingers.]| 
The Scriptures tell us of the Promised One 
Such contradicting things, that no one knows 
Exactly what the Promised One will be. 


First SHEPHERD. 
And when He comes, because we understand 
So little that the Scriptures say of Him, 
I'm afraid Him we will not recognize. 


FirTH SHEPHERD. 
Why, we will know Him by His very deeds. 
He shall lift up His standard to the people; 
Before Him kings shall bow down to the earth, 
And gladly lick up the dust from His feet. 
And He shall be exalted and extolled, 
A mighty king of power and dominion. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Yes, that is what our leaders say of Him. 


FirtH SHEPHERD. 
Then what think you of the Messiah? 
Surely the Christ will be the mighty king 
Predicted by the prophets from of old. 
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Seconp SHEPHERD. 
It seems to me, He’ll have no other realm 
Than human hearts, His rule will be by love. 


FirtH SHEPHERD. 
Then how explain the prophecies which say 
How great and mighty will His kingdom be? 


SeEcOND SHEPHERD. 
First, let me ask you: Has not Isaias said 
The Savior of.the world must be a man 
Of sorrows and acquainted with suffering? 


FirtH SHEPHERD. 
The Suffering Servant cannot be the Christ. 


SEcOND SHEPHERD. 
It seems to me that they are both the same. 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 
It seems to me that they are not the same— 
Listen! of the Servant, Isaias says, 
“He has no loveliness or majesty 
That we should look upon him with delight. 
Despised and forsaken of men, a man 
Of many sorrows and with suffering 
Familiar, one from whom men hide their face, 
Despised and in our eyes of no account. 
He bore our griefs and our pains he carried, 
And we deemed him smitten, smitten by God 
And afflicted; upon him God hath laid 
The guilt of us all. For our rebellions 
Was he pierced and for our sins was he crushed, 
Like a lamb was he led to the slaughter, 
Like a sheep before his shearers was he dumb. 
With the wicked he stood, though innocent, 
When cut off from the land of the living, 
And stricken to death for our iniquities; 
But it pleased God to crush him by suffering.” 


FirtTH SHEPHERD. 
This Suffering Servant is not God’s Anointed. 
And, furthermore, no Jew would follow him. 


Tuirp SHEPHERD. 
With this picture of Isaias’ Servant, 
Place the Psalmist’s picture of the Messiah— 
“In His days shall spring up justice and peace; 
From generation to generation 
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He shall shine with the sun and the moon, 
He shall come down like rain upon the fleece; 
All the kings of the earth shall adore Him, 
All the nations of the earth shall serve Him; 
His dominion shall be from sea to sea 

And from the River to the ends of the earth.” 












FirtTH SHEPHERD. 
This is the Messiah beyond a doubt, 

Who will restore to the Lion of Juda F 

David’s holy throne. He’ll lead forth His hosts ' 

To spread the power of the people of God. i 

They who come from the West shall fear His name, 

And they from the rising sun His glory; 

The kings of the North and South shall draw near 

{ 

; 









To bow before the Anointed One of God. 










SECOND SHEPHERD. 
He will be great and Him kings will adore, 
And far will spread the glory of His name; 
Yea, kings will do Him homage and obey. 
But His kingdom will not be of this earth. 










FIFTH SHEPHERD. 
You are beside yourself. The Chosen One 
Whom we will follow will be David’s son. 






SECOND SHEPHERD. 
He will be David’s son and King of Kings. 


eS te 












S1xtH SHEPHERD. 


Oh, explain yourself! You speak in riddles! ! ! 









SECOND SHEPHERD. 
[To Turrp SHEPHERD] You told us of the Servant’s sufferings 
But not of His glory. The prophet adds 

His obedience even unto death 
Will make His future glorious and blessed. 












THIRD SHEPHERD. 
Ah! you weary me with this insistence! 










SECOND SHEPHERD. 

Because my thoughts run counter to your own? 
From God’s holy ways have we wandered far, 
And earthly things engross our every thought. 
















SixtH SHEPHERD. 
But why are we oppressed, our nation made 


A byword to the peoples of the world? 
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SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Have you not read the prophet’s words of old? 
“Go cry in the ears of Jerusalem, 
Alas! My people have forsaken Me, 
The Fountain of living waters, and dug 
Cisterns for themselves, e’en broken cisterns 
Which can hold no water to quench their thirst.” 
Therefore are we oppressed with woe, and so 
To drain unto the dregs, the Lord has placed 
Within our hands the full cup of His wrath, 
And it needs must be that we shall drain it. 


FirtH SHEPHERD. 
And happy those who live to see the time 
Of His redemption, and the fair kingdom 
He shall found. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Oh! may God cleanse Israel 
For the day of mercy when He'll appear, 
{[StxtH SHEPHERD starts off stage, then stops.]} 
The chosen day of the Messiah's coming. 


SixtH SHEPHERD. 
The chosen day of the Messiah’s coming 
I shall not see. The years have bowed my head, 
And dimmed my eyes, and smitten me with woe. 
And all the yearnings of my youth are naught, 
And all the dreamings of old age are vain, 
And there’s nothing left for me but the grave. 
But oh! [To Seconp SHEPHERD] I would I still could have your 

faith; 

For just to glimpse Him for Whom the prophets 
Sighed and our fathers longed would be enough, 
And then I'd gladly lay me down and die. 


Tuirp SHEPHERD. 
When the snows of winter fall upon you 
And the burdens of the years bend you low, 
The autumn leaves that gather round your feet, 
The leaves of loneliness and pain and sorrow, 
To slow your steps and trouble all your ways, 
Enrich the soil of the heart, and fructify 
The noblest yearnings and exalted hopes 
That man has ever cherished in his soul 
And so, I'd not despair, if I were you, 
But still have hope that you will live to see 
The Holy One of God. 


[Exit SixtH SHEPHERD dejectedly.) 
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SECOND SHEPHERD. 


Ah! now we see 
Your splendid heart revealed. 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 
He’s an old man 
And totters to his grave; could I console 
His waning days by buoying up his hopes, 
Should I refuse— 


First SHEPHERD. 
You will persist to veil 
A noble heart beneath a cynic’s tongue— 
[An embarrassed pause. | 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
You asked me to explain the prophecies 
About the kingdom of God’s Anointed? 


FirTH SHEPHERD. 
I cannot reconcile this spiritual 
Jerusalem you speak of and the words 
Of Holy Writ about the power and reign 
Of Him Who is to come, King David’s Son. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
But have you marked how oft the prophets say 
He shall reign forever and His kingdom 
Shall see no end? 


FirtH SHEPHERD. 
Why, yes. 
SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Is it not strange 
That they should speak so of an earthly king 
Who with the passing years will be gathered 
To his fathers and sleep his final sleep 
In Abraham’s bosom? 


First SHEPHERD. 
Well? 
SECOND SHEPHERD. 
If this king, 
For whom we sigh, shall reign forevermore, 
He cannot be an earthly king who dies! 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 
Ah! more of this spiritual king— 
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First SHEPHERD. 
Oh! when will come this Promised One of God! 


FirTH SHEPHERD. 
But when He comes, His people will rejoice 
To see themselves exalted o’er the world: 
And proudly then will Sion’s sons and daughters 
Re called the children of the King. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 


Ah! no, 
For the children of the stranger that cling 
To Me to worship Me, the Lord hath said, 
I will bring them into My Holy Mount, 
And make them joyful in My House of Prayer. 


FirtH SHEPHERD. 
Hah!!! Are you mad! For Abraham’s children 
Was this promise made— 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
No, I am not mad; 
The people who are to us as the stones 
We tread beneath our feet, can be raised up 
Children of Abraham, if God so wills. 


First SHEPHERD. 
But the throne of David— 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Is in heaven. 
First SHEPHERD. 
But Jerusalem, the Queen of Nations— 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Will be the Heavenly Jerusalem. 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 
Where shall God’s eternal kingdom be? 
([SixtH SHEPHERD and FourtH SHEPHERD rush in; 
SixtH SHEPHERD gasps. | 
SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Within the hearts of men— 


SixtH SHEPHERD. 
The flocks are huddled close 
And restless like a mountain lake in storm! ! !— 
[All stand amazed at his cry. FirtH SHEPHERD rushes 
off stage; dashes back.}) 
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First SHEPHERD. 
Hark!!! What is that? 








FirTH SHEPHERD. 
The surging of the sheep! ! 

They’re terrified and madly dash about— : 
[A bright light flashes.) 










ALL. 


Oh! ! Oh! !!! 








ANGEL VOICE. 7 
Fear not, for, behold, : | 

I bring you tidings of great joy, 

Which shall be to all people; 

For unto you is born this day, 
In the city of David, 

A Savior Who is Christ, the Lord, 
And this shall be a sign to you, 
You shall find the Babe, 

Wrapped in swaddling clothes, 7 
And lying in a manger. i 

















CHoRUS OF ANGELS. 
Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace, 
Peace to men of good will. 








Tuirp SHEPHERD. [Starting to his feet.] 
Thou bringer of good tidings to Sion, 
Thou joyful herald to Jerusalem, 

Lift up thy voice to the land of Juda, 

And to Israel say, “Behold thy God.” 









SECOND SHEPHERD. [Still kneeling.] 
Do you hear? Do you understand? 
The Desired of the Everlasting Hills, 
The Long-Expected of the Nations 
Has come, and God has visited His people! 








First SHEPHERD. [Starting across stage, pointing. | 
Look! LOOK!!! LOOK! //1/! 












FourtH SHEPHERD. [Covering his face.] 
It fills me with dread—it bodes no good— 
No star like that was seen before by men. 
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Seconp SHEPHERD. 
It is His star. And it will shed afar 
The light of revelation to the Gentiles, 
And will be the glory of Israel! 


FirtH SHEPHERD. 
Let us go to Bethlehem— 
To see this word the Lord has shown us! 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 
Yes! let us hasten to adore the Lord! 
(Exit THirp SHEPHERD. } 


SeEconD SHEPHERD. 
Yes, go; I'll watch the flocks till you return. 


FourtH SHEPHERD. 
What, you not go! I'd think you'd be the first. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Let those of newborn faith hasten to see 
The newborn King; I know that He is there, 
And so— 


FourtTH SHEPHERD. 
Come on; we'll hear his reasons later! ! 
[Exeunt. | 

Seconp SuHepHerD. [Looking after them; lifts his head and chants. | 

Arise, Jerusalem, thy Light has come, 

The glory of the Lord has come to Thee! 

Lift up thine eyes, thy sons come from afar, 

Thy daughters gladly gather to thy side. 

Then shall thy heart expand in wondering, 

And in astonishment thine eyes exult, 

When they gather to thee from the North and South, 

From the golden Orient and far-off seas, 

The multitude of them that long for Him, 

Of them that seek th’ eternal God of Jacob, 

And oh! Jerusalem, lift up your gates, 

And be ye lifted up, eternal gates, 

And let the King of Glory enter in, 

The mighty King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 


[Curtain. ] 














F I were a Dante and were plan- 

ning a Paradiso, I would choose 
a very lovely spot for the poets and 
painters who have had peculiar de- 
votion to the Christ Child, and they 
would be singing in heaven, as 
they were wont to sing on earth, 
the glories of Him Whom Richard 
Crashaw named their “Great Little 
One” and “Little-All.” 

Of course, Crashaw wrote of the 
Infant Jesus as being the world’s 
“Little-All,” but sometimes it seems 
that the artists and writers who 
have best loved to portray Him 
have a special right to use the title. 

Artists who were commissioned 
to paint the Joyful Mysteries and 
poets who composed odes and carols 
for Christmas, even those who 
wrought masterpieces, would not 
be in the highest places in my Para- 
diso unless their works were 
marked by signs of intimacy with 
holy things; they would cede posi- 
tion to minor singers and painters 
in whose thoughts the Christ Child 
was a-central figure, whose Little- 
All He really was. 

Some of the old writers of carols, 
nameless and forgotten, would be 
there; and a compiler or two, per- 
haps, such as fourteenth-century 
John Grimestone; and certainly Giot- 
to and Fra Angelico and Pinturic- 
chio, and Crashaw and Alice Mey- 
nell and John Banister Tabb and 
Joyce Kilmer; and probably Blake 
and Francis Thompson, though 
they would not be grown-up mem- 
bers of the group—they were so ir- 
responsible! 
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By D. H. MoseELey. 


And hovering about this circle of 
my Paradiso would be St. Christo- 
pher and St. Catherine, St. Francis 
and St. Anthony, and little Scur 
Thérése of Lisieux, who has been 
called “The Poet Laureate of the 
Infant Jesus.”* Little Thérése 
would serve as guide, and she would 
be very charming as she urged the 
artists to tell of themselves and 
their works. It would be a delight- 
ful way in which to study the poems 
and pictures of the Childhood! But, 
temporarily, I suppose, we must 
approach them in a more mundane 
fashion. 


* * * 


Those who have represented the 
Childhood appealingly have almost 
invariably had two great devotions: 
to the Christ Child and to the Pas- 
sion. And, they have, as a rule, 
portrayed simply. 

The devotion to the Christ Child 
is evidenced by the fact that their 
poems and pictures have been con- 
ceived after meditation on the early 
life of Our Lord. Their Nativity 
pieces, for instance, are not mere 
Christmas cards; a poet who wrote 
well of the First Christmas also 
wrote verses on the Annunciation 
or the Finding in the Temple or 
some other of the Joyful Mysteries; 
a painter, famous for a Nativity, 
certainly painted a picture of the 
Coming of the Magi or the Flight 
into Egypt. Take Alice Meynell 
and Father Tabb, for example: Mrs. 


1Rev. Joseph Husslein, SJ., The Christ 


Child. New York: America Press. 
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Meynell’s “Unto Us a Son is Given” 
is far better known than her “Ad- 
vent Meditation,” and Father 
Tabb’s “Out of Bounds” is often in 
the minds of many who have never 
read “The Annunciation”; and yet 
each is begotten of reflection on the 
Incarnation; one would scarcely 
exist were it not for the idea that 
prompted the other. Or to use the 
works of a major poet as illustra- 
tions: Milton’s “Ode on the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity,” which he 
wrote as a “birthday gift for 
Christ,” seems to stand quite alone 
until one recalls that the Blessed 
Virgin’s speech in Paradise Re- 
gained is but a rehearsal of her life 
with her Divine Child. 

And the thought of the Passion 
holds the lovers of the Childhood. 
Sometimes the shadow of the Cross 
falls on their depictions of scenes 
at Bethlehem or Nazareth. The In- 
carnation and the Atonement are 
linked; in the words of a poem or 
the expression on the face of a Ma- 
donna is presaged the suffering on 
Calvary. 

The simplicity characteristic of 
the most pleasing representations 
of the Child Jesus is a result of re- 
flection on the mysteries. Such 
meditation produced another 
charming effect, for it stimulated 
thought on the Hidden Life and so 
created a naive and at times playful 
attitude on the part of painter or 
poet; it established that intimacy 
with the Holy Family which is often 
apparent in the pictures and verse 
under consideration. 

There exists between the works 
of poets endowed with this intimacy 
and the works of other poets a dif- 
ference which we observe when we 
read the Gospel of St. John and the 
Apocryphal Gospels of the Child- 
hood. In the former we find re- 
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straint and reverence; the exquisite 
fact suffices: “The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” The 
latter are elaborated, and _ the 
reader’s mind is diverted from the 
essential features. The real poets 
of the Infant Jesus have not scorned 
the well-loved setting of the First 
Christmas Night, but the stars and 
the snow, the angels and the shep- 
herds, the manger and the ox and 
the ass, are never dominant; if they 
are pictured at all they serve as 
background for the Blessed Virgin 
and her little Son. One widely 
read in the poetry of the Childhood 
recognizes that this is not true of 
much of it; even the old carol 
writers adumbrated, now and then, 
the artificial approach of later 


poets, and, for a long period, Eng- 
lish Nativity poems were marred 
by the prominence of what should 
have been subsidiary. 


* x * 


St. Francis of Assisi is held re- 
sponsible for many of the loveliest 
things existent, and, since he is a 
patron saint of our group of lovers 
of the Holy Childhood, he must 
have had a share in shaping their 
genius. We are told that he caused 
to be built at Greccio the first 
Christmas Crib. The effort to por- 
tray the Nativity was thus encour- 
aged by him. And Francis’s prin- 
cipal devotion was to the Passion; 
he was the saint of the Stigmata. Per- 
fect simplicity was among his attri- 
butes, and he was the artists’ saint. 

He was certainly Giotto’s saint, 
and some of Giotto’s frescoes in the 
Lower Church at Assisi serve to 
show how closely joined in venera- 
tion were the Childhood and the 
Passion. The sequence of six pic- 
tures illustrates this admirably. The 
frescoes are arranged horizontally 
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in twos, vertically in threes: side 
by side are the Visitation and the 
Nativity, and beneath these the 
Coming of the Magi and the Pres- 
entation, the Crucifixion and the 
Madonna and Child enthroned.’ 
The Crucifixion, a particularly fine 
fresco, is thus placed among several 
paintings of the Child Jesus. 

One of the loveliest in the series 
is the Nativity. The picture is rich 
in detail for a primitive, and yet, 
never for a moment could one 
doubt that the most important 
figure in it was that of the Infant 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. The 
Blessed Virgin holds Him out and 
and gazes on Him; the angels hover 
above Him and sing to Him; the ox 
and the ass, the white sheep and 
the black (for there are black ones, 
too), look toward the little King of 
Heaven. One’s thought is instantly 
directed to the mystery. 


A like ability to focus attention 
on the Christ Child belonged to Fra 
Angelico, who was, it seems to me, 


spiritually of Giotto’s kin. A Do- 
minican, he had a great love of the 
Franciscan tradition. The delight- 
ful familiarity of the Friars Minor 
with the children of heaven must 
have won the Angelic Painter. 

I fancy he loved the story told of 
Brother Conrad in the Fioretti: 


“And Brother Conrad began to 
be absorbed in prayer, and most 
fervently with great devotion be- 
sought the holy Virgin Mother that 
she would attain for him this grace 
from her blessed Son, that he 
might feel a little of that sweetness 
which St. Simeon felt when he held 
in his arms the Blessed Savior 
Jesus. And, having thus made his 
prayer, the merciful Virgin Mary 
granted it; and behold there ap- 

2This last is often attributed to Cimabue. 
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peared the Queen of Heaven with 
her blessed Son in her arms, sur- 
rounded by an exceeding great clear 
light. And approaching Brother 
Conrad, she placed that Divine Son 
in his arms... .”8 


It is possible that Fra Angelico 
had a desire such as Brother Con- 
rad’s, for, though the most famous 
of his frescoes of the Joyful Mys- 
teries is probably the Annunciation, 
the most remarkable is the Presen- 
tation.* 

In this Simeon has the little 
Savior in his arms, and while he 
studies each feature of the face of 
the Christ he has so longed to see, 
the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph 
are equally engrossed in looking on 
the Divine Infant. One almost hears 
the holy old man say his Nunc Di- 
mittis, and one knows that the 
Mother and St. Joseph are wonder- 
ing at those things spoken concern- 
ing the Child. 

It is evident that the Baby Jesus 
was the artist’s “Little-All”; Fra 
Angelico’s thoughts were concen- 
trated on the Child who was set 
for the fall and for the resurrection 
of many in Israel. Would not any 
true lover of the Christ Child pre- 
fer this picture to a more elaborate 
one in which the painter had given 
rein to his ambition to draw a 
temple? Here there is no back- 
ground—even Il Beato’s angels are 
not visible, and there is nothing to 
distract attention from Our Lord. 

A perfect mindfulness of the In- 
fant is noticeable in some of the 
loveliest of the old lyrics. Several 
are concerned only with the Mother 
and Child; there are no shepherds 
or Magi, no singing angels—but the 


8The Little Flowers of St. Francis (London: 
Kegan Paul. 1905), p. 131. 

4In a cell in the Monastery of San Marco, 
Florence. 
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“Light shineth in darkness” never- 
theless. 

You remember the delicate “Na- 
tivity Song” attributed to Jacopone 
da Todi: 


“The beautiful Mother is bending 
Low where her Baby lies, 
Helpless and frail, for her tending; 
But she knows the glorious eyes. 


“The Mother smiles and rejoices 
While the Baby laughs in the 
hay; 
She listens to heavenly voices: 
“The Child shall be king, some 
day.” 


“O dear little Christ in the manger, 
Let me make merry with Thee. 

O King, in my hour of danger 
Wilt Thou be strong for me?’ 


And the old English carol, perhaps 
more beautiful: 


“He cam al so stille 
Ther his moder was, 
As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the grass. 


“He cam al so stille 
To his moderes bour, 
As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the flour. 


“He cam al so stille 
Ther his moder lay, 
As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the spray.” 


There is a hush in these which por- 
tends peace on earth, and there is 
a tenderness which causes me to 


think that, whoever the authors 
may have been, they should have 


sAdapted from the Latin by Sophie Jewett. 
See Christmas in Poetry. Carnegie Library 
School Association. 
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places in the Christ Child Circle of 
Paradise. 

I said I would put old John 
Grimestone there, too. I do not 
know that he ever made a rime, but 
he loved and preserved what his 
countrymen wrote about their little 
Savior. His Commonplace Book® 
contained some of the most alluring 
poems: a dialogue between the 
Blessed Virgin and her Child, a 
hymn on the Nativity, a song of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, and 
a sweet lullaby to Christ in the 
cradle. And, as if for a proof that 
he was a true lover of the Child- 
hood, he also collected numerous 
lyrics on the Passion. 

Of course he lived in the four- 
teenth century, a time when Eng- 
lish religious poetry was largely 
given over to descriptions of the 
Blessed Mother, the Infant Jesus, 
and the Passion, and his Common- 
place Book reflects the spirit of the 
age. The Childhood poems which 
he preserved have frequent refer- 
ences to the sufferings of Our Lord; 
some have them as their main 
theme. The dialogue between the 
Blessed Virgin and her Child repre- 
sents the Child Jesus as telling Our 
Lady of His coming sorrows; the 
hymn on the Nativity is filled with 
thought of Calvary; lines in “A 
Lullaby to Christ in the Cradle” 
run: 


“Lullay, lullay, litel Child, 
Reste Thee a time.” 


One feels that the old singers re- 
membered that the time would not 
be long, that there would come a 
night when the Son of Man would 
not have where to lay His head. 


6See Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century. 
Edited by Carleton Fairchild Brown. Oxford, 
1924. 
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And so the sense of the impend- 
ing Passion pervades much of the 
sweetest verse of the Childhood; it 
was natural for those who thought 
about the Babe of Bethlehem to 
remember that He was to be the 
Man of Sorrows. 

And it was natural for those 
poets and painters who meditated 
often on the Hidden Life to think 
of the talks which Mother and Son 
had and to imagine the joys of the 
life at Nazareth, the companion- 
ship, the games. 

There is in the Accademia at 
Siena a Holy Family painted by 
Pinturicchio; in it the Boy Jesus 
and little St. John are playing be- 
side the Blessed Lady and St. Jo- 
seph. The picture of Our Lord is 
very beautiful; it embodies gentle- 
ness and innocence and it suggests 
St. Luke’s description of the Child 
Who “grew, and waxed strong, full 
of wisdom.” Of itself the painting 


would entitle Pinturicchio to join 
Giotto and Fra Angelico in their 
circle of my Paradiso, but a study 
of Pinturicchio’s works convinces 
that it was not the result of a 
unique effort to portray the Holy 


Child. Surely one of the most 
graceful Madonnas in the Vatican 
collection is his, in which we see 
the Blessed Mother and her little 
Boy standing in a window; here 
Our Lord and Our Lady are at once 
tranquil and sad; the painting be- 
speaks much reflection on the Hid- 
den Life. It will be remembered 
that a room which Pinturicchio 
decorated in the Borgia Apartments 
in the Vatican is known as the Hall 
of Mysteries, and that he is said 
to have painted his own portrait 
in the Chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at Spello among his frescoes 
of the Annunciation, the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, the Arrival of the 
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Magi, and Jesus in the Midst of 
the Doctors;? such a portrait is 
supposed to signify peculiar ap- 
proval of a creation. It is evident 
that the artist’s thoughts were often 
on the Boy Jesus, and that, when 
he conceived the idea of the Siena 
group, he had been considering the 
occupations at Nazareth. 

The poems which indicate that 
their authors wondered about the 
games of the Little Jesus are often 
singularly appealing. A modern 
writer® on the English lyric has 
commented on the likeness of 
thought in an old English lyrical 
poem and Herrick’s “To his Saviour, 
A Child.” The latter, delicate and 
wistful, is familiar: 


“Go, pretty child, and bear this 
flower 

Unto thy little Saviour; 

And tell Him, by that bud now 
blown, 

He is the Rose of Sharon known. 

When thou hast said so, stick it 
there 

Upon his bib, or stomacher; 

And tell Him, for good handsel, 
too, 

That thou hast brought a whistle 
new, 

Made of clean straight oaten reed, 

To charm His cries in time of 
need. 

Tell Him for coral thou hast none, 

But if thou hadst, He should have 
one; 

But poor thou art, and known to 
be 

Even as moneyless as He. 

Lastly, if thou canst win a kiss 

From those mellifluous lips of His, 

Then never take a second one 

To spoil the first impression.” 


7See Gaston Sortais’s article on “Pinturic- 
chio,” in The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

8See E. B. Reed, English Lyrical Poetry 
(1912), p. 81. 
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One stanza of the ancient poem is: 


“Hayll! swete is thy chere! 
My hart wold blede 
To se the sytt here 
In so poore wede, 
With no pennys. 
Hayll! put furth thy dall {hand}! 
I bring the bot a ball: 
Haue and play the with all 
And go to the tenys.” 


The thought is, indeed, related to 
Herrick’s, but I am not at all sure 
that the later poet knew the work 
of the earlier. Herrick, strange as 
it may seem to those who associate 
his name only with “Cherry Ripe” 
and “Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye 
May,” left, among his Noble Num- 
bers, numerous verses on the suf- 
ferings of Our Lord and several on 
the Childhood, and it seems probable 
that his poem was independent of 
the other, and that both sprang 
from reflection on the Baby Jesus. 
I do not believe that Sceur Thé- 
rése of Lisieux, known as the Little 
Flower of Jesus, had ever read 
either of the poems just quoted, but 
I am struck immediately by their 
resemblance to some of her pretty 
fancies. She wrote of her Carmel as 
being the Bird-Cage of the Infant 
Jesus, and she offered herself as a 
plaything, a ball, to be cast where- 
soever the Holy Child wished. 
Seur Thérése was enthralled by 
the Child Jesus. Few have thought 
of Him as constantly as she did, 
but she has had kindred spirits. 
Such was Crashaw. I say this ad- 
visedly, for, labored though much 
of Crashaw’s writing was, full of 
conceits though it was, the arti- 
ficiality of it resulted from current 
influences. The seventeenth cen- 
tury was not simple. But Crashaw 
himself would have loved Scur 
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Thérése’s “little way,” her “way of 
spiritual childhood.” He loved St. 
Teresa, the reformer of her Order, 
and he loved, most of all, the Infant 
Jesus. 

I think it was fitting that he 
should have died at Loreto, for, 
whatever may be the history of the 
Holy House, the place is closely as- 
sociated with the idea of the Child- 
hood, an idea which the poet had 
cherished exceedingly. It seems 
that his last days, at least, must 
have been spent in a congenial 
atmosphere. 

I believe that no English poet has 
written so painstakingly of the In- 
fancy and the Passion as did he. 
True, the verse is of uneven merit, 
but some of it is inspiring, and all 
of it serves to show how the really 
fine parts were wrought out through 
much meditation on the life of Our 
Lord. He evidently spent hours 
wondering, 


“How a pure Spirit should incar- 
nate be, 

And Life itself wear Death’s frail 
livery.” 


His well-known poems convince 
the reader that he was no mere poet 
turning his pen to the composition 
of a Christmas hymn when he wrote 
the “Hymn on the Nativity,” and 
glancing through some of the less 
familiar ones, we note how much a 
part of his thoughts were the 
thoughts of Our Lady. The verse 
“On The Blessed Virgin’s Bashful- 
ness” is typical: 


“That on her lap she casts her 
humble eye, 
*Tis the sweet pride of her humil- 
ity. 
The fair star is well fix’d, for 
where, O where, 
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Could she have fix’d it on a fairer 
sphere? 

’Tis Heaven, ’tis Heaven she sees, 
Heaven’s God there lies; 

She can see Heaven, and ne’er lift 
up her eyes. 

This new Guest to her eyes new 
laws hath given: 

’Twas once look up, ’tis now look 
down to Heaven.” 


And the pitiful poem _ entitled 
“Querit Jesum Suum_ Maria” 
awakens instant response in one 
who has imagined what must have 
been the Blessed Mother’s anguish 
while she sought her little Son. 

Spiritually, Francis Thompson 
was as much Crashaw’s child as Fra 
Angelico was Giotto’s. He saw 
Crashaw’s faults, perhaps because 
they were his own, but you remem- 
ber the real delight he evinced in 
Crashaw’s poetry when he deleted 
and rearranged stanzas until they 
suited his taste.® He loved espe- 
cially the Nativity hymn, and rev- 
eled in its description of the snow: 
“curled drops, soft and slow.” 

There runs through Francis 
Thompson’s poems as a motif his 
love of the Blessed Virgin. He 
often referred to the great events of 
her life, and once, after he had been 
thinking about her and her Little 
Jesus, he broke into that exqui- 
sitely intimate poem, “Ex Ore In- 
fantium.” Francis Thompson 
never “grew up”; the questions 
which he asked of Our Lord were 
a child’s questions worded by a 
poet: 


“Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once and just as small as I? 

And what did it feel like to be 
Out of Heaven, and just like me? 


%See Thompson’s essay on “Crashaw,” in A 
Renegade Poet and Other Essays. 
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Didst Thou sometimes think of 
THERE, 

And ask where all the angels were? 

I should think that I would cry 

For my house all made of sky; 

I would look about the air, 

And wonder where my angels 
were; 

And at waking ’twould distress 
me— 

Not an angel there to dress me! 


“Hadst Thou ever any toys, 

Like us little girls and boys? 

And didst Thou play in Heaven 
with all 

The angels that were not too tall, 

With stars for marbles? Did the 
things 

Play CAN YOU SEE ME? through 
their wings?” 


The poem is too long to quote in its 
entirety, but those opening stanzas 
suffice to indicate that the imagina- 
tion which prompted them was 
concerned often with the Child 
Jesus. Francis Thompson’s fancy 
roamed the skies, we suspect him 
of getting gold-dusty among the 
stars—but never, even in “The 
Making of Viola,” did he show such 
a winning familiarity with heaven. 

Now this holy familiarity, or 
“divine audacity”®® as it has been 
better called, belonged to the old 
carol-writers by virtue of their age 
and faith; it belonged to some of 
the Italian painters in the same 
way—they were the Brother Juni- 
pers of art; but it belongs to the 
poets and artists of the Holy Child 
in whatever age or sphere we find 
them. 

There was Blake, for instance. 
What did the eighteenth century 


10For a study of the quality so named by 
Lionel Johnson, see B. F. Musser, “The Divine 
Audacity of Poets,” Tue Catrnoric Wor, 
October, 1923. 
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think when it paused to read verses 
of his “Cradle Song” or “The 
Lamb”? And yet he could gayly 
write: 


“He is called by thy name 
For He calls Himself a Lamb. 
He is meek and He is mild; 
He became a little Child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 
We are called by His name.” 


And I can believe that several mod- 
ern poets would have gladly dared 
to write such lines—Father Tabb, 
the shyest of men, would have re- 
joiced in doing it, and so would 
Joyce Kilmer. 

Father Tabb’s very method in 
verse would suggest that he might 
write pleasingly of the Infant 
Jesus. He put into a quatrain the 
essence of his holiest thoughts; four 
lines were enough to tell how 
heaven and earth were linked. 


“So small that lesser lowliness 
Must bow to worship or caress; 
So great that heaven itself to know 
Love’s Majesty must look below,” 


he wrote of the Christmas Babe, 
and the poem is but one of several 
on the Divine Child. Father Tabb 
was held by the thought common 
to poets of the Childhood, the idea 
which Crashaw tried to express 
when he called Our Lord the “Great 
Little One.” Joyce Kilmer, radiantly 
virile, was also of those who could 
not forget how tiny the Infant 
Savior was. He wrote in “Kings”: 
“But the King of Heaven, Who 
made them all, 
Is fair and gentle and very small; 
He lies in the straw, by the oxen’s 
stall— 
Let them think of Him to-day.” 
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These two American poets both 
had those traits and tendencies 
which I have believed characteristic 
of the poets of the Child Jesus. 
Among their poems we find many 
evidences of deep reflection on the 
Incarnation, of love of the Joyful 
Mysteries, of wonder about the life 
of the Blessed Virgin, and of devo- 
tion to the Passion. 

It is true that Father Tabb, who 
was to be blind, often saw beyond 
the Cross the glorious light of the 
Resurrection; but “Christ to the 
Victim Tree,” “The Paschal Moon,” 
and “Golgotha” indicate that he 
was as mindful of Calvary as he 
was of Bethlehem. And no one has 
written more comprehendingly of 
the relation of the Blessed Virgin 
and Our Lord: 


“Nor Bethlehem nor Nazareth 
Apart from Mary’s care; 

Nor heaven itself a home for Him 
Were not His mother there.” 


Joyce Kilmer’s poetic gift was 
very different from Father Tabb’s. 
Without really comparing the two, 
—for, of course, Kilmer had but 
just begun,—it is interesting to ob- 
serve how one polished and com- 
pressed, and how the other, with 
that headlong directness which was 
essentially his, told his thoughts so 
quickly that we are left breathless 
as we follow them. But note how 
his thoughts were of the Annun- 
ciation and Visitation and Nativity, 
and listen to “The Singing Girl” :" 


“There was a little maiden 
In blue and silver drest, 
She sang to God in Heaven 
And God within her breast.” 


I wish I might give the whole 
ilJoyce Kilmer, Poems. 
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poem, for it shows that his was no 
mediocre, stilted approach to the 
Blessed Virgin; he was truly inti- 
mate with her, and I think if he had 
not been, the world would not be 
so charmed by his Christmas poems. 
But he had the requisites for writ- 
ing Christmas verse; if there is any 
poem in English which betokens a 
more practical devotion to the Pas- 
sion than “A Soldier’s Prayer in 
France,” I do not know it; perhaps 
the poem was written after one of 
those hideous marches of the Rain- 
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bow Division; certainly it was in his 
mind as he marched. 

There is in Joyce Kilmer’s reli- 
gious poetry the hardy simplicity 
which we associate with an age of 
faith; and he was of our twentieth 
century. Perhaps our century, 
which has been so cognizant of the 
rights of childhood, so wisely led 
by Pope Pius X. to allow children to 
grow up intimate with their Divine 
Lord, will have many singers in 
that circle of Paradise where the 
Christ Child’s artists are. 


THE GIFT TREE. 


By HuGu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


THERE was a little Christmas tree, 
So many years ago; 

It was as small, as small could be, 
Scarce taller than the snow. 


And angels emptied heaven quite, 
To dizen that wee tree, 

Till all outshone with holy light 
For little Christ to see. 


O fated tree, O blessed tree, 
So many years ago. 

It grew as big, as big could be, 
For thirty years or so. 


Then Christ its burden did uplift 
To heights of Calvary, 

And lo, He was Himself the Gift 
Upon that blessed Tree! 
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By KATHERINE Bré&ey, Litt.D. 


HERE has been a great deal of 
half-sense, even a great deal of 
nonsense, written about Emily 
Dickinson—as, perhaps, is bound to 
be written about any artist whose 
achievement is revealed too early 
or too late. Contemporary judg- 
ments are brittle things at best; 
yet the give and take of contem- 
porary criticism and competition is 
not lightly to be forsworn, since 
surprise may deceive as well as 
satiety. That is why we are always 
having to revise our verdicts on in- 
fant prodigies after a few years— 
when, indeed, we remember them 
enough to make revision seem 
worth while. And that is why no- 
body, -at first encounter, can judge 
coolly of work that is not revealed 
until after the worker’s death: 
which bursts then upon the world 
with the sweetness of a secret gar- 
den and the pathos of a posthumous 
child. And then nobody, at any 
time, can judge very coolly of a 
woman whose claim upon the 
world’s memory—a claim she her- 
self so protestingly denied!—is not 
merely her long-hidden genius but 
also the long-hidden mystery and 
sorrow, the fulfillment and the 
frustration, of her quiet life. 
After all, why should anybody 
want to? Emily Dickinson walked 
the windy ways of rapture—“Life 
is a spell so exquisite that every- 
thing conspires to break it,” she 
iThe Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson. 


Edited by her Niece, Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


once declared—and if she is not the 
supreme artist and profound seer 
claimed by her enthusiasts, she re- 
mains one of the most arresting 
discoveries of recent literary dec- 
ades. For she had the rare gift of 
the fresh mind, to which everything 
that came at all came at first hand 
—and the gift, too, of the greatly 
loving heart, to whom the perennial 
price of loving was never too high. 

The woman—and this means the 
poet, also, for never was work more 
personal—was both a result and a 
reaction. In all her heredity, in all 
her environment, one could scarcely 
find a more typical picture of late 
New England culture: of the Puri- 
tanism which had outgrown its pio- 
neer crudity and cruelty, but held 
still by hooks of steel to its Old 
Testament Deity, to its belief in the 
plenary indulgence attached to a 
college education, to a community 
consciousness combining probity 
and self-complacency, and to a fam- 
ily life at once dignified, devoted, 
and intensely distrustful of emo- 
tionalism. 

The Dickinsons were of good Eng- 
lish descent, and settled at Hadley, 
Massachusetts, early enough to be 
mentioned in the Indian grants of 
1659. The future poet’s grand- 
father, Samuel Fowler Dickinson, 
was one of the founders of 
Amherst—town, church, and col- 
lege. He it was who, in 1819, wrote 
to his young son, a student at Yale: 
“I rejoice to hear that the govern- 
ment of the college pleases you— 
that so much attention is paid to 
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moral and religious instruction. 
Learning and science without mo- 
rality and religion are like a man 
without a soul. They probably 
would do hurt rather than good.” 
And this son, Edward, grew up with 
an equal “high seriousness.” Vol- 
umes of New England psychology 
are summed up in the note he 
wrote his future bride, the shy, 
self-effacing little Emily Norcross 
(who does not seem to have been 
chilled with it, either!) shortly be- 
fore their wedding: “Let us prepare 
for a life of rational happiness. I 
do not expect or wish for a life of 
pleasure. May we... each be an 
ornament in society and gain the 
respect and confidence of all with 
whom we may be connected.” 
Verily, the family tree is not al- 
ways known by its fruits; for from 
that edifying but somewhat frigid 
union came the exquisite, extrava- 
gant creature, half ecstasy, half in- 
hibition, known as Emily Dickin- 
son. The Amherst where she was 
born in 1830 was still dominated 
socially and intellectually by its 
meetinghouse and college. It was 
a center of reasonably plain living 
and reasonably high thinking: eve- 
ning “levees,” lyceum lectures, and 
the gayeties of commencement 
week being the wildest hilarities 
generally permitted—although there 
were occasional visits to Boston, 
and even the deacons of the church 
indulged in a friendly rivalry of 
horseflesh. With life overseas the 
Amherst community kept in touch 
chiefly through a constant stream 
of returning or departing mission- 
aries, and also through familiarity 
with such contemporary geniuses 
as the Brownings, Tennyson, and 
George Eliot. Local New England 
pride was, however, more partic- 
ularly stimulated during those 
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years by the achievements of its 
own supreme group — Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Margaret 
Fuller, Lowell, and Holmes. 

So much for the setting of 
Emily’s youth: a setting stirred 
from time to time by rumblings of 
the Abolition controversy, but in 
the main believing war as impos- 
sible as other comfortable people 
generally believe it, up to the actual 
moment of bloodshedding. There 
was nothing at all spectacular about 
her childhood. She did not even 
write or, like the infantine Edgar 
Poe, recite poetry. Instead, she 
went dutifully to school with her 
beloved brother Austin and her pa- 
tient sister Lavinia (the practical, 
capable member of this young fam- 
ily) and played decorously under 
the syringa bushes or beside the 
fireplace of her beautiful colonial 
home, with other decorous children 
of the neighborhood. In course of 
time, she took the usual music les- 
sons, built up the usual herbarium, 
and promised the usual mildly sen- 
timental girlhood of her day and 
milieu. She could not help observ- 
ing, when about fifteen, that she 
was “growing handsome very fast 
indeed,” and would probably have 
“perfect crowds of admirers soon”: 
and to an older woman she con- 
fided her scruple that while she had 
“perfect confidence in God and His 
promises,” she feared that “the 
world” was taking a predominant 
place in her affections! Something 
of the more characteristic tang of 
her future slipped into a letter sent 
to a friend at boarding school in 
1845: “I expect you have a great 
many prim, starched-up young 
ladies there, who, I doubt not, are 
perfect models of propriety and 
good behavior. If they are, don’t 
let your free spirit be chained by 
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them.” A year or so later, when 
herself a student at Miss Lyons’s 
redoubtable Female Seminary, Em- 
ily was fired to the only open revolt 
of her youth by a particularly un- 
lovely phase of the New England 
Protestant discipline. She dared 
to be the one student in the entire 
seminary who rose in public protest 
against keeping Christmas as a fast 
day—and was consequently sent 
home by the afternoon stage! 

When Emily Dickinson was six- 
teen, there first came to visit Am- 
herst that charming Susan Gilbert 
who was to become not only her 
brother’s wife but the uniquely 
cherished and understanding “Sis- 
ter Sue” of her subsequent life. It 
might well have been just one of 
those rapturous friendships of ado- 
lescence: but a little while before 
Emily’s death she wrote to this 
woman, “With the exception of 
Shakespeare you have told me more 
knowledge than anyone living’; 
and again, that their mutual devo- 
tion meant “as much now as when 
love first began—on the steps at 
the front door, under the ever- 
greens.” It is amusing, as another 
high light upon “Sue,” to recall that 
when she later came to Amherst as 
a bride, and decorated the windows 
of her new home with Christmas 
wreaths, young Austin Dickinson 
was accused by his horrified neigh- 
bors of having brought a papist 
wife into their midst. 

The older Dickinson home was a 
genial one for New England, per- 
haps, but far from gay. The father 
disapproved of poetry, and of jests, 
and of dancing; although he liked a 
little music in the evenings, and 
brought Emily books even while 
warning her not to let them “joggle 
the mind.” She herself learned to 
make bread, and tried to compass 
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the household arts considered 
proper for every girl of her class. 
She also tried to serve as nurse 
when her mother fell ill, although 
her temperament was all against 
it; choking back the tears and 
thinking about the holy martyrs 
when this temporary confinement 
kept her from a_ coveted ride 
through “the sweet, still woods” 
with a neighboring swain. But it 
was not mere wantonness that 
made the eager young creature 
write, after one rather acute attack 
of domesticity—“God keep me from 
households, except that bright one 
of ‘faith’!” 

Quite literally, she was standing 
breathless upon the threshold of 
life up to the momentous year 
1854. The preceding winter she 
had spent in official Washington, 
rather gayly, her father being then 
in Congress; and when spring came 
she went at his suggestion to visit 
relatives in Philadelphia. And 
there the very devastation of love 
found her, 


“Sudden and swift, 

A gift 

Of joyous torment without 
name...” 


The man was already a husband 
and father: all too obviously it was 
one of those problems incapable of 
any human solution, since she was 
the last creature to stoop to the 
compromise of divorce. In fact, 
without the slightest familiarity 
with Catholic doctrine, Emily Dick- 
inson seems to have felt intuitively 
both the sacramental possibility of 
love and the impossibility of 
achieving this through the destruc- 
tion of other lives. Aghast and 


wounded, she crept back to her 
home. 


And after one torturing 
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farewell there, where he had fol- 
lowed, the two went their separate 
ways—he to exile and an early 
death, she to the harder path of 
everyday duties, of her hidden art, 
and an ever increasing spiritual iso- 
lation. Her letters of this time were 
almost totally destroyed, and so 
preciously did she and the “Sister 
Sue” who was apparently her only 
confidante guard their “precept of 
silence” that one hesitates even 
now to pierce their privacy. And 
the details matter little enough, 
with half a century of loves and 
deaths between us and that pitiful 
pair. It is evident that, for better 
or worse, Emily had the courage to 
face heartbreak—even to hold on to 
heartbreak. Hers was that exqui- 
site and expensive pride which 
dared declare that “alleviation of 
the irreparable degrades it.” 

Exteriorly, she accepted the fam- 
ily convention that nothing mo- 
mentous had happened. She seems 
to have resumed the home duties— 
although Lavinia usually saw to it 
that she was spared the more 
arduous—and not to have let sweet- 
ness slip away from her with its 
manifest inspiration. But there 
was an increasing and somewhat 
perilous sundering of her outer and 
inner life. The neuroticism of too 
stringent a_ self-suppression was 
there, although it betrayed itself 
only in the occasional incoherency 
of her Mercutian letters and poems, 
in that impatience with humanity 
which made her cry out, 


“Menagerie to me 
My neighbor be,” 


and in the physical or mental col- 
lapse .which ever after followed 
any severe shock. That she had, 
far beneath all her conventional 
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conformities, an acute sense of the 
dramatic peak of her renunciation 
is evident from at least one poem 
of those difficult days. So white 
was the fire that forged this con- 
fession, it was perhaps all unaware 
of the daring novelty of its verse- 
form: 


“Title divine is mine 

The wife without 

The Sign. 

Acute degree 

Conferred on me— 

Empress of Calvary. 

Royal, all but the 

Crown— 

Betrothed, without the Swoon 

God gives us Women 

When two hold 

Garnet to garnet, 

Gold to gold— 

Born—Bridalled— 

Shrouded— 

In a day 

Tri-Victory— 

‘My husband’ 

Women say 

Stroking the melody. 

Is this the way? .. .” 
Gradually, then, the life of Emily 

Dickinson became that of an an- 

choress with a few rapturous win- 

dows in her little cell. One of 

these looked out upon Nature—the 

Nature close at hand, since she 

never again traveled more than a 

few miles from home—snow-cov- 

ered all winter, bursting into crisp 

life with the springtime, when, as 

she said, “The wind blows gay and 

the jays bark like blue terriers”; 

and the more exotic Nature she 

coaxed into her conservatory, with 

its wealth of mignonette, prim- 

roses, “heliotrope by the aprons 

full,” jasmine and carnation and 

“hyacinths that embarrass us by 
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their loveliness.” In that more trop- 
ical air she comforted heart and 
senses chilled by what she once 
called the “bleak simplicity that 
knew no tutor but the north—” 
and close to the conservatory door 
stood the little desk where her 
poems were written in a silence her 
New England family was too shy 
or too incurious to break in upon. 

Perhaps the most spacious win- 
dow of all was that of Emily’s 
friendships; to which, both before 
and after her armor had been so 
irremediably pierced by the more 
passionate lance, she attached her- 
self with an almost extravagant 
ardor. The usual Amherst callers, 
the “family friends” and groups 
from meetinghouse or college, found 
it more and more difficult to have 
converse with the fragile, Ophelia- 
like daughter of the Dickinsons. 
Even her own chosen ones were 


surprised by sudden absences, and 
by 1859 she was writing to her 
cousin, Louisa Norcross, “You are 
one of the ones from whom I do not 


run away.” But even such letters 
as have survived show the tale of 
her friendships to have been almost 
as long and varied as a medieval 
romance. In early girlhood, heart 
and dreams were emptied out to 
Mrs. Strong—later came the de- 
voted correspondence, alternately 
fanciful and anxious, with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Holland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Bowles, and Jane Scott 
Anthon. There were the young 
Norcross cousins, whom she was 
“wild with joy to see”; Mrs. Stearns, 
to whom she sent water lilies and 
homemade caramels and _ signed 
herself “with tenderness your 
mate.” And in the latter years, not 
having lived into an age both scorn- 
ful and fearful of sentimentality, 
she had long talks in the dark fam- 
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ily parlor with such contrasting 
women as Maria Whitney—agnos- 
tic, intellectual, apparently frigid, 
whose “disillusion” Emily refused 
to share—and Helen Hunt Jackson, 
romantic, witty, Western, with a 
mellow fullness of external living 
her New England comrade was 
never to know. To the dignified 
Judge Lord, a friend Emily bor- 
rowed from her father’s generation, 
she was in the habit of sending all 
sorts of “merry quips” and clip- 
pings, while her literary intimacy 
(“literary philandering” is Mrs. 
Bianchi’s word!) with Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson is a chapter 
in itself. 

It seems to have begun in 1862, 
through a note sent by the young 
woman to praise one of his articles 
in the Aflantic Monthly; and his 
answer was evidently so sympa- 
thetic that he was soon shown some 
of the fugitive poems, and even 
asked to pass judgment whether or 
not they were “alive.” They were, 
undoubtedly: but the critic added 
that they were also “spasmodic” 
and “uncontrolled.” Emily replied: 
“I had no monarch in my life, and 
cannot rule myself; and when I try 
to organize, my little force explodes 
and leaves me bare and charred.” 
So the inevitable happened, with 
the new friend—already an impor- 
tant man of letters—assuming the 
post of preceptor and “master”; 
and in answer to his many ques- 
tions, Emily Dickinson wrote some 
of the most candid letters of her 
elusive life. She could not send the 
picture he desired, so tried rather 
impressionistic self-description in- 
stead: “I am small, like the wren; 
and my hair is bold, like the chest- 
nut burr; and my eyes like the 
sherry in the glass that the guest 
leaves.” Here is a page of deeper 
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autobiography: “I had a _ terror 
since September, I could tell to 
none; and so I sing, as the boy 
does of the burying ground, be- 
cause I am afraid. You inquire my 
books. For poets, I have Keats, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning. For prose, 
Mr. Ruskin, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and the “Revelations.” I went to 
school, but in your manner of the 
phrase had no education. When a 
little girl, I had a friend who taught 
me Immortality; but venturing too 
near himself, he never returned.... 
You ask of my companions. Hills, 
sir, and the sundown, and a dog 
large as myself. . .. They are bet- 
ter than beings because they know, 
but do not tell.... I have a 
brother and sister; my mother does 
not care for thought, and father, 
too busy with his briefs to notice 
what we do.... They are reli- 
gious, except me, and address an 
eclipse, every morning, whom they 
call their ‘Father’” ... The cor- 
respondence continued  intermit- 
tently after Colonel Higginson had 
led his first colored regiment off to 
the Civil War—the war which 
seemed to Emily “an oblique place,” 
real only in the agony of its grow- 
ing death-toll—but it was not until 
1870, at Amherst, that the friends 
actually met. It was the one per- 
sonal note needed; and although 
there were too few meetings 
through the following years, when 
Emily Dickinson had become a con- 
firmed recluse, he remained loyal 
until death took her—and after 
that, still loyal to the poems he 
helped prepare for publication. He 
supplied precisely the intellectual 
balance, the solidity, needed by her 
highly sensitized heart and imag- 
ination—while she, if we may judge 
from the scattered notes still pre- 
served, told him all of herself a 
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woman of that delicate fiber ever 
tells to man. 

But the deepest and most tender 
intimacy of her entire life remained 
that with “Sister Sue,” who had 
come to live just “a hedge away” in 
1856. It was the time Emily needed 
her most, and she seems to have 
known admirably how to soothe the 
human hurt while at the same time 
stimulating the artistic pulse. In 
that young, growing family Emily 
found probably her greatest joys, 
and to Austin’s children their 
“most little aunt” was unfailing 
playmate, comforter, and cocon- 
spirator. “How to grow up I don’t 
know,” she had onee complained; 
and her whole intercourse with 
these young creatures was in their 
own mysterious dreamland patois. 
“Dear Ned Bird,” she wrote, “not a 
voice in the woods is so sweet as 
yours. The robins have gone, all 
but a few infirm ones—and the 
cricket and I keep house for Mr. 
Frost”: or again, with a surrepti- 
tious bit of pastry for the same 
man-cub—“You know that pie you 
stole? Well, this is that pie’s 
brother.” There is something more 
suggestive of Father Tabb or of Mr. 
Belloc than of “New English” de- 
corum in this delectable fragment 
sent the children with a Christmas 
cake: 


“The Savior must have been a docile 
Gentleman 
To come so far, so cold a night 
For little fellow men. 
The road to Bethlehem— 
Since He and I were boys— 
Has levelled—but for that ’t would 
be 
A rugged billion miles.” 
“How much you cost!” Emily 
Dickinson had written to one early 
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friend; and like the rest of us, she 
was to find the repetitional truth of 
this in all loving. But she was gal- 
lant and unquestioning in her will- 
ingness to pay the forfeit. “My 
business,” she declared with a beau- 
tiful, self-certain simplicity, “is to 
love—” and again, “I had rather be 
loved than to be called a king on 
earth or a lord in Heaven.” But 
as the inevitable blows fell upon 
her frail armor, she began to show 
an almost tragic longing to hold 
fast the few precious things. Death 
—for others, at least—she could not 
face; and when, in 1874, her father 
was stricken suddenly, her niece 
and biographer says that “for a 
time it seemed as if her mind could 
not sustain the blow.” She went 
about more than ever like Ophelia, 
murmuring, “Where is he? I can’t 
find him!”—although it does not 
seem that this noble but somewhat 
austere father had been much 
closer in real understanding than 
Ophelia’s own. There was the 
same helpless, wide-eyed question- 
ing when her young nephew Gilbert 
was taken a few years later. 
“Where makes my lark his nest?” 
she kept wondering: and upon the 
passing of that golden boy she 
wrote for her beloved and stricken 
Sue one of the most exquisite of 
her quatrains: 


“His life was like a bugle 
That winds itself away: 
His elegy an echo, 

Py His requiem ecstasy.” 

Emily was too highly sensitized 

to endure comfortably the dis- 

sonant chords of life—“this por- 
celain life,” as she called it, where 
one was but too likely to come upon 
one’s hopes “in a pile of broken 
crockery.” For happiness she was 
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not built, since her spacious de- 
mands could scarcely find fulfill- 
ment this side of an earthly para- 
dise. But for magnificent fullness 
of living, even for rapture, she had 
so unusual a capacity that one finds 
oneself speculating how that exotic 
and exquisite plant might have de- 
veloped in richer soil and warmer 
sunlight. She reveled in all the 
sensuous beauty of God’s earth, 
and would sit up half the night to 
“taste life” when the circus parade 
passed her windows. And to a 
voyaging friend this woman who 
went nowhere save in her far-flung 
dreams wrote: “I hope your ram- 
bles have been sweet. . . . To have 
seen Stratford on Avon and the 
Dresden Madonna must be almost 
peace.” 

Potentially, the poetic New Eng- 
land anchoress was both a Marie 
Bashkirtseff and an Eugénie de 
Guérin; and one wonders most of 
all what she might have made out 
of the stupendous revelations of 
Catholicism—the marriage of hu- 
manity and divinity in its sacra- 
ments, and that authentic mysti- 
cism which has been defined as the 
science of love. In early girlhood 
she seems to have been naturally 
religious, to have enjoyed the long 
Sunday sermons, and to have been 
shaken more than once by the 
thought of the presence of God. 
But soon came the inevitable bore- 
dom with the Puritan preoccupa- 
tion over “perdition,” and her quaint 
refusal to be “converted” by the 
family parson, or made “afraid” of 
God. It was not long before the 
bonds of that somewhat rigid faith, 
which wounded without supporting 
her eager heart, fell by the wayside. 
And in the following reaction she 
wrote ironical little verses which 
must have seemed highly sacri- 
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legious to her family; wondered if 
angels had hearts “beneath their 
silver jackets”; complained that 
heaven was “so cold” (it was in- 
deed, the only heaven she knew 
anything about!); and even went 
to the familiar youthful extreme of 
rebuking “the redoubtable God” for 
His “duplicity.” 

Yet, to a dear friend Emily wrote, 
“I am taking lessons in prayer, so 
to coax God to keep you safe”; and 
it was, in fact, anxiety for her 
loved ones which drew her back to 
a faith at once desperate and pa- 
thetic. With none of Francis 
Thompson’s fiery consolations, she, 
too, believed because she “dared not 
doubt,” and something like the cry 
of the dazed child stole into her 
verse: 


“At least to pray is left, is left, 

O Jesus! in the air 

I know not which Thy chamber is, 
I'm knocking everywhere. . . .” 


As years traveled on, she, too, 
traveled nearer the beginnings of 
peace. “Enough is so vast a sweet- 
ness, I suppose it never comes, only 
pathetic counterfeits,” she wrote. to 
Colonel Higginson—but after all, 
“This world is but this world!” 
During the last decade of her life 
Emily Dickinson never passed be- 
yond the family grounds, and her 
slight figure, always in white, 
Stealing out to water the flowers at 
dusk became a legend through the 
countryside. Those hidden flowers 
and the still more jealously hidden 
poems were the visible symbols of 
her life’s dual paradox: its hunger 
for experience, for adventure, and 
its equally acute hunger for home. 
Neither one was satisfied during 
the earthly transit, since both the 
flight and the rest of her heart met 


frustration. But one loves to be- 
lieve that both came to her at last— 
when, after two years of a partial 
paralysis, she died in the May of 
1886. “Is sickness pathos or in- 
famy?” she used to muse during 
those helpless months; and it was 
like her to wish she might “rest all 
those who are tired for me.” She 
seems, too, to have regained her be- 
lief in God’s power “still farther to 
surprise” us by beauty, and one of 
her last letters played tenderly with 
the thought of death, and with the 
divine Welcomer whose Voice and 
Vision seemed to insist, “I will not 
let thee go, except I bless thee.” 
Love taught Emily Dickinson all 
she ever knew about life: not the 
love accepted by her own people, 
which Emerson declared to be 


“Faithful but not fond, 
Bound for the just, but not be- 
yond,” 


but the love which was a burning 
and consuming fire, quite literally 
consuming all that it could not 
transmute into itself. In this sense 
it may be said that all her verses 
were love poems. She had called 
them her “letter to the world”— 
the letter not deliverable until after 
its sender’s death: and they tell us 
of her loves (the only things that 
really mattered!), of the world she 
looked out upon, and the God to- 
ward Whom she reached. Artis- 
tically, their value is uneven. Col- 
onel Higginson’s “spasmodic” is, 
indeed, le mot juste, since they 
vary all the way from the old rhet- 
oric of the poetaster to free verse 
and a distinct anticipation of what 
is now called imagism. She was at 
one moment as aphoristic as Emer- 
son, at another as adventurous as 
Edna Millay. 
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It does not seem that Emily Dick- 
inson had a very wide familiarity 
with poetry; and her almost hyster- 
ical dread of publicity shut her off 
from the professional criticism 
which might have corrected her oc- 
casionally faulty music and occa- 
sionally stilted or elliptical phras- 
ing. She had, in fact, both the de- 
fects and the qualities of her isola- 
tion; and it is as hurtful to her 
fame as it would have been to her 
fugitive spirit to declare—in the 
words of one recent and fervid an- 
thologist—that her work is “per- 
haps the finest by a woman in the 
English language.” For surely it 
is fairly obvious that she cannot 
stand comparison with Mrs. Brown- 
ing in sustained emotion, nor with 
Mrs. Meynell in the exquisite chis- 
eling of rarefied thought, nor with 
Louise Imogen Guiney (an almost 
contemporary daughter of New 
England) in the sureness of her 
music or her message. And yet 
Emily Dickinson was a poet of skill 
and of passion and of essential orig- 
inality, and there are few of her 
more than six hundred brief lyrics 
which American literature could 
well afford to miss. 

For in the essential matter of 
poetry she needed no teaching from 
without. One lifting breath of 
ecstasy, and heart and fancy were 
off with her own chimes, 


“Till, swollen with the sky, 
They leap upon their silver feet 
In frantic melody... .” 


Nowhere, perhaps, is this melody 
more silver than in this little song 
of smiles-in-tears: 


“Heart, we will forget him! 
You and I, to-night! 
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You may forget the warmth he 
gave, 
I will forget the light. 


“When you have done, pray tell me, 

That I my thoughts may dim; 

Haste! lest while you’re lagging, 
I may remember him! 


But for the most part Emily Dick- 
inson’s music is less conventional, 
more compressed; flung out in qua- 
trains or some such abrupt and 
shaking fragment as the one be- 
ginning— 


“What if I say I shall not wait? 
What if I burst the fleshly gate 
And pass, escaped, to thee? 
What if I file this mortal off, 
See where it hurt me,—that’s 

enough,— 
And wade in liberty?” 


“Shame,” wrote this woman with 
subtle insight, “is so intrinsic in a 
strong affection we must all expe- 
rience Adam’s reticence.” Yet in 
the secret legacy of her verse she 
climbed a step too high for self- 
consciousness, a step into the mag- 
nificent abandon of pure passion. 


“God would be content 
With but a fraction of the love 
Poured thee without a stint,” 


she could say quite simply, since 
the loved one might not hear. And 
because life ordained that the too 
absorbing perfectness must not see 
fulfillment, she was to play over 
and over again the note later im- 
prisoned in Alice Meynell’s “Re- 
nouncement” sonnet. Such an old, 
human note it is, such an old, old 
lesson, this torture of the Inordi- 
nate! From it grows the poetry, 
not of wisdom, but of wistfulness. 
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Yet who shall say that Emily Dick- 
inson did not speak with vital wis- 
dom as well as vital truth in her 
final surrender? 


“Father, I bring thee not myself,— 
That were the little load; 

I bring thee the imperial heart 
I had not strength to hold.” 


It was, indeed, imperial in its out- 
pourings, that heart of hers ever 
“close as the spaniel to its friends,” 
a rare playmate and rarer com- 
forter. She even “comforted her 
plants,” and scattered a most com- 
radely affection upon trees and 
clouds, birds and bees, bats and 
spiders (for is not the spider almost 
as precious to poets as the pre- 
destined ass?), and upon the stars 
she did not want named scientif- 
ically, and the March winds draw- 
ing off “like hungry dogs.” 

Humanity had, to be sure, its dis- 
enchanting moments, and Ophelia 
could not always forgo her scorn 
of certain “gentlewomen of dimity 
convictions” nor of the “hateful, 
hard, successful face” sometimes 
forced into her own. She felt the 
perennial pity and waste of putting 
“plated ware on a silver shelf.” 
But the anchoress had a whimsical 
sense of humor which came danc- 
ing into the midst of her arraign- 
ments. 


“I'm nobody! Who are you? 
Are you nobody, too?” 


would cry out the wise, wry, wan- 
ton spirit Barrie has christened the 


“M’Connachie” side of us. And 
perhaps it was M’Connachie, too, 
who brought her the humble hope, 
the robust reconciliation, which 
silences so much of our querulous 
criticism: 
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“Who has not found the heaven 
below 
Will fail of it above. 
God’s residence is next to mine, 
His furniture is love. .. .” 


Mrs. Bianchi is keen to enshrine 
her august little aunt as mystic and 
seer: one is not sure that she does 
not even suggest sainthood. Mys- 
tical the poet was, undoubtedly, in 
her symbolic reading of the outer 
life, her sense of the eternal, her 
increasing consciousness of the 
spirit interpenetrating and inter- 
preting the flesh. But to the pres- 
ent writer it seems preéminently 
the point of Emily Dickinson’s ex- 
pression that she was a_ seeker 
rather than a finder, a reacher-out 
rather than a compasser of the In- 
finite. Over and over again she de- 
scribes her precarious pilgrimage: 


“I stepped from plank to plank 
So slow and cautiously; 

The stars about my head I felt, 
About my feet the sea.” 


Or again she is climbing perilously, 
branch by branch, 


“Catching at the twigs that grow 
Between the bliss and me.” 


In The Single Hound, that little 
sheaf of lyrics dedicated to “Sue” 
and not published until 1914, we 
come upon more of the subjectivity 
of the singer than in most of her 
other work. It tells of herself— 
the Single Hound of the Soul’s own 
Identity—as well as of others and 
of life. But it is the same story of 
much loving, much dreaming, much 
striving, and a little peace. At its 
beginning is a rather remarkable 
poem of the Soul and its Guest, 
which is perhaps as close to essen- 
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tial mysticism as Emily Dickinson 
ever came. And at its close is a 
poem of some thirty lines—one of 
the longest in her entire work— 
summing up her Pilgrim’s Progress 
with real drama: 


“I did not reach thee, 

But my feet slip nearer every day; 
Three Rivers and a Hill to cross, 
One Desert and a Sea— 

I shall not count the journey one 
When I am telling thee... .” 


So it opens—and one is never quite 
certain whether the hard-pressed 
voyager is speaking to her God or 
to her lover. Or—to both, perhaps? 
For there can be no doubt that as 
the long years of separation and 
sacrifice wore on, human love be- 
came to her more and more per- 
fectly what Patmore was always 
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insisting, a symbol of the Love Di- 
vine. If only she might have known 
Coventry Patmore and his dazzling 
“corollaries of faith”! She was 
curiously close to his esoteric phi- 
losophy at moments—just as she 
was curiously close to the cryptic 
music and manner of his friend, 
Gerard Hopkins. She was, in fact, 
close upon so many secrets never 
quite revealed! Most of all, per- 
haps, was she like her own tossed 
craft, thwarted of its earthly har- 
bor, but to the end a symbol of 
proud, pathetic loveliness: 


“Finite to fail, but infinite to ven- 
ture. 

For the one ship that struts the 
shore 

Many’s the gallant, overwhelméd 
creature 

Nodding in navies nevermore. ...” 








LADY MIRIAM’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 


oe Philippi sleeps still, fanned 
by the breath of the Pangzan 
hills. Overhead the calm, friendly 
stars one always loves, but most 
of all at Christmastide. Away off 
there a torch-lit party passes. On 
another side a second, larger group. 
They are faring whither are we, to 
the palace-home of Gaius Vibius 
Maximus, Governor of Macedonia, 
for in his large hall is to be kept 
the Christmas vigil. Gaius Vibius 
it was who was prison-master six 
years ago, when blessed Paulus and 
Silas, scourged and fettered, were 
released by the earthquake. No one 
since that night surpasses Vibius 
in serving the Lord Christus. But 
let us attend to torch and street, 
rather than stars or persons, and 
be upon our way. 

Nearer now, but slower that we 
may avoid the throng. They know 
you are coming with me, but we 
shall not mingle with them, if you 
please, till the Sacred Bread is 
broken. "Twere better so, since the 
agape gives way to-night to prayer 
and holy vigils. 

How eagerly they come from 
every side! Here are two, there 
four, there three, yonder a group 
of six or more. Comes Patroclus, 
with all his household. Now a 
touching sight: A stout-hearted lad 
of ten or so holding a large torch 
in both his hands; a tottering man 
whose years are triple-heavy, with 
his hand on the lad’s shoulder. The 
old man is blind, and both are 
slaves to a dyer just outside the 
town. They climb the hill but 


slowly, yet meseems their faces are 
alight with joy. 

“I know not, but the wind was 
fav—” the words float down to us 
as their speaker passes. “I’m sure 
he is here, for we have prayed so 
much since—” another’ snatch. 
There is some unwonted expecta- 
tion afoot, beyond even that of the 
Christmas Eucharist. 

Vibius’s entrance (because his 
palace crowns a hilltop) leads al- 
most at once to a stairway. Here 
is the legionary, Prudentius, beside 
the doorway. Here the atrium, all 
blazing with hundreds (so it seems) 
of little lamps. Row on row they 
hang, around the walls, in the many 
archways, from the architraves of 
the colonnade, where they dim the 
stars. What a constellation of 
lamps there is at the far end of the 
hall, where the bishop, Epaphro- 
ditus, will preside. The lamps, too, 
disarm the chilly fingers of the 
night. We are only just in time, 
for the deacon, Theon, forthwith 
gives the signal, and the groups 
are separating, the men going to 
the right and the women to the left 
side, with children in both groups 
and ever passing from one to the 
other. 

Had you been here before, you 
would recognize there by that 
honey-toned pillar, Lydia, the first 
in all Macedonia, nay in all Europe, 
to know the Name of Christus. She 
is the mother of Theon. With her 
stand her freedwoman Syntyche 
and fair-haired Evodia, from whom 
blessed Paulus cast the pythonical 
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spirit. That tall man yonder is 
Publius Chrysippus, a vintner of 
means; his Nubian companion is a 
slave charioteer. Here is Chrysan- 
thus, a wool-dealer. What a group, 
about two hundred or more, of men 
and women of every walk and sta- 
tion in life, with slaves in the ma- 
jority. And how at ease they are 
in one another’s company here, the 
first fruits of many brethren. But 
look! The curtain is drawn by the 
bishop’s chair. The seniors will 
take their stations. First come four 
deacons, Theon among them, whose 
purple tunics are worked with 
flowers. They part, two standing 
on either side. Next the presbyters, 
also four in number. They wear 
fine woolen dalmatics whose snowy 
whiteness is sealed with the crim- 
son clavus. Enters now our shep- 
herd-father Epaphroditus, his own 
rich robes bespeaking the great oc- 
casion. Over a white tunic is folded 
a yellow pallium worked at the cor- 
ners in silver. But the people 
are expecting some one else, it 
seems, for there is many a stifled 
sigh as the curtain falls while 
the bishop and presbyters are 
seated. 

A moment’s pause and then Sy- 
rion, senior presbyter, rises, begin- 
ning the hymn: 


“Supreme God, we pray to Thee, 
Holy God, we pray to Thee. 

We commend to Thee all verity, 
We commend our last felicity, 
We commend to Thee our em- 


pery.” 


The song, low at first and rising 
with each petition, sweeps back and 
forth with a solemn cadence as the 
assembly, no longer a handful at 
Philippi, but voices of a vast, in- 
visible army, attests its trust in 
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God. It is a flood of many waters 


o’ersweeping the land. 


“By Thee we 
happy, 

Hear, O Supreme God, our litany, 

We stretch forth our arms to Thee, 
Hear us, holy, supreme Deity.” 


live conquerors, 


Before the echoes of the hymn 
have ceased, Epaphroditus rises in 
his place: 

“Men, brethren, saints of the 
church at Philippi,” he begins in 
his simple, direct way, “ ‘This day 
you shall know that the Lord will 
come and save us, and in the morn- 
ing you shall see His glory.’ But 
not, alas! as we have hoped shall 
the glory of the Lord be here re- 
vealed. You seek the blessed Lucas, 
for we were brought to expect his 
return against this Nativity night. 
Our son, the presbyter Chzeremon, 
went forth to Neapolis to bring him, 
but no message has come, nor has 
he returned. Let us not lose in this 
disappointment the annual expecta- 
tion of our redemption with which 
God doth at this season gladden us. 
Joyfully we must bear what be- 
falls.... Let us remember in prayer 
this blessed night, when benedic- 
tions like dew are raining down, 
the needs of our holy Church.” 

He paused and then, stretching 
forth his arms to heaven, began the 
holy litany. 

“Let us pray for the peace and 
tranquillity of the world.” 

“Kyrie, eleison, Lord, have mercy 
on us,” comes that wave-like re- 
sponse. 

“Let us pray for the Holy, Cath- 
olic, and Apostolic Church, spread- 
ing abroad everywhere.” 

“Christe, eleison,” with a move- 
ment that carries every heart to 
heaven. 
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“For all the bishops in the world, 
for all the priests, the deacons, vir- 
gins, widows, and orphans.” 

“Christ, hear us; Christ, 
ciously hear us!” 

And so the mighty prayer goes 
up for those just baptized; for the 
sick and those that succor them; 
for those who travel by land and 
sea; for the saints suffering in 
Jerusalem; for those working in 
the mines; for those in exile or in 
prison for the Faith; for those who 
persecute the saints. Kyrie, eleison; 
Christe, eleison. What a world-wide 
breadth of view Christians have! 

Hearts are beating faster now, 
for a travel-stained runner has just 
come in, and Theon is now whis- 
pering his message to the bishop. 
Epaphroditus smiles as he says: 

“Our prayer is even now an- 
swered. God has granted the mar- 
iners a port of safety, and to our 


gra- 


blessed Lucas a quick and safe re- 


turn. By good hap, an hour and 
he shall be here from Jerusalem, 
bringing his newly wrought Gos- 
pel. We shall therefore omit the 
Story of the Kings from blessed 
Matthzeus and await the Chronicles 
of blessed Lucas. Thanks be to 
God, and His Son, Iesus Christus!” 

“Amen, Alleluia, alleluia!” rises 
from every happy throat. 

At a sign from Epaphroditus the 
four presbyters now stand, two by 
two, facing the people, papyrus 
rolls in hand, to chant the respon- 
sory for Christmas. 

“Beholding from afar,” the first 
singers begin, “lo, I see the might 
of God approaching, and the clouds 
covering the whole earth.” 

“Go ye forth to meet Him,” all 
are bid by the remaining priests, 
“and say: Tell us if Thou art He 
that is to be Ruler over the people 
of Israel.” 
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“All ye inhabitants of the world, 
and children of men,” it is the first 
choir again, “rich and poor, one 
with another, go ye forth to meet 
Him and say: Hear, O Thou Shep- 
herd of Israel, Thou that leadest 
Joseph like a sheep, tell us if Thou 
art He.” 

“Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” 
comes the response, “and be ye 
lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of glory shall enter in, 
Who is to be Ruler over the people 
of Israel.” 

Then the deacons and all the as- 
sembly cry out with one voice: 

“Send, O Lord, Him Whom Thou 
wilt send. Behold the affliction of 
Thy people. As Thou hast prom- 
ised, come and save us.” 

With faces turned toward the 
East, standing, with arms out- 
stretched, the assembly prayed in 
silence for a brief space. “Our 
Father, Who art in Heaven,” 
chanted Syrion, and the others took 
it up. Then followed the general 
kiss of peace, preparatory to the 
breaking of the Living Bread. 
Small tables are set before Epaphro- 
ditus, on which the deacons place 
loaves and three golden vessels of 
wine. 

But see! The long-expected 
guests are come, are here quite be- 
side us, all unnoticed by the throng. 
That first man, middle-aged, with 
the high forehead and flowing black 
beard, is the blessed Lucas, called 
from healing bodies to be a physi- 
cian of souls. The younger, taller 
man is the presbyter Chzeremon, 
son of Epaphroditus. They stand 
apart in the shadow of an archway, 
attending the last sacred prepara- 
tions for the Eucharist. 

The bishop takes the bread in his 
hands and lifts his eyes to 
Heaven... . 
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“Joyful light of the holy glory, 
Of the immortal, the heavenly, 
Holy and blessed Father, 

O Iesus Christus!” 


The people are singing again, and 
one feels that o’erpowering surge 
of song, that prayer of conquering 
love, not to be denied. Epaphro- 
ditus has partaken now of the con- 
secrated Loaves and Cup, and is 
breaking for the priests and dea- 
cons. Now the presbyters assist 
him in administering to the advanc- 
ing throng. In the right hand of 
each kneeling suppliant is laid a 
portion of the blessed Bread, the 
new-born Babe of Bethlehem, and 
each one drinks of the precious 
grail of the Blood that flowed for 
him. Last of all, and still in their 
brown travelers’ cloaks, Lucas and 
his companion, we notice, approach 
the holy banquet table. Then they 


quickly retire to the place whence 
the seniors had entered. 

Holy silence, all-engulfing, heart- 
pulsing silence, rules the kneeling 
worshipers as the priests and dea- 
cons prepare the remaining par- 
ticles for the sick and those in 


prison. How one is minded, seeing 
these preparations, that the Bread 
is the bond of union among the 
worshipers of Christus! 

After the Bishop has recited the 
sublime formulary of thanksgiving, 
there is a stir as Lucas and Chere- 
mon make their appearance. All 
now stand again, and mothers and 
fathers are holding up heavy-eyed 
children to see this personage. One 
never saw so fine a dalmatic as 
Lucas wears, pure white wool, shot 
with silver, and in front a figure of 
a shepherd wrought in gold and 
colors. But one scarce notices the 
garment for the appeal of the man’s 
eyes and features. One sees the 
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countenance of purest Greek cast, 
the broad forehead, curling grayish 
hair, and full black beard, but one 
feels those compelling eyes now 
quickly seeking out the friends they 
have not seen for six years. 

How quickly is brought a bronze 
chair, all fashioned of dolphins, 
over which is spread the richest 
covering by the deacons. Only now 
one sees the reason for that circle 
of nodding lamps. Epaphroditus 
comes forward, and holding Lucas’s 
right hand, addresses his flock: 

“God be blessed and thanked for 
that He hath sent us blessed Lucas, 
who first came to us what time 
blessed Paulus came and lit the 
lamp of faith in Philippi. Now he 
returneth after six years, bearing 
the priceless records of Christus, of 
Whom he learned from Lady Mir- 
iam and the blessed John and 
James and all the elect at Jeru- 
salem. By Iesus’ special love shall 
we hear of the Nativity now as 
Lucas heard of it from the all-holy 
Lady Miriam herself. Oh! What a 
gift the Infant God hath brought to 
us this Christmas!” 

And now Epaphroditus has re- 
leased the hand of Lucas, and, bow- 
ing slightly, steps back to his 
former position. Lucas continues 
standing, and for the first time one 
notices he holds a vellum roll in his 
hand. 

“Great thanks I owe to God that 
I am with the saints of Philippi on 
this Nativity feast. Here, by the 
soft-flowing Gangites, did I first 
labor with blessed Paulus, father of 
the Gentile churches. Here again I 
resume my labors among you. And 
Paulus now, I hear, sojourns at 
Ephesus, soon to confirm the faith- 
ful here.” 

It is the voice of fullest self-pos- 
session, the attitude of fullest self- 











effacement. Accurate, impersonal, 
kindly, loyal. 

“Many days was it my blessed 
privilege to sit in the vine-covered 
home of Lady Miriam, Mother of 
our God, and hear her story of the 
Savior. How the heart burns to 
recall those hours! Who shall 
speak of the loveliness of the Lady 
Miriam, God’s masterpiece of love! 
The blue of the fair A2gean is in 
her robe, the deep-petaled roses of 
our hills are in her cheeks. Above 
the glory of Grecian or Hebrew 
maidens is her flowing hair, but her 
eyes—what deep wells of quiet love! 
But it is her singing heart that is 
the Lady Miriam, her heart ever 
singing sweetly unto God.” 

Lucas speaks rapidly, a great fire 
of love trying to break forth in 
clumsy words. All eyes are bent 
on him; all hearts quickening to 
his own. 

“It was this singing heart,” con- 
tinues Lucas more deliberately, and 
beginning to unwind the vellum 
roll, “choiring the message of the 
angel that Lady Miriam listened to 
those months until her time was 
nigh. Here is the Christmas story 
as she told it me.” 

Lucas sits down and holds the 
roll with both hands on his knees. 

“In those days there went out a 
decree from Cesar Augustus, that 
the whole world should be enrolled. 

And all went to be enrolled, 
every one into his own city. And 
Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth into 
Judea, to the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem: because he 
was of the house and family of 
David, to be enrolled with Mary 
his espoused wife, who was with 
child.” 

How songs of lowly Bethlehem, 
methinks, whereof Micheas had 
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foretold this destiny, would well in 
the heart of Lady Miriam as they 
began this journey. Songs of Ruth 
who gleaned these fields, finding 
faith; songs of royal David who led 
his sheep over these very hills! 
Glory, glory, glory unto God! 

“And it came to pass, that when 
they were there, her days were ac- 
complished, that she should be de- 
livered. And she brought forth her 
firstborn son, and wrapped Him up 
in swaddling clothes, and laid Him 
in a manger; because there was no 
room for them in the inn.” 

Ah! singing heart, what melting 
melodies now? 

No room; no room; but how 
could her heart sing in the throng 
and press of an inn? Many of the 
little lamps, one notices, are flick- 
ering and going out now, but no 
one moves to replenish them. The 
night air stirs and whispers, but no 
one seems to heed it. Lucas con- 
tinues: 

“And there were in the same 
country shepherds watching, and 
keeping the night watches over 
their flock. And behold an angel 
of the Lord stood by them, and the 
brightness of God shone round 
about them; and they feared with a 
great fear. And the angel said to 
them: 

“Fear not; for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, that 
shall be to all the people: for, this 
day, there is born to you a Savior, 
Who is Christus the Lord, in the 
city of David. And this shall be a 
sign to you. You shall find the In- 
fant wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and laid in a manger!’” 

Many stir a bit, and some few 
near me shiver momentarily, but it 
is not the rising wind in Vibius’s 
atrium but the cold of Bethlehem 
they are feeling. 
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“And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly army, praising God, and say- 
ing: ‘Glory to God in the highest; 
and on earth peace to men of good 
will!’” 

It is Miriam’s own song, one feels, 
that has burst from her heart, and 
the angels take it up. 

“And it came to pass, after the 
angels departed from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to 
another: ‘Let us go over to Bethle- 
hem, and let us see this word that 
is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath showed to us.’ And they came 
with haste; and they found Miriam 
and Joseph, and the Infant lying in 
the manger. And seeing, they un- 
derstood of the word that had been 
spoken to them concerning this 
child. And all that heard won- 
dered at those things that were told 
them by the shepherds. But Miriam 
kept all these words, pondering 
them in her heart.” 

“And she ponders them still,” con- 
cludes Lucas, rising, “in her vine- 
covered cottage in a heart that sing- 
eth sweetly unto God.” 
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It is quite dark now, for the 
lamps are all but spent. Again one 
sees above the silent stars that 
looked down on Bethlehem. All is 
still. 


“He Who was born in Bethlehem, 
Who was brought up at Nazareth, 
And lived in Galilee .. .” 


Lo, it is glossolalia, the Gift of 
Tongues! It is the voice of Lydia, 
but the high-pitched, piercing tones 
that bespeak the Spirit. 
“We have seen a sign in the 

heavens; 
The watching shepherds admired 
the bright stars; 
Falling on their knees they said: 
Glory to the Father, Alleluia, 
To the Son and Holy Spirit, glory. 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.” 


It is past; the tones inspired of 
Heaven die away. 

“Let lights be brought.” 
voice of Epaphroditus that speaks. 
“And let us go in peace on this fair 
Christmas morn.” 


It is the 
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By HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


LL Catholics are by this time 
aware that, in anticipation of 

the coming year of Jubilee, the 
Vicar of Christ has issued what he 
himself described as “an invitation 
to his beloved children to gather 
round their common father.” Fur- 
ther he reminds us of the eagerness 
with which in days gone by the 
faithful, regardless of hardship, 
danger, and expense, thronged to 
the city “whence flow forth to you 
the purest fountains of holy doc- 
trine and celestial pardon.” It 
might, indeed, be objected that, so 
far as “celestial pardon” is con- 
cerned, there is now no need for 


anyone to travel to Rome, since in- 
numerable plenary indulgences are 
placed within the reach of all at 
normal times upon terms which in- 
volve little trouble or cost to them- 


selves. But we have to bear in 
mind—a point which is often for- 
gotten—that the measure in which 
indulgences are gained depends 
upon other factors besides the mere 
external fulfillment of the condi- 
tions prescribed. If the conditions 
are easy, absolutely perfect disposi- 
tions may be necessary in the peni- 
tent to obtain the full benefit of the 
remissions which are offered. If 
the conditions are more arduous, 
and the penitent’s imperfect com- 
punction be reénforced (as happens 
in the Holy Year) by a great wave 
of supplication arising from the 
Universal Church, it is likely that 
God will be generous and grant a 
fuller measure of pardon than is 
strictly earned. 


But, whether this be so or not, 
Rome, as the Vicar of Christ re- 
minds us, is always the wellspring 
of “holy doctrine.” A great work has 
been achieved in the past by the pe- 
riodical conflux of vast crowds to 
the Eternal City, attracted thither by 
the Jubilee indulgence. More, per- 
haps, than any other of the devices 
employed by Divine Providence to 
maintain the unity of the Church on 
earth, the long succession of Holy 
Years has brought the more distant 
sheep of the flock into direct rela- 
tion with the supreme pastor. In 
these later centuries this personal 
contact, this union between the 
members and the head, has become 
increasingly necessary. So long as 
Christendom was a united whole 
and was, practically speaking, co- 
extensive with the Holy Roman Em- 
pire even though it were but a 
phantom empire, the agreement of 
mankind in doctrine was in some 
measure assured, but when the 
Eastern schismatics proved irrec- 
oncilable, when Wyclif and Hus be- 
gan to gain the ear of the people, 
when the rival claimants to the 
Papacy were anathematizing each 
other, when the Reformation had 
divided Europe into two camps, 
when the New World had been dis- 
covered and the Faith had been 
carried both to the Far East and to 
the Far West, then there made it- 
self manifest an ever growing need 
of centralization. Without saying 
that the institution of the Holy 
Year has been a dominant factor in 
attaining this result, it has cer- 
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tainly contributed largely to make 
Rome more and more a living influ- 
ence throughout the Catholic world. 
No one who has read the descrip- 
tions left by those whose devotion 
carried them to visit the tombs of 
the Apostles at these holy seasons, 
from the days of Dante and 
Petrarch to the times of Cardinal 
Wiseman, can fail to realize the 
bracing force of that sense of be- 
longing to a world-wide association, 
one in faith, one in spiritual ideals, 
and one in its veneration for the 
traditions belonging to a glorious 
past. 

This is what seems to me the 
great function of the Holy Year as 
an institution, but when we pass 
from generalities to particular de- 
tails, we find that Providence has 
employed seemingly the most hap- 
hazard methods to achieve its ends, 
and that in the strangest possible 


way old conceptions and forms 
have been worked into a relatively 
modern ceremonial, so that the Ju- 
bilee would appear to have its roots 
in the very beginnings of time. 

How the Anno Santo first began 
is even now to a large extent a mys- 


tery. No one can doubt the fact, af- 
firmed alike in the Bull of Boniface 
VIII. and in the contemporary dis- 
sertation of Cardinal Stefaneschi 
that, at the Christmas season of the 
year 1299, crowds began to flock to 
Rome from many distant regions, 
under the impression that a great 
and unprecedented indulgence was 
likely to be granted to those who 
visited the tombs of the Apostles at 
the beginning of the new century. 
What originated the rumor nobody 
could tell, and for a time the Pope 
paid no attention to it, but as the 
concourse, instead of diminishing, 
seemed to grow larger and larger, 
Boniface was at last moved to insti- 
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tute an inquiry. He had been par- 
ticularly touched by the spectacle 
of an old man who had been carried 
to Rome all the way from Savoy by 
three or four members of his fam- 
ily. When questioned, the vener- 
able pilgrim declared that he was 
107 years old. He said that his 
father had made a pilgrimage to St. 
Peter’s at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding century to gain the great in- 
dulgence, and had impressed it upon 
his children that, when a new cen- 
tury opened, any of them who were 
living ought to do the same. Sim- 
ilar statements were volunteered by 
other aged pilgrims, and in the end 
search was made in the archives for 
some record of the supposed indul- 
gence, but nothing was found. 
Modern investigators, and notably 
Dr. Nicolaus Paulus in his admi- 
rably exhaustive History of Indul- 
gences, have equally failed to dis- 
cover any trace of such a celebra- 
tion in the year 1200. Seeing, 
moreover, that this year fell in the 
pontificate of Pope Innocent III. 
whose Regesta are particularly well 
preserved, we can hardly doubt that 
Dr. Paulus is absolutely right in re- 
fusing to credit the concession of 
any such indulgence. Nevertheless, 
Boniface in 1300, moved no doubt 
by a compassionate feeling for those 
who had journeyed so far in the 
hope of celestial pardon, professed 
to credit the statements of the old 
people who had been questioned, 
and in his Bull, Antiquorum habet 
fida relatio, published on February 
22d of the same year, he seems to 
endorse this rather unsatisfactory 
evidence. At any rate, the first sen- 
tence declares that: “A _ trust- 
worthy report of our elders affirms 
that great remissions and indul- 
gences are granted to those who 
visit in this city the venerable basil- 
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ica of the Prince of the Apostles.” 
It will be noticed, however, that he 
does not commit himself to any 
precise statement regarding the date 
—he refrains from saying that it 
was in the first year of the century 
—or regarding the nature of the in- 
dulgences accorded in the past. On 
the other hand, the Pope goes on 
to declare that “in this present year 
(1300) and in each succeeding hun- 
dredth year we grant to all who, 
being truly penitent, shall confess 
their sins and shall visit the basil- 
icas of the Apostles, not only an 
ample and copious, but the fullest 
pardon of all their sins.” The visits 
had to be made for thirty days by 
residents in Rome and for fifteen 
days by pilgrims from a distance. 

The word “jubilee” is not any- 
where used in the Bull, and it would 
seem that this name was popularly 
attached to the indulgence in virtue 
of a custom which at this time had 
become pretty general. As Dr. 
Paulus has shown, any sort of 
great indulgence was apt to be 
called a jubilee, quite independently 
of the notion of a recurring period 
of fifty years; very much as the 
term “pasch” (pdques, pascua, etc.) 
was used among the Latin races for 
many great ecclesiastical festivals 
without reference to any connection 
with Easter Day. Seeing, however, 
that the name “jubilee” did get at- 
tached to it, it was natural enough 
when the year 1350 came round 
that an earnest appeal should be 
made to the then Pope, Clement 
VI., to renew the indulgence after 
an interval of fifty years. This was 
accorded, and in 1475, or rather 
sometime beforehand, a _ further 
concession was made reducing the 
period to twenty-five years on the 
plea that this term represented a 
generation and rendered it normally 
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possible for all who were of age to 
bear progeny to gain the Jubilee at 
least once in their lifetime. The 
conditions, moreover, have been to 
some extent modified. From an 
early date, visits to the four greater 
basilicas have been prescribed—in 
other words, the Lateran and St. 
Mary Major were added to the two 
Apostolic churches dedicated re- 
spectively to St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Communion and prayer for the 
Pope’s intention are now imposed 
as well as confession, but, on the 
other hand, the period of residence 
in Rome has been shortened, or, at 
any rate, full powers have been 
given to confessors to dispense with 
regard to the number of visits re- 
quired when circumstances render 
it difficult for the pilgrim to pro- 
long his stay. 

But the most interesting feature 
in the history of the Anno Santo is 
that of the ceremonial attending its 
opening and its close. In very sum- 
mary terms the ritual followed 
amounts to this: that on the Christ- 
mas Eve of the year preceding the 
Jubilee, the Holy Father with a sil- 
ver-gilt hammer breaks a passage 
through one of the great doors in 
the portico of St. Peter’s which for 
twenty-five years has been ob- 
structed with masonry, and then 
himself enters the church, followed 
by a retinue of ecclesiastics, among 
whom the penitentiaries (that is, 
the confessors vested with special 
powers) occupy a prominent place, 
and by the faithful. On the last 
day of the Holy Year, that is to say 
on the Christmas Eve following, the 
Holy Father, passing out through 
the portal at which he previously 
had entered, sets his hand to the 
walling up of the door, so that all 
ingress or egress thereby is ob- 
structed until the time for the next 
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Jubilee arrives. Formerly the door 
in question was very commonly 
called the porta aurea, or “golden 
gate,” and by that term was con- 
nected with traditions which stretch 
away back to the very beginnings 
of Christianity. 

When we come to ask when the 
ceremonial of the unwalling of the 
Holy Door was introduced and 
whence it was derived, we again 
find ourselves in the presence of a 
curiously difficult problem. At the 
Jubilee of the year 1500, during the 
pontificate of Pope Alexander VI., 
Burchard, the papal master of cere- 
monies, whose famous diary is one 
of the most important sources for 
the history of the period, tells us 
how at a preliminary meeting held 
on December 18, 1499, to discuss 
the arrangements for the opening 
ceremonial, the Pope came down 
to St. Peter’s to hear what had 
been resolved upon, and then, says 
Burchard, “I took the opportunity 
to show His Holiness the place in 
the chapel of St. Veronica which 
the canons of the basilica declare 
to be the so-called ‘golden door’ 
which was wont to be opened by the 
sovereign pontiffs upon each hun- 
dredth year of the Jubilee, which I 
had also frequently heard said and 
maintained in common talk. His 
Holiness was of opinion that it 
ought to be opened in the same way 
when this Jubilee begins, and he 
gave directions to have blocks of 
marble arranged and cut for the 
adorning of the said door to such 
height and width as the contour of 
the door showed on the inside. . . . 
Orders were likewise given to have 
the surface of the wall picked away 
within the contour of the golden 
door so as to leave a thickness of 
only four or five inches, but without 
on any account breaking a hole 
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right through, so that when His 
Holiness at the hour of vespers on 
the above-mentioned vigil of the 
Nativity should lay hand upon it 
{that is, strike upon it] it might fall 
easily and without delay, leaving 
free entrance to all.” 

When, however, the masons set 
to work to carry out their direc- 
tions, “it was discovered that there 
had never been any door at all in 
this place, but that the wall was 
solid and even, built into the other 
part of the wall on either side. 
There had only been an altar in that 
place which we thought was a door- 
way.” 

It should be mentioned that the 
ceremonial of the opening of a 
walled-up doorway takes place not 
only at St. Peter’s, but also at each 
of the three other basilicas to which 
visits are paid, a cardinal being 
deputed for each to conduct the 
opening ceremony as the Pope’s 
representative. Strangely enough, 
as Burchard goes on to tell us, there 
was also complete ignorance on the 
part of the clergy of St. Paul’s re- 
garding the existence of any “golden 
door” which was walled up and un- 
walled on such occasions. As a re- 
sult, therefore, of what was prob- 
ably a rather careless reading of 
Burchard’s text, the conclusion was 
arrived at and was generally ac- 
cepted until quite recently by writ- 
ers on the subject, that Alexander’s 
ceremoniarius had himself invented 
this unwalling ceremony, and that 
it was only put in practice for the 
first time in the year just men- 
tioned. So far has this opinion 
prevailed that an authentic medal 
of Pope Sixtus IV., struck for the 
Jubilee of 1475, has been pro- 
nounced to be spurious, because, 
while the obverse exhibits a bust of 
the Pope and the words SIXxTVs IllI 
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PONT M. ANO IVBILEI, it bears on its 
reverse the representation of a 
scene in which this Pope is shown 
knocking with a hammer upon a 
closed door. So far as its eviden- 
tial value goes, the existence of this 
medal, the authenticity of which is 
now universally admitted by numis- 
matological experts, would not suf- 
fice to prove that a walled-up door- 
way. was actually broken through 
in 1475. There is nothing to bar a 
purely figurative interpretation. 
The opening of a door is, after all, 
only another aspect of the exercise 
of the power of the keys; and the 
ritual of Palm Sunday, or of the 
dedication of a church, supply fa- 
miliar examples of the symbolism 
attached to the knocking at a closed 
door. 

However, the historical research 
of recent years has brought to light 
a considerable amount of positive 


testimony which leaves no room for 
doubt regarding the ceremonial ob- 
served, at any rate in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Take, for in- 
stance, the jurist Felix Hammerlin, 
who at some date before 1450 wrote 
a Dialogue concerning the Year of 


Jubilee. In this he makes one of 
the two interlocutors say, quoting 
the Gospel of St. Mark: 

“‘Enter ye by the narrow gate, 
because broad is the gate and spa- 
cious is the way that leadeth to de- 
struction,’ etc. Now of this gate we 
will make a most fitting application 
to the golden gate of Rome, which 
will be opened in the celebration of 
our Jubilee at St. John Lateran and 
the basilica of St. Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles, at the present time, 
seeing that for fifty years it has 
stood most securely walled up 
(muris firmissimis obstructa).” 

It seems hardly possible that any- 
one would think of interpreting this 
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language figuratively, but if doubt 
were still felt, the narrative of Gio- 
vanni Rucellai, who traveled to 
Rome to gain the Jubilee of 1450 
and who left an account of his expe- 
riences, would suffice to settle the 
question. Speaking of the five 
doors of St. John Lateran, he re- 
marks: “Of these five doors there 
is one which is always walled up 
except during the Jubilee year, for 
then the wall is broken down at 
Christmas when the Jubilee com- 
mences. The devotion which the 
people have for the bricks and mor- 
tar of which it is composed is such 
that, at the unwalling, the frag- 
ments are immediately carried off 
by the crowd, and the foreigners 
(gli oltremontani) take them home 
as sO many sacred relics. It is said 
that the face of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which attached itself to the 
tribune [that is, the apse] of the 
High Altar of that church passed 
through the same door, and on ac- 
count of this devout belief every 
one who wants to gain the indul- 
gence passes through that door, 
which is walled up again as soon 
as the Jubilee is ended.” 

I am inclined to think that we 
have here the clew to the whole of 
the unwalling idea, though these 
popular beliefs are shrouded in con- 
tradictions and hopeless confusion, 
and it would be impossible to at- 
tempt to track the matter out in a 
short article like the present. Cer- 
tain it is, in any case, that in the 
fourteenth century, and probably 
much earlier, men believed that 
when, according to tradition, the 
Lateran basilica was consecrated by 
Pope Sylvester, the contemporary 
of the Emperor Constantine, an im- 
age of Our Savior which no human 
hand had fashioned showed itself 
upon the wall and, in spite of 
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conflagrations and _ earthquakes, 
had remained there indestructible 
throughout the intervening cen- 
turies. Whatever we may think of 
the story now, the legend in the 
ages of faith was treated quite seri- 
ously, and it has left its mark upon 
the Roman Breviary where we still 
read, in the lessons for the Dedica- 
tion of the Basilica of Our Savior 
on Nov. 9th, that “the image of the 
Savior appeared to the people of 
Rome painted upon the wall.” It 
was not only in Italy that this was 
spoken of. An English poem of the 
fourteenth century already tells us 
a great deal about this “Salvator” 
which was “never y-painted with 
hand of man.” At what date the 
circumstance was added that the 
image of the Savior floated through 
the Golden Door is not clear, but it 
is interesting to note what Rucellai 
was told in 1450. After the passage 
which has just been quoted from 
him, he goes on: 

“It is also said that the palace of 
the Emperor Constantine stood in 
the place where is now the said 
church [the Lateran], and that in 
the palace there was a door which 
possessed this privilege, that what- 
ever person had committed murder 
or robbery or done any other kind 
of wickedness, if he passed through 
that door he was free from the 
crime which he had done; and that 
in the days of Pope St. Sylvester it 
was ordained, that, as up to that 
time an offender had been released 
from his temporal transgressions, 
so in future whoever passed through 
that door should be released from 
his spiritual ones.” 

Here, then, the Jubilee indulgence 
is tacked on to the idea of sanc- 
tuary, a very ancient conception in 
the Church; but all these folk 
stories, as might be expected, are 
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involved in inextricable confusion, 
and the vagueness of the local iden- 
tifications is well illustrated by a 
passage in the German Rombiichlein 
dating from about 1475. The writer 
is dealing with three doors, which 
led out of the “hall of Constantine” 
adjoining the Lateran basilica, and 
which had nothing to do with the 
portico of the church. It was sup- 
posed that these doors had been 
part of Pilate’s palace and that 
Christ Our Lord had passed through 
one of them. Naturally this was 
regarded by many as the Holy Door 
conferring a plenary indulgence, 
and it was hopelessly confused with 
the “Golden Door” of the basilica 
itself, through which the image of 
Our Savior had passed. Thus the 
Rombiichlein says: 

“Also they open the golden door 
at St. John Lateran only in the year 
of special pardon, but at all other 
times the golden door is walled up. 
People pass through all three doors 
in order that they may be sure to 
find the right one, and may not miss 
it, for they stand side by side, and 
whoever passes through, he is as 
completely cleansed from his sins 
as a man who is newly baptized; 
that is to say, if a man do it with 
contrition and devotion. People 
may also pass through the door for 
the holy souls.” 

Of course the word “Portiuncula” 
has etymologically nothing what- 
ever to do with doors, it simply 
means “little portion,” but I am not 
at all sure that some fancied con- 
version between porta and portiun- 
cula did not add further to the con- 
fusion. The Portiuncula certainly 
seems at one period to have begun 
with a short ceremony not unlike 
that of the opening of the Jubilee, 
but the Portiuncula indulgence is 
older than that of the Holy Year, 














even though the best critics now 
consider that it cannot have been 
granted in the lifetime of St. Fran- 
cis himself. 

I will only add in this connection 
that long before the first Jubilee 
was proclaimed by Boniface VIILI., 
the “Golden Gate” was a phrase 
very familiar to all travelers in the 
Holy Land. The name was given 
to one of the gates of Jerusalem 
through which it was supposed that 
Our Lord had entered the city in 
triumph on Palm Sunday imme- 
diately before His Passion. A\l- 
though it does not appear that any 
indulgence was said to be gained 
by those who passed through it, it 
is certain that in 1171, while Jeru- 
salem was still in the hands of the 
Latins, this “Golden Gate” was, not 
only closed, but walled up at all 
times except on two days in each 
year, namely, Palm Sunday and the 
Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross. 
It was apparently called the “Golden 
Gate” because it was covered with 
plates of gilded copper; and Felix 
Fabri, writing in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when, of course, Jerusalem 
had been long under Moslem dom- 
ination, tells us how the Christian 
_pilgrims repeatedly risked their 
lives to obtain little pieces of this 
gate which they brought home as 
relics. There seems to be an element 
of folklore at the back of all these 
curious beliefs and practices, attach- 
ing a peculiar consecration to the 
act of passing through a gateway. It 
would be easy to connect them with 
other observances of still earlier 
date, but the investigation would 
require more space than can be af- 
forded in an article like the present. 

Let me turn, then, to give an il- 
lustration or two of the eagerness 
shown by the Roman populace to 
acquire fragments of the Holy Door, 
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which had already been noted by 
Rucellai as early as 1450. In the 
opening ceremony of the Jubilee of 
1575, it appears that Pope Gregory 
XIII. used his silver hammer so 
vigorously that it broke in his 
hands, cutting his finger. Never- 
theless he made a small hole right 
through the brickwork. Then fol- 
lowed the penitentiaries, smiting 
the door with mallets, and as they 
were assisted by the workmen on 
the other side who had already 
loosened the brickwork so that it 
should yield easily, the door fell 
with a crash. The arrangements 
made to preserve order must on 
this occasion have been very defec- 
tive, for no sooner was the door 
down, than a general scramble en- 
sued, all the bystanders, not except- 
ing the soldiers who were there on 
guard, precipitating themselves 
upon the débris to secure as many 
fragments as they could. The re- 
sult was, as Mucanzio, the master 
of ceremonies, records, that some 
two hundred people _ struggled 
through the doorway, or were 
driven through it by the pressure 
from behind, before the Pontiff 
himself had crossed the threshold. 
The uproar was such that the re- 
monstrances of the master of cere- 
monies and the singing of the choir 
were completely drowned. Neither 
was the contretemps without its 
tragic side, for it became known 
after the ceremony was over that at 
least six persons in the crowd had 
been trampled to death. 

One would have thought that the 
lesson of such a disaster would have 
sufficed for all time, but at the very 
next Jubilee in 1600, a similar scene 
occurred, though fortunately with- 
out the same fatal consequences. 
“The confusion was due,” says Ala- 
leona, then master of ceremonies, 
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“to the curiosity and eagerness of 
so many people to get fragments of 
the mortar of the Holy Door’; and 
he adds that the papal camerieri 
were among the worst offenders, 
though they knew perfectly well the 
order which had been appointed. 
An English account of the opening 
ceremony on this occasion informs 
us that “the said workmen and 
all the people, moved with devotion, 
tooke and bare away the stones and 
mortar of the said gate with such 
great diligence and dexteritie, that 
all whatsoever was found (great or 
little) was voyded from thence, as 
it may be said, in the twinkling of 
an eye.” 


MOTHER 


Such scenes of disorder, we may 
confidently believe, are not likely 
to occur in these days when the of- 
ficial police control of large crowds 
has become a fine art. Let us only 
hope that, so far as the spiritual 
aspects of the Jubilee are con- 
cerned, the ill-regulated zeal which 
formerly gave birth to so much ex- 
travagance may not have degen- 
erated into apathy, and that the 
invitation of the Holy Father may 
draw to Rome in the coming year 
crowds of fervent Catholics eager 
to foster among individuals and na- 
tions that spirit of union and mu- 
tual charity which he has so much 
at heart. 





MOTHER. 


By JESSIE VAUGHN HARRIER. 


Coup I portray the brightness of your face,— 
The silver halo of your hair,—your frame 
Whose slim erectness still puts youth to shame,— 


*Twere not enough. 


It needs that I should trace 


The subtler lineaments of your spirit’s grace,— 
The witty speech,—the artist sense that asks 
A fine perfection in all simple tasks,— 
The patience that seeks not for special place 
Or honor, but transmutes to minted gold 
Each little daily joy,—the courage high 
To front each challenge that the soul may try,— 
And all that loving selflessness untold 
That only we may know, oh, Mother mine, 
Who hold you as the saint within our shrine! 
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By STANLEY B. JAMES. 


PART V. 


NONCONFORMITY’S VIA MEDIA. 
The “Free Catholics.” 


URING this course of events I 

had been drawn into closer 
touch with Dr. Orchard and the 
“Free Catholic” movement which 
he represented. 

“Free Catholicism” is an attempt 
to combine Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. It is a characteristically 
English effort to effect a compro- 
mise between two diametrically op- 
posite views of truth. A few con- 
crete instances of the working of 
this experiment will convey the 
idea. 

Take, for example, the question 
of Orders. The absence of any 
emphasis on the apostolicity of its 
ministers in Congregationalism has 
been suggested already in my refer- 
ence to my ordination. At the op- 
posite pole is the Roman claim to 
the right to confer the dignity of 
priesthood. 

Desiring some kind of Apostolic 
authority, but refusing to submit to 
Rome, Dr. Orchard secured ordina- 
tion at the hands of Bishop Vernon 
Herford, who calls himself “Bishop 
of Mercia and Middlesex, Adminis- 
trator of the Metropolitical See of 
Madura and Tinavelly in India, of 
the Patriarchate of Babylon and the 
East.” Concerning the claims of 
Bishop Herford (whose ordination 
I myself received in 1919), I cannot 
speak with any authority. It is 


sufficient for my purpose here to 
point out that the course taken by 
Dr. Orchard, and, later, by myself, 
avoided the two extremes, but, at 
the same time, branded us with 
orders which, whether valid or no, 
are, of course, schismatic. The ac- 
ceptance of Bishop Herford’s or- 
dination involved but little in the 
way of canonical obedience, and, at 
least in my case, was preceded by 
the scantiest kind of instruction in 
the duties of the priesthood. In 
twenty-four hours I was baptized, 
confirmed, ordained deacon, and, 
finally, priested—all without any 
suggestion of making my confes- 
sion. I imagine that Dr. Orchard’s 
experience was a similar one. 

Or, take the question of the Mass. 
The minister of the King’s Weigh 
House “celebrates” every morning, 
and once a month, on Sunday, High 
Mass is said, the service-book used 
having been compiled by Dr. 
Orchard from Roman and other 
sources. It is in English, but omits 
no essential feature of the Roman 
Rite. But, as a considerable sec- 
tion of the church members do not 
appreciate this innovation, the 
usual Nonconformist practice of a 
simple Memorial Service, on a Sun- 
day evening once a month, is re- 
tained, when, after prayer and the 
reading of Scripture, bread and 
wine are partaken of. This adop- 
tion of both Catholic and Protestant 
practices reminds me of the story 
told of Sir Isaac Newton, who is 
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said, in absent-minded mood, to 
have cut a big hole in his study door 
to admit his cat, and a smaller hole 
for the use of her kitten. Surely 
the Mass is a Memorial Service as 
well as a Sacrificial Offering! 

You may call a chess board black 
with white squares or white with 
black squares and in either case the 
definition is simpler than a de- 
scription of it as composed of both 
black and white squares. “Free 
Catholics,” unfortunately, have 
never been able to decide whether 
they are Protestants modified by 
Catholic sympathies, or Catholics 
modified by Protestant sympathies. 
In the body known as “The Society 
of Free Catholics” one never quite 
knows which is the head and which 
the tail, whether the emphasis is on 
the “Free” or on the “Catholic.” It 
would tend immensely to clear up 
the situation if this point was 
elucidated. At present, discussion 
has no starting point and can, there- 
fore, have no conclusion. 

But even if this question were 
settled there would remain the awk- 
ward fact that Protestantism has 
no positive values save those which 
are already included in Catholicism. 
The practice of holding a Memorial 
of the Lord’s Supper as a supple- 
ment or addition to the Mass is a 
case in point. But “Free Catholics” 
talk as though Catholics and Prot- 
estants had each their contribution 
to make to some Common Fund 
of Truth. The spirit of the Refor- 
mation was essentially negative and 
iconoclastic. The only contribu- 
tion it could make to Catholicism 
would be to declare that certain 
things maintained by the Church of 
Rome were not true. I fail to see 
that this could be described as ef- 
fecting a synthesis of Catholicism 
and Protestantism. If one man 
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says he has seen the other side of 
the moon and another says he has 
not, we do not call their respective 
arguments contributions to a Com- 
mon Fund. 

This is all clear enough to me 
now, but for a long while I was 
uncertain which was the head and 
which the tail of the strange animal 
on which I had stumbled. The dis- 
covery, if it was to be made, could 
come to me, I knew, only by actual 
experiment. I had to practice Free 
Catholicism at the King’s Weigh 
House Church before I could find 
out. 

Fortunately the opportunity pre- 
sented itself a couple of years after 
my ordination by Bishop Herford. 
At that time Dr. Orchard was look- 
ing about for some one to assist 
him and to take charge of the East 
End Mission connected with his 
church. The choice fell on me, 
and shortly after (my wife and chil- 
dren, owing to post-war housing 
difficulties, having gone to live in a 
cottage in the country), I entered 
into residence at the Weigh House 
Parsonage. 


The King’s Weigh House Church. 


A friend of mine, at one time, like 
myself, an official of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, who is now a 
Benedictine monk, owes his con- 
version to a vision of Our Lord 
granted him during the giving of 
Benediction in an Anglican Church. 
(Benediction is forbidden to An- 
glicans, but the clergyman in this 
case ignored his bishop). ‘That is 
an instance of the way in which 
grace finds its way, at times, 
through non-Catholic channels. In 
a less dramatic form that is what 
happened to me at the King’s 
Weigh House. The sacramental 
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life practiced there opened up a 
new world to me. The schismatic 
character of the worship did not 
trouble me. The perpetual pres- 
ence of Our Lord on the altar, the 
daily celebrations, the novelty of 
the adventure in which we were 
engaged in thus introducing Cath- 
olic practices to Nonconformity, 
were, for a time, enough. Just as 
the listening-in apparatus enables 
us to hear, by our own fireside, the 
leading vocalists and musicians of 
the world, so, it seemed to me, we 
had discovered a method of secur- 
ing the benefits of Roman Cathol- 
icism without going to Rome. 
Here was I, still a member of the 
Congregational body, enjoying, as I 
imagined, all that a Roman Cath- 
olic enjoys, and without having to 
pay the price that he pays. 

The very easiness and simplicity 
of the device should have awakened 
But scarcely any- 


my suspicions. 
thing of the kind occurred to me. 
On one point, it is true, I was dubi- 


ous. Church membership at the 
Weigh House involves no more than 
a bare profession of belief in Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. No period of 
instruction is obligatory. More- 
over, we prided ourselves on the 
fact that Communion was open to 
all, whether members of that or 
any other church or not. It was 
possible for anyone, unbaptized and 
unconfessed as he might be, to 
share the Sacred Feast. I say we 
prided ourselves on this, believing 
it to be indicative of a broad and 
tolerant spirit. 

It was not long, however, before 
I began to question this. The 
broadness and tolerance seemed 
like that of a woman who should 
accept every lover who presented 
himself. As the sacrament of mar- 
riage limits the giving of ourselves 
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in the intimate relations of men 
and women, so, it seemed, some 
overwhelmingly sacred pledge of 
permanent discipleship should limit 
the bestowal of this divine privilege. 

I was rushed, practically without 
previous training, into saying Mass 
and hearing confessions. The or- 
deal was, I think, the most painful 
I have ever undergone. I was al- 
most incredibly stupid and slow to 
learn what was necessary. I made 
innumerable mistakes. My absent- 
mindedness was the jest of the par- 
sonage. 

Confessions I dreaded with a lit- 
erally unspeakable dread. All this 
I reckoned as the price I must pay 
for my priesthood. How much was 
due to innate stupidity and how 
much to an instinctive reluctance to 
accept an office to which I had no 
right, I cannot say. I believe the 
latter cause had a great deal to do 
with it. With the proper authority 
behind me I am convinced that 
most of my difficulties would have 
vanished. 

This instinctive reluctance was 
reénforced by the nervous fussiness, 
as of those not quite sure of them- 
selves, which characterized our 
services. There was nothing of 
that matter-of-fact manner in which 
a Catholic priest says Mass. We 
were self-conscious, and our con- 
gregations were self-conscious. The 
story goes that a Catholic lady, who 
had found her way to Dr. Orchard’s 
church and who was asked what 
she thought of it, replied, “I prefer 
our own quiet service.” 

Dr. Orchard is probably the most 
powerful preacher in London, and 
this, rather than the sacramental 
worship, is the attraction which 
draws the large congregations that 
attend the King’s Weigh House. It 
is due to this fact that, in spite of 
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all the efforts to Catholicize the 
worship, it is not a Catholic congre- 
gation—that is to say, it is not the 
miscellaneous assembly one finds in 
a Catholic place of worship. Dr. 
Orchard may preach what he un- 
derstands of the doctrines of the 
Universal Church, but his style is 
such as to draw only those of a 
special class. He makes little or 
no appeal to the illiterate, or to 
those outside the pale of social re- 
spectability. The amazingly het- 
erogeneous elements to be found in 
almost any Catholic Church have 
no counterpart at the King’s Weigh 
House. It is, on the whole, a com- 
fortable, well-educated, middle- 
class body of people who are found 
there. Indeed, if I am not mis- 
taken, it is the association of ritual 
with the social prestige of the An- 
glican Church, rather than any 


suggestion of Roman origin, that 


commends it to this ultra-respec- 
table congregation. Nonconformity 
in England has passed the stage of 
social ostracism, and its adherents 
are disposed to welcome any hall 
mark of gentility such as an ap- 
proximation to the forms in use in 
the national Church. The sur- 
plices and Anglican hymn _ book, 
and other tokens of the same caste, 
in use at the Weigh House have, for 
this reason, won an easy victory 
over the Dissenting prejudices of 
the Doctor’s bourgeois following. 
Readers of the foregoing pages 
will not be surprised, therefore, 
that, however much certain ele- 
ments in the ministry of this 
church might commend themselves 
to me, I did not find myself at home 
among those composing the congre- 
gation. A lady objected to me once 
on the ground that I “looked like 
a cowboy,” and, I imagine, found 
her objection increased when told 
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that I had been one. Another lady, 
a leading member of the church and 
active in good works of various 
kinds, objected to my habit of using 
the Stations of the Cross in my 
children’s services at the Mission. 
“They live among brutal surround- 
ings,” she argued, “and the sight 
of brutality as displayed in pic- 
tures of the Passion can only tend 
still further to brutalize them.” 
This overrefinement was character- 
istic. It was objectionable, even 
from a social point of view, for it 
bespoke the Nonconformist parvenu 
anxious to stress his gentility, but, 
from the religious point of view, it 
displayed an almost incredibly dis- 
torted and diseased conception of 
the effect of the Gospel story. 

Among people of this kind I was 
plainly out of place. I was galled 
and irritated, to the bounds some- 
times of good temper, by the veneer 
that covered the good rough fiber of 
human nature. It was a relief to 
get away to the tenements of my 
East End parish and the urchins 
who were being depraved by too 
close intimacy with the pictured 
story of the Cross. 


The East End. 


The Mission of which I now had 
charge is situated near the Tower 
of London. Great warehouses 
fronting the river, inclosed by high 
brick walls, present a sinister and 
gloomy aspect. Over the cobble- 
stones of the roadway pours with 
pitiless din a ceaseless stream of 
lorries going to or coming from the 
docks. Lying back from these are 
grim-looking tenements crowded 
with the families of the casual la- 
borers employed on the wharves. 
In the best of weather it is a cheer- 
less neighborhood. In the dingy 
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smoke-laden atmosphere through 
which it is generally seen, it is 
dreariness itself. The knowledge 
of the misery that festers within 
those tenements, and of the reputa- 
tion enjoyed by neighboring streets 
where a cosmopolitan collection of 
seafaring folk are gathered, does 
not add to its attractiveness. In 
the asphalted courtyards of the 
tenements and in the streets, 
swarms of ill-clad children play 
with a zest that challenges the sur- 
rounding gloom. Forbidding as the 
district was, I invariably found it a 
welcome relief from the West End 
in which the Weigh House was sit- 
uated. The people were more hu- 
man. Life was more real. The 
everlasting fight with poverty gave 
a poignant interest that the luxury 
of Mayfair lacked. It is impossible 
to live among such people without 
loving them. Their faults stare you 
in the face—for no privacy shields 
their domestic affairs or enables 
them to keep up appearances. They 
lie to the philanthropic folk who 
come among them with the facility 
of long habit, and endure with calm 
impassiveness the swarm of civic 
officials who tabulate their down- 
sittings and their up-risings. But 
if you are neither a philanthropist 
nor an official but just a fellow man, 
friendship holds out its hand to you 
at every corner. 

In this forbidding neighborhood 
stood the Mission. There had con- 
gregated here as helpers those of 
the more extreme Protestant type in 
the Weigh House congregation, and, 
though the church was supposed to 
control its offspring, it was plain 
that the two were conducted accord- 
ing to very different principles. 
Under Dr. Orchard’s ministry, the 
worship and preaching took the 
first place. At the Mission, at the 


time of my advent, these features 
were absent. The place existed as 
a club, and the premises were un- 
dergoing extension to increase their 
usefulness in this capacity. The 
theory was that social activities 
would prepare the way for definitely 
religious services. Religion, it was 
thought, could not make its way 
among people of this class unless 
introduced with tact as an appendix 
to billiards, gymnasium, and baths. 
A few hundred yards away from us 
was a Roman Catholic church 
crowded with the very people to 
whom this was supposed to apply. 
They filled their large church to 
hear Mass, and they filled it again 
frequently at an evening service. 
The lesson was not lost on me, but, 
apparently, it had no effect upon 
those who had been responsible for 
the conduct of the Mission. 

This topsy-turvy view of things 
at once created friction between my- 
self and those working there. It 
soon became evident that we were 
looking at things from different 
angles. The theory that the Cath- 
olic and Protestant points of view 
could be combined broke down ut- 
terly. A_ plausible appearance 
might be given to its operation at 
the Weigh House, where a kind of 
dictatorship settled matters in dis- 
pute, but here it was different. 
Either the Club as such took first 
place with the Church in the back- 
ground, or vice versa. I determined 
from the start that the Mission 
should be conducted primarily as a 
church, but it was easier to fix on 
this principle than to carry it out. 
The additions to the building were 
framed on the opposite principle, 
and the workers whom I found 
there were, nearly all, indoctrinated 
with the ideal of an East End settle- 
ment. At every step taken to give 
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prominence to the ecclesiastical 
view of our functions, I was con- 
scious of silent opposition. 

In the chaos that prevailed, my 
guiding star, so to speak, was the 
altar and its sacrifice. I kept my 
eyes on that. It was, I thought, the 
Mass that mattered. If that were 
once recognized as our fixed poiut, 
everything else would fall into its 
proper place. For the time being I 
was willing that the social activities 
should lose their importance. I 
told myself that it might even be 
necessary that they should die out 
altogether. They would revive with 
greater vigor and develop in a far 
healthier way if they had, as their 
foundation, an ordered devotional 
life. My obvious lack of interest in 
the social life of the place was con- 
strued as due to the absence of hu- 
man sympathy. I was supposed to 


have allowed my “priesthood” to 


have obscured my manhood. I was 
too “reserved” for work in such a 
district. I could not “come down 
to the level” of the folk among 
whom we were placed, and so forth. 

It was not only the silent opposi- 
tion of my fellow workers which 
finally wrecked my plans. Had that 
been all, determination, tact, and 
the passage of time would have won 
the victory. There was a deeper 
and far less tractable reason. “Free 
Catholicism,” however it might ap- 
peal to a certain class, could never 
win its way in the East End. It 
needed too much explanation, did 
not present sufficiently definite is- 
sues, and had all the obscurity of a 
compromise worked out by cultured 
theorists. 

I was told that, before introduc- 
ing the kind of services held at the 
mother church, I must give my con- 
gregations a course of instruction. 
Stress was laid on the fact that 
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those at the Weigh House were edu- 
cated people who could understand 
such things, but that those among 
whom I labored could not be ex- 
pected to show the same intelli- 
gence. It seemed to me, on the 
other hand, that such people as we 
had would more easily learn from 
the actual spectacle of sacramental 
worship than from anything said 
about it. 

But the whole situation was hope- 
less from the start. The lack of 
knowledge of working-class psy- 
chology on the part of our middle- 
class patrons, the prevalence of 
cheap and easy theories as to the 
need of civilizing people by “social 
settlements” before you could Chris- 
tianize them, doomed the experi- 
ment to failure from the start. 
That failure proved that “Free 
Catholicism” was a class product 
and would not survive transporta- 
tion to another social soil than that 
in which it had originally sprouted. 
People simply did not know what 
we were up to. That we were not 
Roman Catholics was evident; that 
we were not the ordinary type of 
Evangelical mission was equally 
evident. The attendance at the 
services was limited to our own 
workers and a few old pensioners 
on our bounty whose motives in 
coming: may be readily guessed. 
Had I lived the life of a recluse, had 
I never come into contact with hu- 
man nature in the rough, had I had 
no dealings with the illiterate 
classes, the fault could easily have 
been attributed to my deficiencies. 
But it was not for nothing that | 
had myself starved and slept in 
doss houses, and mingled with 
every conceivable type of the 
“down-and-outs”; and such a 
charge, in my case, falls flat. 

I lay some stress on this because, 
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when, at last, I saw my way into the 
only Church which, without sur- 
rendering one iota of the Faith or 
abandoning any one of its tradi- 
tional practices, can fill its build- 
ings with the poorest of our cities, 
it was said that I had become a Ro- 
man Catholic on account of my per- 
sonal failure at the Mission. I was 
supposed to have abandoned Con- 
gregationalism because I had not 
succeeded in it. The very reverse is 
the truth. It was my perception of 
the utter inadequacy of the means 
provided by the Weigh House ré- 
gime for reaching the poorer classes 
that inhibited my energies. I could 
not throw myself into a work in 
which, subconsciously, I had ceased 
to believe. I could not play billiards 
with zest when I was quite con- 
sciously aware that it was just such 
“attractions” that were, from the 
prominence given them, giving a 
false impression of our object. I 
could not let myself go when all the 
time I saw that the experiment was 
doomed to fail. 

I did, at the last, what I have done 
on other occasions. I put the thing 
of which I doubted to the test by as 
bold a forward movement as I could 
conceive. With the beginning of 
Lent I held a series of Special Serv- 
ices. The thing was well organized. 
Workers visited the tenements 
for weeks beforehand distributing 
handbills inviting the people to 
come. Street processions, carrying 
banners and candles, marched on 
the evenings of the services through 
the muddy streets, singing hymns, 
stopping at the street corners for 
addresses to passers-by. Nothing 


that I could think of to make the 
series a success was left undone. 
Money was not lacking; personal 
help was forthcoming in abundance, 
but the result was almost nil. 
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I was prepared for the failure. 
As evening after evening that strug- 
gling procession, with its flickering 
lights and wind-blown banners, set 
out through the gloom of Stepney 
and returned rather more straggling 
and no bigger than when it started, 
such hopes as I may have had sank 
to zero. I had shot my last bolt and 
it had missed. 

There was only one thing I could 
now do. 

During my visits to the tenements 
to awaken interest in our Special 
Services I had invaded the room of 
an old Irishman. 

“Who are yez?” he asked. 

“I come from the little church in 
Darby Street,” I said. 

“There’s only wan Church,” he 
hissed. “It’s the Howly Catholic 
Church.” There was much more to 
the same effect, but I scarcely 
stopped to listen. There was a 
fierceness in his manner, a violent 
dogmatism with which I could as 
well have argued as I could argue 
with a mad bull. Before this storm 
I bowed. I must have looked cowed 
and ashamed, for cowed and 
ashamed I was. This tempestuous 
assault expressed my own secret 
thought. I knew he was right. 
From that moment, I think, my 
mind was made up. There was only 
“wan Church.” 


Dr. Orchard. 


Of crucial importance in the final 
stages of my pilgrimage was the 
personality of the man to whom al- 
ready so many references have been 
made. But although I lived under 
the same roof as Dr. Orchard for 
nearly two years, I cannot say that 
I ever became intimate with him. 
It seemed to me that he was one of 
those men who give the public more 
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than they give their immediate 
friends. His sermons were full of 
self-revealing intimacies. To his 
congregation he bared his heart 
with daring candor, but in private 
conversation he had nothing to add 
to what one had heard him say in 
the pulpit. There were no confiden- 
tial supplements to that. Beyond 
the requirements of his sermon his 
mind did not go. When I wanted 
to follow up some argument he had 
used or ventured to criticize some 
weak point, there were no reserves 
to support the public statement. 
The whole case had been put as well 
as he could put it in the sermon. 
He has none of the slippered ease 
in which many men put off and for- 
get their public selves. As he is un- 
usually frank in his discourses, so 
he is unusually reticent before the 
few. He is first and foremost and 
all the time the preacher. His pul- 
pit work seems to absorb his whole 
personality. The opportunities, 
therefore, which I enjoyed of living 
with him offered few advantages in 
the way of a more private knowl- 
edge. 

Preaching is both his hobby and 
his occupation. It is a passion to 
which he devotes his whole self. I 
think if he analyzed his mind, he 
would find that his sense of a voca- 
tion for preaching comes before his 
respect for the authority of the 
Church. In other words, it often 
seemed to me that the possibility 
that the Church might impose com- 
parative silence on him might prove 
a more serious hindrance to his 
submission than some other more 
common objections. I may be 
wrong, but at least it is true that his 
surrender of what he regards as his 
call to preach, if it were required 
of him, would prove as costly a 
sacrifice as anything he might be 
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asked to give up. When, shortly 
before I joined him, his wife died, 
he spent a short holiday at St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Buckfast, in Devon, 
among the Benedictines there, and 
it was understood that he was then 
considering the possibility of be- 
coming a Catholic. The first ser- 
mon he preached on his return, 
however, dispelled any fears his 
congregation may have had. It was 
on the value of preaching. 

His knowledge of Catholicism is 
considerable, and his expression of 
admiration for the Church strongly 
phrased and frequent. The works 
of leading Catholic theologians are 
on his shelves and are often con- 
sulted. But, although the matter 
constantly came up for discussion 
between us, I could never discover 
his real objection to the claims of 
Rome. 

In spite of a close acquaintance 
with the theory of Catholicism, a 
naive ignorance of the practical 
implications of the theory some- 
times revealed itself. Thus, for in- 
stance, when my decision was fi- 
nally made and I told Dr. Orchard 
that I could no longer say Mass for 
him, he pleaded the inconvenience 
of the position in which I was plac- 
ing him and urged me to continue 
in office until some substitute could 
be found. That I should be violat- 
ing a vital principle by so doing did 
not occur to him, and it was diffi- 
cult to convince him that the 
Church I was about to join would 
not approve of any such action on 
my part, however great the incon- 
venience caused, and would not 
proceed with instruction until my 
connection with the Weigh House 
ceased. 

Friends and critics have some- 
times complained of a certain face- 
tiousness in the preacher’s treat- 
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ment of serious themes. He is 
often called the Bernard Shaw of 
Nonconformity. I wish I could find 
the right word for that boyish gay- 
ety which, at times, is so engaging 
and, at other times, so disturbing, 
but it escapes me. For want of a 
better term I am afraid I must run 
the risk of misunderstanding by 
saying that there is, in Dr. Or- 
chard’s composition, an underlying 
strain of frivolity. The question of 
Catholicism has never presented it- 
self with the practical seriousness 
that belongs to it. To expound 
Catholic doctrine, to indulge in 
Catholic practices, to act as a pi- 
oneer in introducing Catholic 
thought to Nonconformity is not in- 
consistent with this. 

Catholicism is interesting, more 
so even than psychoanalysis and so- 
cialism. It provides an admirable 
platform for brilliant dialectic, as 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton found to his 


delight years before he actually be- 


came a Catholic. It is a good 
weapon with which to castigate 
duller heads and minds less sensi- 
tive to the signs of the times. To 
certain of the youthful members of 
Dr. Orchard’s congregation it is the 
latest and most fascinating eccle- 
siastical game—the more enjoyable 
because it awakens alarmed protests 
from the more sedate elements in 
that body. It reminds me of the 
boyish glee with which Anglican 
vicars of the High Church school 
defy their bishops, and the irrespon- 
sible adventurousness of the whole 
“Anglo-Catholic” movement. 

Dr. Orchard, I think, cannot be 
wholly acquitted of something of 
the same spirit. His breezy pugnac- 
ity and brilliant powers in repartee 
find full employment in the defence 
of Catholicism. His position might, 
perhaps, be defined by saying that 
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he is a Catholic as far as he can be 
without actually committing him- 
self, and sufficiently a Protestant to 
afford a reason for not committing 
himself. His Protestantism serves 
as a safeguard against the logic of 
his Catholicism; his Catholicism 
affords him a means of escape 
from committal to a Protestantism 
which he has insight enough to see 
has no future. With all his under- 
standing of the Faith, the Faith it- 
self is not his. The very fierceness 
with which he contends for it makes 
that clear. Did he possess it, his 
manner would give a stronger im- 
pression of calm assurance. A 
Catholic friend of mine who once 
heard him pronounced him “crude.” 
The epithet would astonish his ad- 
mirers, but, though not herself of 
the cultured class, his auditor had 
a Catholic experience, and to her 
ears his matter and manner be- 
tokened the ecclesiastical parvenu. 

I have lingered on this theme, not 
merely on account of its importance 
in the process of my own develop- 
ment, but because it is well that we 
should try to understand the psy- 
chology of those who seem so near 
the Church and yet remain outside. 
There is something pathetic, as I 
look back over the widening gulf 
between us, in that alert restless 
figure and that eager mind, with its 
almost fatal incapacity for escaping 
self-consciousness and taking the 
simple step that would put an end 
to harassing compromise—some- 
thing that reminds one of a lost 
child. 

It has been difficult to write even 
such criticism as I have permitted 
myself, for the memory of innu- 
merable personal kindnesses and of 
the ineffaceable debt of the pupil to 
the teacher rises between me and 
the paper and almost blots out the 
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words. But for Dr. Orchard, I do 
not know where I might not have 
found myself in the period follow- 
ing my exile from conventional Con- 
gregationalism. He opened a door 
for me by which I was enabled to 
escape the outer darkness that 
seemed the only alternative, and if 
he did not himself enter, I must, not 
the less gratefully, record my in- 
debtedness. 


The Last Phase. 


During the final stages my mind 
turned for a brief period to the 
“Anglo-Catholic” movement. I had 
been brought into contact with sev- 
eral clergymen of that school, and 
with certain of them was on terms 
of intimacy. I had, as a matter of 
fact, gone so far as to write to the 
Bishop of London with a view to 
ordination. But the phase was a 
brief one. Into that involved con- 
troversy concerning Anglican Or- 
ders I do not propose to go. It oc- 
cupied but a small place in my con- 
sideration of the question. The 
aspect of the matter which closed 
that avenue to my mind was the re- 
flection that the Anglican Church 
only repeated on a larger scale the 
difficulties I felt at the Weigh 
House. Dr. Orchard’s congregation 
was by no means unanimous in its 
view of his methods. The church 
was in no way officially committed 
to the “Free Catholic” position. 
Compromise between the various 
sections was the means by which 
peace was secured. At the Mission 
I was hampered by representatives 
of the ultra-Protestant element, and 
even Dr. Orchard’s support could 
not always guarantee the carrying 
out of what both he and I thought 
desirable. All this I perceived was 
a miniature of the state of Anglican- 
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ism. I might find myself in a cu- 
racy in which every facility was 
given for the development of “Ro- 
manizing tendencies,” but ordina- 
tion as an Anglican clergyman 
would subject me to the authority 
of a bishop who might be Erastian 
and semi-Unitarian. The same pol- 
icy of compromise would again 
check me on every hand. I was 
glad eventually to be able to dis- 
miss the whole question and clear 
the ground for the simple issue of 
“Free Catholicism” versus the 
Church of Rome. 

During the last few weeks of in- 
decision, I formed the habit of fre- 
quenting Catholic churches in Lon- 
don. The presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the atmosphere of devo- 
tional repose, and everything else 
that such places suggested made 
them harbors of refuge for one 
whose whole being was crying out 
for a Home. There I could sit in 
the semi-darkness and for a while 
forget that I was still outside the 
domestic circle of this Ancient 
Mother. But no anodyne of that 
kind could still the voice that bade 
me face the facts, and the longing 
to be actually, as well as in imagina- 
tion, of the Family proved too 
strong to be resisted. 

It came to that at last. I had 
spent the best years of my life as 
an exile in more senses than one, 
and I was homesick and tired. The 
Tramp of yesterday had followed 
the “long brown path leading wher- 
ever” he chose, and the novelty of 
the adventure and the lusty strength 
of his youth were exhausted. I had 
little to bring home with me as 
trophies of my pilgrimage save 
broken hopes and a jaded mind. | 
could lay these on the altar but that 
was all; the rest had been spent in 
the barren service of self and noisy 
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“movements.” It could not be, I 
thought, that God had provided no 
place in which the spirit of man 
might rest. Somewhere there must 
be certainty. Prejudices against 
certain aspects of Catholic doctrine 
and custom had given way, thanks 
to the Weigh House, to a better un- 
derstanding. There was now noth- 
ing but the instinctive fear of a step 
fraught with such serious conse- 
quences, both spiritual and mate- 
rial, as that which I contemplated. 
Yet it was not merely as to a 
Refuge that I came to the Church. 
If I wanted rest, I wanted also the 
certainty that would give me a sure 
basis for action. I wanted—even 
thus late in life—to begin to live. 
Nothing that I had ever done seemed 
worthy of the supreme importance 
of existence. So far I could point 
to no act that made it worth God’s 
while to create me. Indeed, outside 
the Church there was no organiza- 
tion, no individual, that demanded 
of me the kind of surrender that I 
had been born to make. When it 
came to ultimate things, they all be- 
came nervous of their own author- 
ity and let me off. Compromise was 
the canker in them all. They left 
me still demanding the Leader Who 
would prove His authority by the 
utter relentlessness of His demands. 
Something within me was as yet un- 
mastered and would not be at rest 
until it was mastered. I craved the 
act by which I could irrevocably and 
under indisputable authority sign 
away my rights to God. That was 
the final appeal which the Church 
made to me. Protestantism, in ac- 
commodating itself to current de- 
mands, had lost all attractiveness. 
It was the intransigence of the 
Church that proved the final factor. 
With that act achieved, I could be- 
gin to live. Hitherto I had been oc- 
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cupied in studying maps and time- 
tables. But the journey itself must 
now begin. The decision would re- 
lease my pent-up energies. If, from 
one point of view, it was tiredness 
that drove me into the Church; 
from another, it was the desire to 
devote myself to some object worthy 
of my entire surrender. An imper- 
fect Church must mean imperfect 
service. No man can give his best 
to that which is itself not The Best. 

It did not, in one sense, appear to 
be a choice; it does not appear to 
me such now. I did not balance the 
advantages of making my submis- 
sion against the “advantages” of 
not doing so. I did not put the 
values of Catholicism against any 
alleged values of Protestantism. I 
saw clearly that in choosing Cathol- 
icism I chose the whole against the 
part. Nothing would be lost. If 
that had seemed even possible, I 
could never have taken the step I 
did. I wanted every thing the uni- 
verse had to give and would not be 
satisfied until I secured a pledge of 
it. No star must be missing from 
my firmament. A joy forever for- 
bidden, however small, would make 
my heaven a hell. The Church 
could be rigorously exclusive, I 
seemed to see, because it was so 
magnificently inclusive. It could 
brand as schismatic every sect that 
rose above the horizon, with what- 
ever splendor the new body shone, 
only because that splendor already 
glittered in her crown. As the 
traveler who sees the sun go down 
in the west expects, by turning his 
face eastward, to see it rise in still 
more glorious majesty, so I knew 
that, by reorienting my life toward 
the Universal Church, I should re- 
cover all I seemed to be giving up. 

And thus it was that, with no 
particular emotion, calmly and with 
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a clear understanding of what I was 
doing, I made my way, one dark 
night, to the Dominican Priory at 
Haverstock Hill, in the north of 
London, to ask that I might be in- 
structed. And it was there that, in 
due course, in the same quiet, mat- 
ter-of-fact mood, I was received into 
the Church by the Prior, Father 
Fabian Dix, O.P. 


The Beginning. 


We end with the beginning. 

Even as regards material things 
it has meant starting life all over 
again. There are converts who, 
after their reception, are able to 
pursue the even tenor of their way 
as though nothing had happened. 
Their business habits continue un- 
broken. They carry a new secret in 
their hearts, but they carry it under 
their old jacket. It has not been so 
in my case. 

As I write, the primroses are 
blooming in our Hampshire lanes 
and fhe daffodils are showing them- 
selves on the lawn of this bungalow 
that, for the time, is our home. The 
skylark has commenced his sere- 
nade of the heavens, and, at a thou- 
sand points, spring breaks through 
into our wintry world. Fifty-four 
such springs have come and gone 
since I first drew breath, but never 
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such a one as this. For to-day all 
things are made new, not flowers 
and grasses, birds’ songs and sun- 
shine, but the inner texture of the 
world. Ancient stains have been 
erased from my mind. The creases 
of my soul have been straightened 
out. Something of what it means 
to be “born again” comes to me on 
this soft April wind. Is it that God 
has kissed me? 

Human lovers, when they would 
take to themselves the woman of 
their choice, first prepare for her a 
home in which love may unfold and 
grow. All my life some unseen 
Lover has haunted my errant steps 
and thrown His shadow across the 
perilous paths in which I would 
have walked. I would have gone 
to Him sooner, but I knew of no 
Home where he and I could live in 
the blessedness of sacramental love. 
It is only of late that He has re- 
vealed to me the Home that, forsee- 
ing, in the beginning, my need of 
Him, He built on an abiding founda- 
tion of Rock. To live with Him 
there, to feast at His board, to whis- 
per my guilty secrets in His ear and 
receive His unstinted absolution— 
this, and this chiefly, if any should 
ask, is what the discovery of the 
Church has meant and continues to 
mean to the writer of these records 
of his past. 








THE DRAMA. 


EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. WHAT PRICE—ILLUSION? 


O decry realism in the theater is 
as inept as to deny romanticism 
all box-office value. It is palpable 
that Way Down East and Shore 
Acres were a long leap in advance 
over the artificialities of such fa- 
mous favorites as The Two Orphans 
and The Count of Monte Cristo. 
Shore Acres, indeed, was the fore- 
runner of the typically modern 
genre play like The Show-Off and 
Minick, which are built up, not 
around plot or situation, but char- 
acter. They are so eminently real 
—so static at times in reality—that 
one wonders occasionally why the 
fourth wall of these homes should 
be torn down for us outsiders. In- 
tricately intimate vignettes of fam- 
ily life, they show average whole- 
some “folk” whose very humanity 
affords the humor or the pathos. 
The Show-Off is particularly in- 
teresting at the moment, when one 
is able to contrast it with one of the 
finest examples of the older school 
of theme play, carried to its apex 
by Pinero. In The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, there is no lack of char- 
acter drawing, but it is used as the 
pivot for the ingeniously wrought- 
out plot. We are never surprised 
that Pinero has shown us his draw- 
ing-rooms at that particular mo- 
ment, for in every line uttered one 
senses movement and action to- 
wards a definite goal. I have a rec- 
ollection that I missed the entire 
first act of The Show-Off and yet, 
apart from a real regret at losing 
any of its most excellent dialogue 


and playing, I believe I lost nothing 
essential. In fact, the second or 
third act of The Show-Off might 
really as well be the first. 

But we leave the Pinero play with 
the feeling that none of the char- 
acters will ever again be quite the 
same. The idea—‘“that the future 
is simply the past again, entered by 
another gate”—has been visualized 
before us. To accomplish such a 
result usually forces the play- 
wright to coagulate the molecules 
of meticulous realism into pretty 
large slices. Pinero has hastened 
the imperceptible flow of the river 
of life and, using the stones of his 
plot as a dam, has caused it to 
overflow the situation in the trag- 
edy of the final curtain. Though 
“theatrical” is now perhaps more 
often used as a slur, “theatrical” 
describes it. But The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray contains some very real 
people and some very real philos- 
ophy. - One must also be grateful 
that Paula, with most unmodern 
magnanimity, does not throw all 
the blame for the misuse of her 
gifts on her Creator. The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray also has a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. It is 
in these attributes that Minick dif- 
fers from The Show-Off. At the 
close of Minick, Old Man Minick 
has moved—spiritually. He has 
discovered—to use another quota- 
tion from Pinero—“that the only 
distances are the distances we carry 
around within us.” He has found 
the distance that separates the old 
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from the young. He admits that 
old age has caught him. 

This brings us to the newest form 
of realism. We shall call it—with 
apologies—a subjective one. Che- 
khov laid bare before us the aver- 
age, normal Russian soul; Gorki, 
the abnormal. O'Neill, Pirandello, 
Lenormand strip any soul that 
comes; they seem, sometimes, to 
prefer the deformed ones. The 
fashion is not for spiritual nudity, 
but nakedness. Naturally a crooked 
line is just as true as a straight one; 
a crooked man just as real as a 
straight one; and yet, when the nor- 
mal mind visualizes genus Homo, 
it does not see before it a cripple. 
Men know that there are bad 
women—an enormous number of 
them—yet most men prefer to think 
of women in general as pure. We 
all know that the body and its de- 
sires can overcome the spirit, yet 
we invariably symbolize the dragon 
of sin as crushed beneath our St. 
Michaels. We know that war is a 
cruel, bestial game, yet when we 
think of our dead it does not seem 
amiss to see them in the halo of a 
pure emotion. For such petty 
weakness the new Adamites of the 
theater have no mercy. They tear 
the drapery of illusion off not one 
particular character, but a whole 
concept. They revel in generalities. 

“I used to think women were 
good,” cries the frenzied hero of 
Conscience. He is the strong, hon- 
est Westerner who, a few years ago, 
would have melted the heart of any 
stage director or playwright. But 
it’s “thumbs down” now for such a 
myopic visionary. “It’s Jazz and 
Gin that women are made of,” an- 
swers his author, proceeding to 
demonstrate it; and the only use 
made of the hero’s simple, manly 
muscles is to allow him to strangle 
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with one hand the corrupt little 
baggage he had idealized as wife 
and woman! 

The corroding influence of femi- 
ninity is pictured even more dras- 
tically in Tiger Cats. Here, a psy- 
chologist with an idealistic message, 
is dragged down to the level of the 
“tiger” he has married. He is left 
groveling at the soiled feet of a 
beautiful body. Flesh is shown to 
be stronger than the spirit. 

What Price Glory has created a 
vast amount of discussion. Per- 
haps no woman should attempt to 
criticize it, for it is a man’s play and 
a man’s world that it reproduces. 
It is a photograph—so men have 
told me—of the routine of war. It 
is ruthless cynicism—unexpurgated 
brutality. It is the popular adjec- 
tive, hard-boiled. Its men are “he- 
men,” cursing with every word; ly- 
ing and fighting over a drab of a 
woman; drunken; broken with 
physical pain; brave. Their wit is 
literally of the manure heap; their 
humor, the antithesis of common 
niceties. The A. E. F. who fought 
to make the world a better place! 
Well—here’s how it was done! 
Man sunk to the level of the troglo- 
dyte. It seems to me quite as mis- 
taken to call What Price Glory a 
plea for pacifism as to say that 
Spaniards organize bullfights to in- 
culcate sympathy for animals. Most 
of the audience laughed through 
most of the scene in the dugout. 
Bullfights are tremendously pop- 
ular. So is What Price Glory. 

Women do not fight in the 
trenches, but—most women have 
found out that the picture of the 
Madonna is not the whole story of 
motherhood. While there is still a 
chance of men being forced again 
some day to fight for us; while 
women must bear children,—with 
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cowardice sometimes and in wicked- 
ness,—shall we focus on the tradi- 
tion of Washington and the Ma- 
donna, or shall men and women, 
without shame, enjoy laying bare 
the ugliest details of their spiritual 
nakedness? Is it prudery or com- 
mon sense not to broadcast every 
fact of living? 

Social convention is, of course, 
now a term taboo. It is really only 
the safeguards that civilization has 
acquired in the process of worldly 
wisdom. Good taste as a criterion 
is entirely out of vogue. That is a 
pity; for good taste is the transla- 
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tion into modern phraseology of the 
old Greek sense of proportion. It 
eliminates the use of crooked lines 
just for the sake of their being 
crooked unless together they form 
a straight whole. Everything in 
this world is paid for by us sooner 
or later. If we accept the message 
of modern art, which seems to be, 
“Poor fool, don’t keep your eye 
above you on a planet but hitch up 
your motor in the good real mud or 
stubble under your feet!” I ask, and 
I ask seriously, what price are we 
willing to pay for the loss of a soar- 
ing vision? What price—illusion? 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


THe FarMer’s Wire. — Eden 
Phillpotts’s comedy of a Devon- 
shire farmer who attempts matri- 
mony for a second time. Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn lend it the benefit of 
their united and charming talent, 
and the whole entertainment is as 
wholesome, agreeable, and some- 
times as heavy, as an apple dump- 
ling of the sound old British school. 
—At the Comedy Theater. 


THE Frrepranp.—A lively and 
often witty farce of the Renaissance 
and Benvenuto Cellini. Twin bal- 
conies are substituted for twin beds, 
but the girl—a lovely thing to look 
upon—is taken in toto out of The 
Jest. "Nor is any of the free speech 
or free morals of Boccaccio found 
wanting. The settings and cos- 
tumes are of excellent design and 
color. Equally satisfying to the 
eye is the Cellini of the younger 
Schildkraut. He is a romantic ac- 
tor of the first rank and, what is 
more rare, combines with grace- 
fully fluid gestures and speech a 


1This theater and the others mentioned in 
these notes are all in New York City. 





very pointed sense of satire. The 
cast on the whole is admirable. The 
coarseness of some of the lines is re- 
grettable.—At the Morosco Theater. 


Wuat Price Giory.—A brutal 
and cynical sketch of a company 
of Marines at the Front during the 
Great War. The drunken Captain, 
who has risen from the ranks, and 
his time-honored rival, the Ser- 
geant, have but one immediate am- 
bition—the temporary possession of 
a little French camp follower. The 
bargain they strike with her father 
provides the humor for Act I. Act 
II. is in a dugout where no physical 
horrors are omitted. But it is here 
that the blinded and bleeding re- 
cruits turn instinctively to the Cap- 
tain—hard-boiled bully though he 
be. Back at their billet in Act III., 
the Captain and Sergeant resume 
their duel for the girl, only to be 
ordered suddenly back to the 
trenches. In their common misery 
and exhaustion, their feud is for- 
gotten. So is the girl. Together 
they stagger out; back to something 
that is bigger than their tired 
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selves. What is it? What is it 
that makes men make war? There 
is no answer to that in What Price 
Glory. There is only the implacable 
power of the war machine. “Be 
hard-boiled” is the slogan. Hard- 
boiled is the only attribute of a sol- 
dier. The language of the trenches 
is reproduced as faithfully as the 
police will permit. The cursing be- 
comes pitifully monotonous. Per- 
sonally, I hope that not very many 
foreign visitors will see this sketch 
of one cross section of our army. 
They might mistake it as typical of 
all American doughboys. That is 
the danger of any play that deals 
frankly with types rather than par- 
ticular characterizations; for, out- 
side of the Captain of Louis Woll- 
heim,—the original Hairy Ape,—the 
other characters are very roughly 
drawn. The spirit of 1924 cannot 


evidently be the spirit of 1776, but 


the fact that huge audiences can 
laugh at and enjoy What Price 
Glory is its real horror.—At the 
Plymouth Theater. 


MINICK.—A dramatized version 
by George Kaufman of Edna Fer- 
ber’s well-known story on the King 
Lear theme, reproduced in a five- 
room flat in Chicago. The pathos is 
perhaps increased by the fact that, 
unlike Goneril and Regan, Old Man 
Minick’s son and daughter-in-law 
are intrinsically affectionate and 
kind. They want to do the very 
best they can. So does he. But 
they are two different generations. 
Sufficient humor is injected by the 
daughter-in-law’s club affiliations 
and meetings. The Minick of O. P. 
Heggie is a masterpiece. Phyllis 
Povah and the rest of the company 
support him as he deserves to be 
supported, while Winthrop Ames 
sustains his reputation as one of 
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our best directors. Minick is a play 
we recommend to all. And let us 
add, it is not a tragedy, for the Old 
Man finds a solution for himself.— 
At the Booth Theater. 


THe Snuow-Orr.—One of the 
well-deserved successes of last sea- 
son, revolving about a family group 
in Philadelphia, and the son-in-law 
in particular, who gives the title to 
the play. The cast is one of the 
best on Broadway as a working 
whole, and it is a thoroughly whole- 
some and unusually clever comedy. 
—At the Playhouse. 


EXPRESSING WILLIe.—Another 
comedy that survived the summer. 
Rachel Crothers has supplied Crys- 
tal Herne and Louise Closser Hale 
with sympathetic réles—to which 
they certainly add all that is pos- 
sible. Making not very subtle, but 
thoroughly entertaining, fun of the 
modern phase of individualism, 
Expressing Willie has, in its very 
funny and perfectly proper bed- 
room scene, a farcical situation that 
will probably carry it through most 
of the winter. Willie himself is 
also a distinct success.—At the 
Forty-Eighth Street Theater. 


THE Seconp Mrs. TANQUERAY.— 
An important revival of Pinero’s 
famous tragedy with Miss Barry- 
more in the title réle. It is the 
story of a woman with a past whose 
attempt at respectable matrimony 
is interrupted by the ghost of her 
former sins. The dialogue is bril- 
liant, the situations highly dra- 
matic, and the Paula of Miss Barry- 
more, though noticeably uneven, is 
a very vital character. Her first 
entrance seemed uncertain. When 
she coarsened Paula in Act IL, she 
was surer of herself and of her 

















She certainly lost none 
of the comedy in her lines. At the 
close—although quite another 
Paula—she was a tragic and beau- 
tiful figure. Tanqueray does not 
live up to the promise of Act I., but 
Lionel Pape as Cayley Drummle 
was easy and well-mannered. It is 
to be deeply regretted that Arthur 
Hopkins evidently spent more on 
the scenery than on salaries—no- 
ticeably the male representatives of 
what are supposed to be the British 
aristocracy. The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, though old, is not thread- 
bare of interest. It also contains 
one most striking ethical truth— 
that to say, “Now I will be good,” 
is quite as arbitrary as to say, “Now 
I will be a college graduate.” There 
are years of preparation before one 
can enjoy either righteousness or 
education. Being good meant being 
bored to Paula. That was her real 
tragedy.—-At the Cort Theater. 


audience. 


ConsciENCE.—Alone in a hut in 
Alaska, the protagonist of Con- 
science relives with his audience 
the unpleasant scenes of his mar- 
ried life that have led to his becom- 
ing a murderer. At last driven mad 
by demoniac laughter, he rushes 
out into the snowstorm. The 
producer here, losing all sense of 
the ridiculous, has the murdered 
girl appear in fluttering draperies 
among the snowflakes. “Well,” 
one old lady was overheard to re- 
mark, “J never would have dressed 
her up as an angel!” Neither 
would we. Her acting, however, is 
perhaps the best and only excuse 
for the production.—At the Bel- 
mont Theater. 


Tiger Cats.—This adaptation of 
Les Félines by Mme. Karen Bram- 
sen is now running with marked 
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success in London. David Belasco 
has staged it here. Its theme is 
that all women are predatory 
brutes. “Stroke them and they purr. 
Cross them, they show their claws.” 
To judge from the ladies in the 
play, however, one would be in- 
clined to add that instead of mere 
claws, the heroine’s expensive little 
slippers contained some well-de- 
fined little hoofs. One thoroughly 
regrets that her husband is such a 
poor shot. Although a professional, 
he is also a very poor psychologist. 
Having made the grave initial error 
of selecting his worthless wife, he 
succumbs to the evil in her. His 
philosophy that we are dominated 
by our primitive instincts is his 
own undoing. Hatred, jealousy, 
and lust kill all his finer emotions. 
It is not a pleasant play, nor is it 
technically a good one. Mr. Robert 
Lorraine seems more a very tired 
husband and a rather bored actor 
than an idealistic man of science, 
while Miss Cornell’s conscientious 
attempt to make herself into a de- 
cadent basilisk is very much ham- 
pered by the incurable sweetness 
and freshness of her charming 
voice.—At the Belasco Theater. 


THe Best PeopLe.—A most di- 
verting comedy as well as an in- 
dictment of the hedonism of pres- 
ent-day society. Is eugenics—mean- 
ing marriage with a virile specimen 
of the “lower,” harder working 
class—the solution of the dual prob- 
lem of securing the survival of the 
“best” people and the happiness of 
their spoiled and unguided chil- 
dren? To preserve their comedy 
the authors hesitate to definitely 
answer this question and ring down 
their curtain at the crux of a more 
serious drama. Their cast boasts 
such tried veterans as Margaret 








Dale and Charles Richman, assisted 
by James Rennie, Florence Johns, 
‘and Gavin Muir. It is fortunate 


that in the interest of The Best 
People Mr. David Gray lured his 
collaborator, Avery Hopwood, from 
the “A. H.” Woods and, forswear- 
ing satyr for satire, persuaded him 
to prance in the sunlight of decent 
comedy.—At the Lyceum Theater. 


Tue Faxe.—When a man makes 
a hash of his life, is there no other 
remedy but suicide or “justifiable 
homicide”? Just how justifiable 
homicide may be, Mr. Frederick 
Lonsdale undertakes to dem- 
onstrate in The Fake, an interest- 
ing, well-made play, whose dialogue 
is free from the salacious spots 
which marred his Camel’s Back last 
season. The Fake is excellently 
acted, Godfrey Tearle being par- 
ticularly noticeable in the leading 
réle, while Frank Conroy, as a 
piece of human wreckage from a 
noble house, does all he can to jus- 
tify the theme and Mr. Lonsdale. 
Fashioned somewhat on the pattern 
of Loyalties, The Fake moves in a 
more satirical orbit. “What is a 
fake?” asks the unhappy young 
wife, victim of her climber-father’s 
lust for notice from the great. The 
answer is that other comedy of Mr. 
Lonsdale, Aren’t We All?—At the 
Hudson Theater. 


Tue GLeNcAIRN CycLe.—Eugene 
O'Neill, “able seaman,” as the Prov- 
incetown Players bill describes him, 
has not only sat at the feet of 
Joseph Conrad, but, like his master, 
he knows the sea from practical 
experience. Only a man acquainted 
with the forecastle could have writ- 
ten such a cross section of sea life 
as the four one-act plays which 
constitute “The Glencairn Cycle.” 
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They are in the tone and temper of 
The Hairy Ape: rough as the sea 
itself but infused with the poetry 
and symbolism never wholly absent 
from Eugene O’Neill’s work. The 
Moon of the Caribbees, the first of 
the cycle, with all its violence of 
wild sea revel and wilder passions in 
the breasts of the participants, is 
steeped in a moonlight quality of 
musing melancholy—an _ unforget- 
table little masterpiece.—At the 
Provincetown Theater. 


Peter Pan.—Can a play com- 
pounded of children’s love—of 
pirates and Indians and crocodiles 
and simple humor—ever grow over- 
stale? Peter Pan has behind its 
whimsies, all Barrie’s knowledge 
of the theater and his wit—which 
implies a very deep knowledge of 
human fundamentals. This par- 
ticular production is thoroughly up- 
to-date. It is at times rather like 
Chopin jazzed—like some Kate 
Greenaway children redrawn by 
Howard Chandler Christy. Marilyn 
Miller is young—is graceful—she 
conscientiously tries to be innocent, 
but one understands that she knows 
more about Times Square than 
Fairyland. There is no reason why 
she shouldn’t. If she ever returns 
to the Follies, she may, by that time, 
know more about fairies. What if 
her Peter and his play lack their 
one-time wistful elusiveness? She 
is doing a fine piece of work in 
leading nightly a houseful of ad- 
mirers to the Never Never Land of 
fancy and pure sentiment. It 
won’t do Broadway any harm to 
learn more about fairies, and Miss 
Miller is a popular teacher. Miss 
Violet Kemble Cooper was a charm- 
ing Mother. The rest of the cast not 
memorable—except the Crocodile. 
—At the Knickerbocker Theater. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish monthly 


in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CHURCH IN DENMARK. 


R more than three centuries 
the State religion of Denmark 
has been Lutheran, for in 1536, 


after the triumph of Christian III. 
over his political enemies, the Cath- 


olic Church was ousted from the 
Danish realm, her bishops were 
imprisoned, her property was con- 
fiscated, and the exercise of her 
ministry forbidden. Not until the 
year 1849 did the new Danish Con- 
stitution grant complete religious 
freedom and political and eccle- 
siastical equality to all dissenters. 
Since then the Church has again 
lived and begun to prosper in Den- 
mark, 

Even before the enactment of the 
new constitution a small group of 
Catholics, nearly all foreigners, had 
succeeded in building at Copen- 
hagen (1843) a church in honor of 
St. Ansgar. In 1853, for the first 
time since the Reformation, the 
Danish language was again used in 
preaching a Catholic sermon on 
Danish soil. Soon Catholic societies 
were founded. Catholic books be- 
gan to appear, and also a Catholic 
paper, which helped to make the 


faith better known to both Cath- 
olics and Protestants. This paper 
has survived to the present day 
under its later name of Nordisk 
Ugeblad. In the summer of 1859 
Bishop Melchers, of Osnabriick in 
Germany, who had been assigned 
to act as Pro-Vicar Apostolic for 
the Church in Denmark, made his 
first visit, and officiated on several 
occasions clad in his episcopal 
robes. In 1862 Jesuit missionaries 
preached the first Catholic mission, 
and made a number of converts. 
In 1869 the Danish mission field 
was raised to a prefecture, and Rev. 
H. Grueder was made its first pre- 
fect. In 1892 Denmark was made 
a vicariate with Johannes von Euch 
its first vicar Apostolic. When Von 
Euch, Titular Bishop of Anastasi- 
opolis, died in 1922, after a long and 
fruitful life of eighty-eight years, 
Monsignor Brems, of the Order of 
Premonstratensians, was placed at 
the head of the Danish Church and 
was made Titular Bishop of Ros- 
kilde—the town which once was 
the capital of the Danish kings and 
the See of Bishop Roenow, who in 





1542 was left to die in a prison as a 
martyr to the Faith. To-day Copen- 
hagen has six Catholic parish 
churches and seven chapels with 
attendant priests. Outside of the 
capital, scattered through all the 
larger towns of the little kingdom, 
there are some thirty churches with 
resident pastors. 

The Catholic population of Den- 
mark, which in 1841 numbered only 
865 souls, is now estimated at up- 
wards of 25,000, in a total popula- 
tion of three and a quarter millions. 
Among the religious Orders having 
foundations there are the Society 
of Jesus, the Redemptorists, Mar- 
ists, Lazarists, and Premonstraten- 
sians. Among the secular priests 
are found a few native Danes and 
converts. The first Danish priest 
to receive Holy Orders on Danish 
soil since the days of the Reforma- 
tion is Rev. C. V. Benzon ordained 
on July 13th of the present year in 
St. Ansgar’s Church in Copenhagen. 
Of the flourishing Catholic schools 
the Jesuit College in the Stenosgade, 
in the heart of Copenhagen, de- 
serves mention, especially for its 
success in training large numbers 
of non-Catholic as well as Catholic 
young men. The institutions con- 
ducted by Catholic Sisterhoods are 
likewise doing their full share of 
winning friends to the Church. 
The magnificent Catholic hospitals 
have repeatedly been honored by 
visits from Queen Alexandrine. The 
Queen has shown a personal inter- 
est also in the Tilgebetkloster, the 
Perpetual Adoration Convent of 
Copenhagen. 

Among Danish converts are 
prominent: Count Holstein Ledre- 
burg and family, Count Moltke 
Hvitfeld, and the gifted writer 
Johannes Jérgensen. The latter 
plays an important part in the 
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Danish Catholic Men’s Club. A 
Catholic Club for educated converts 
was founded by a Miss Anker. 
Catholic university students of Den- 
mark have had for the past twenty- 
five years a powerful rallying or- 
ganization in their “Akademicum 
Catholicum.” 

In the summer of 1923, when His 
Eminence Cardinal van Rossum, 
Prefect of the Propaganda, made a 
visitation of the Scandinavian mis- 
sions, he was agreeably surprised 
by the hearty welcome extended to 
him not only by Catholics, but also 
by vast numbers of non-Catholics. 
Not for seven hundred years—not 
since Cardinal William of Sabina 
as the Pope’s representative jour- 
neyed to Bergen in Norway to 
crown King Haakon in 1247—had a 
Prince of the Church set his foot 
upon these shores. Signs of anti- 
Catholic feeling seemed to be en- 
tirely absent, and among the non- 
Catholics who took part in the wel- 
come to the Cardinal were the King, 
government officials, representa- 
tives of the press, and even Lu- 
theran ministers. It seems that in 
proportion as Lutheranism, through 
internal discord and lack of a defi- 
nite and clear teaching, loses its 
hold on the Danish people, the 
Catholic Church wins sympathetic 
hearers and new friends. A new 
interest in things Catholic is shown 
also by the loving care with which 
the ancient Catholic traditions of 
Denmark are again being studied 
and by the tender solicitude with 
which the relics and monuments of 
Catholic ages are being preserved 
and restored. The educated classes 
have begun to recognize that Ca- 
tholicism is not something foreign 
and un-Danish, but rather some- 
thing intimately connected with the 
most glorious portion of Denmark’s 
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history. An interesting event of the 
past summer was the revival, after 
an interruption of four hundred 
years, of the ancient “pilgrimages 
of Haralsted.” Large numbers of 
pilgrims—including non-Catholics 
—came from many parts of Den- 
mark and from as far as Sweden 
to be present at the celebration of 
Holy Mass near the ruins of the 
church where St. Canute was assas- 
sinated, and to witness afterwards 
the performance of a mystery play 
written in Pre-Reformation times, 
the Ludus de Sancto Canuto Duce, 
played by members of a Catholic 
society. 

A few months ago the Danish 
Lutheran Pastor Henning Jensen, 
writing on the Conference for 
the Reunion of Churches, ven- 
tured to suggest to his own coreli- 
gionists that they might give the 
Catholic Bishops, at least once a 
year, permission to use the old 
cathedrals of Denmark for memo- 
rial services in honor of their great 
predecessors of the days before the 
Reformation. He wrote that it 
might well be admitted that those 
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magnificent churches were built by 
Catholics and for Catholic worship, 
that only the Catholic worship, with 
its splendor and impressive beauty, 
can fill those wonderful archi- 
tectural creations and give content 
and meaning to their mighty 
vaulted spaces. 

Bishop Brems has stated it as his 
confident belief that, if he had a 
larger number of priests at his dis- 
posal, the number of Danish Cath- 
olics could speedily be doubled to 
50,000. Of all the Scandinavian 
lands Denmark has been the 
Church’s richest mission field. Nor- 
way in 1920 counted a total Cath- 
olic population of only 2,612 souls, 
with 17 stations and 23 priests. 
Iceland has only 2 parishes, with 
100 Catholics in a total population 
of 100,000. The Faroe Islands 
count not a single Catholic. All the 
combined Northern vicariates from 
Iceland to Finland can muster a 
missionary force of only 120 priests. 
Denmark, and with it the whole 
Scandinavian mission field, is wait- 
ing to receive more laborers who 
may gather in the ripening harvest. 





RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


UDGING solely from the para- 
J graphs on religion in The States- 
man’s Year-Book, one might con- 
clude that the countries of Central 
America are at once strongholds of 
Catholicism and models of religious 


toleration. In Guatemala, we are 
told, “Roman Catholicism is the 
prevaling religion; but all other 
creeds have complete liberty of wor- 
ship.” In Costa Rica, “the Roman 
Catholic is the religion of the State, 
but there is entire religious liberty 
under the Constitution.” “The 


dominant religion,” in Salvador, “is 
Roman Catholicism.” In Nicaragua, 
“the prevailing form of religion is 
Roman Catholic.” Lastly, in Hon- 
duras, “the Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion, but the Consti- 
tution guarantees freedom to all 
creeds.” In one of these countries, 
then, Catholicism is actually the 
religion of the State, and in all the 
others it is the prevailing religion. 
Surely, then, Catholicism must be 
flourishing in Central America. 
But, alas! this is only a deduc- 
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tion from a yearbook. Unfortu- 
nately it does not agree with the 
facts. Father Buissink, parish priest 
of Escuintla, Guatemala, writing in 
The Ecclesiastical Review for Oc- 
tober last, produces statistics to 
show the “spiritual poverty” and 
“the condition of religious need” of 
the Central American countries. 
And he gives strong indorsement to 
the statement of Father José Miglia, 
who in December, 1920, wrote in 
the same Review: “There is an open 
field of labor in Central America for 
American Catholic missionaries.” 
Father Buissink believes that “a 
survey of the number of priests and 
of clerical students in the eccle- 
siastical and preparatory semi- 
naries” will probably give the best 
idea of the actual condition of reli- 
gion in the Central American re- 
publics. According to his figures, 


Central America has a total popula- 


tion of 5,194,567 inhabitants. Gua- 
temala, comprising one archdiocese, 
has a population of 2,119,165, and 
only ‘83 priests for its 116 parishes. 
(Compare New York and Philadel- 
phia, with a combined Catholic 
population about equal to that of 
Guatemala, but with 2,100 priests.) 
There is no seminary. 

Costa Rica, comprising the Arch- 
diocese of San José, the Diocese of 
Alajuela, and the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Limon, has a population of 
463,727, with 117 priests for 72 
parishes. (This is a better show- 
ing than in Guatemala, but com- 
pare the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
with a Catholic population of 440,- 
000 and more than 600 priests.) 
There is a theological seminary, 
with 12 students, and a preparatory 
school for 200 boys. 

Salvador, comprising an arch- 
diocese and two suffragan dioceses, 
has a population of 1,336,442, with 
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109 priests for 103 parishes. (New 
York Archdiocese, with a Catholic 
population of 1,275,000, has 1,260 
priests.) There are 26 theological 
students in the major seminary, 
and some 30 boys in the preparatory 
seminary. 

Nicaragua, comprising an arch- 
diocese, two dioceses, and a vica- 
riate Apostolic, has a population 
of 638,000 with 87 priests for 70 
parishes. There are 20 students in 
the theological seminary, and 25 
boys in the preparatory seminary. 

Honduras, comprising an arch- 
diocese, a diocese, and a vicariate 
Apostolic, has a population of 637,- 
114, with 57 priests for 70 parishes. 
There are 6 theological students, 
and 15 boys in two preparatory 
schools. 

Summing up, then, we find that 
for a population of more than five 
millions, there are only 453 priests, 
64 seminarians, and some 270 boys 
in preparatory school. 

Father Buissink, we would say, 
on the face of these figures is war- 
ranted in characterizing the condi- 
tion of religion in these countries 
as one of “spiritual poverty.” As 
regards the cause of this, he says 
that it “may be sought in the revo- 
lutionary and internal dissensions 
by which the republics have been 
torn ever since their separation 
from Spain a century ago.” “The 
fomenting of civil strife,” he adds, 
“opposed to religion and the pacific 
aims of the Church, became the 
systematic work of ambitious dema- 
gogues who have maintained the 
principle of ruthless persecution 
throughout all the political changes 
down to the recent interventions of 
the League of Nations.” The spirit 
of religious persecution has been 
particularly violent in Guatemala. 
It showed itself last year, as our 
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readers will remember, in the ban- 
ishment of Archbishop Munoz on 
trumped-up charges of pernicious 
political activity. So hostile, indeed, 
has the Government of Guatemala 
proved itself, that the Osservatore 
Romano was led to declare: “It is 
impossible to exaggerate the condi- 
tions of bigotry and hate manifested 
by the persecutions in the republic 
of Guatemala. The outrages per- 


petrated against the Church exceed 
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those of any other country that 
claims to be civilized.” 

All will agree that there is an 
open field of labor for missionaries 
in Central America, but in view of 
conditions there, it is probable that 
foreign missionaries would soon be 
excluded by the hostile govern- 
ments. It would seem, therefore, 
that the best hope of the Church in 
this territory is the fostering of 
native vocations. 





=— 


A NOTE ON THE NEEDS OF THE CHURCH IN CHINA. 


N the July issue of THE CaTHOLIC 

Wor p, under “The Ball and the 
Cross,” there appeared an article 
on the needs of the Church in China. 
The final paragraph of that article 
referred to the establishment by the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America (Maryknoll) of a Catholic 
university in Southern China. The 
Superior of Maryknoll, commenting 
on the article in question, tells us 
that the writer evidently does not 
realize that Maryknoll “is yet a 
fledgling.” 

Father Walsh says that undoubt- 
edly a Catholic university would be 
welcome in South China. Such has 
been desired for some years past 
and has been urged by all the vicars 
Apostolic, but there are many rea- 
sons—lack of resources not the 
least—why, at present, a university 
cannot be launched. The Mary- 
knoll priests, however, are about to 
erect in Hongkong a hostel to pro- 
vide accommodations for Asiatic 
students attending the government 
university of that city. This project, 
much desired by Bishop Pozzoni, 
the late Vicar Apostolic of Hong- 
kong, has been made possible by a 
grant of land for the purpose, also 


by a considerable loan advanced at 
a low rate of interest by the British 
Government to the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America. 

This hostel will house a hundred 
students, most of whom will meet 
the expense for board and lodging. 
It is planned to receive for the most 
part Catholic students or such 
pagans as have been trained under 
Catholic influences. Other pagan 
students, if well recommended, will 
also be received. A Maryknoll 
priest will exercise personal super- 
vision and supplement university 
courses with lectures in philosophy, 
history, and social sciences. At the 
university the students will follow 
courses leading to degrees in medi- 
cine, arts, law, and science. Among 
the graduates the Maryknoll mis- 
sioners are confident that they will 
find well-trained physicians and pro- 
fessors for their own mission needs. 

Plans are now being prepared to 
open the hostel in 1925. The Rev. 
James M. Drought of New York 
City, who took degrees last year at 
the Catholic University of America, 
has recently gone to China to make 
immediate preparation for the hos- 
tel work. 
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Tue Love or Jesus CHRrIsT. 


Lorp Jesus, during the ten years 
I have been speaking of Thy 
Church to this congregation, it was 
indeed always of Thee that I have 
spoken; but now I come more di- 
rectly to Thyself, to that Divine 
Countenance which is the object of 
my daily contemplation, to those 
sacred Feet which so often I have 
kissed, to those loving Hands which 
have so often blessed me; to Thy 
Head crowned with glory and with 
thorns; to that Life the savour of 
which I have breathed since my 
birth, which my youth disregarded, 
which my early manhood regained, 
and which my riper age worships 
and proclaims to every creature! 
O Father! O Master! O Friend! 
O Jesus! help me now more than 
ever, for the words that fall from 
my lips must needs glow with the 
richness of Thy touch and make 
my hearers feel Thy nearness and 
adore Thee! 

In pursuit of love all our life, we 
never attain it save in an imperfect 
state which makes our heart bleed. 
And even if we did win it in life, 
what would remain of it after 
death? The prayer of a friend may 
follow us beyond the grave, a faith- 
ful memory whisper our name; but 
soon heaven and earth have moved 
forward, oblivion descends, silence 
covers us, from no quarter is ever 
again wafted across our tomb the 
ethereal breath of love. It is gone 
and for ever; and such is the his- 
tory of man’s love. 

But I am wrong, Gentlemen. 
There is One Man Whose grave is 


guarded by love; One Man Whose 
sepulchre is not only glorious but 
beloved. There is One Man Whose 
ashes, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, have not grown cold; 
Who is daily born again in the 
memory of countless numbers of 
men; Who is visited in His cradle 
by shepherds and kings bearing 
gold and incense. There is One 
Man Whose footsteps a great mul- 
titude is found to trace unweariedly, 
and Who, though He is out of sight, 
is followed by that crowd through 
all the sites of His former pilgrim- 
age—upon the knees of His Mother, 
along the shores of the lake, on the 
mountain tops, in the valleys, under 
the dark shade of the olives, in the 
solitude of the desert. There is 


One Man, dead and buried, Whose 
sleeping and waking are watched, 
Whose every word still vibrates and 
brings forth more than love—the 


virtues that spring from _ love. 
There is One Man Who, centuries 
ago, was nailed to a gibbet, and 
daily millions of worshippers take 
Him down from the throne of His 
agony, cast themselves on their 
knees before Him, and kiss His 
bleeding feet with unquenchable 
love. There is One Man, scourged, 
crucified, killed, Whom His unut- 
terable Passion has raised from 
death and infamy to the glory of a 
never-dying love, which finds in 
Him peace, joy, and ecstasy. There 
is One Man, pursued even to the 
tomb by undying hate, Who, re- 
quiring from each successive gen- 
eration apostles and martyrs, sees 
them stand forth in His service. 
There is One Man, and One alone, 
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Who has established for ever His 
love upon earth, and Thou, O 
Jesus, art that Man! Thou Who in 
Thy love hast vouchsafed to bap- 
tize me, to consecrate me, to anoint 
me, and the sound of Whose very 
name at this moment opens the 
depths of my soul and brings forth 
these tones which overwhelm and 
surprise me! 

There is a day when, at the cor- 
ner of a street, or in a lonely path, 
we stop short, we listen, and a 
voice whispers to our conscience: 
“Here is Jesus Christ!” Heavenly 
moment when, after so many beau- 
ties tried and found wanting, the 
soul discovers the only beauty that 
does not deceive! Those who have 
not seen it may put it down as a 
dream, but those who have can 
never forget it. Whilst in all other 
contemplation, the light, however 
pure, falls upon frail and corrupt- 


ible beings, here the light is eternal, 


the object unchangeable. Whilst 
age and the slightest of accidents 
imperil our dearest friendships, the 
love of God in Jesus Christ gathers 
strength from our very misfortunes 
and our weakness. It may be lost 
at the stage of youth, because it 
is through another that we have 
conceived it, in the lap of our 
mother; but when once we have 
made it our own, when once it has 
become the fruit of our experience 
in manhood, nothing can ever take 
away from its firmness and its 
warmth. It replaces what is falling 
away and fading in us each day. 
It lives in our ruins to prop 
them up, in our forlornness to con- 
sole us, and when we touch at 
the hoary summit of life, at the 
regions of ice that does not melt, 
it is our last warmth and our last 
breath. Our eyeballs are sightless, 
but we can still weep, and these 


tears are for the God Who wept 
over us. 

Who shall tell you what the love 
of Jesus Christ is, if you have never 
known it; and if you have but for 
a single instant tasted it, who shall 
recount to you its unutterable ef- 
fects? Not the transports of pride 
in the day of its greatest triumphs, 
nor the fascination of the flesh in 
the hour of its most deceitful de- 
lights, nor the mother receiving a 
son from the hands of God, nor the 
bridegroom leading his bride into 
the chaste abode of nuptial bliss, 
nor the poet in the first flight of his 
genius, nor anything that is or has 
been, affords an image or a shadow, 
or even an inkling, of what the love 
of Jesus Christ is in a soul. Every- 
thing else is either too much or too 
little. Jesus Christ alone has the 
measure of our being; He alone has 
made of greatness and lowliness, of 
strength and of unction, of life and 
death, a drink such as our heart 
yearned for without knowing it; 
and those who have once tasted 
this cup, in the day of their man- 
hood, know that I speak the truth, 
and that it is an intoxication from 
which there is no recovery. 


—Political and Social Philosophy. From 
the French of Lacorpaimme. Edited by Rev. D. 
O’Manony, B.D., B.C.L. (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co.), pp. 243-247. 


iin 
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THE Mass. 


In all conceivable acts in the life 
on this earth, the lowly, familiar, 
and unobtrusive Mass holds the 
first place. There can be no com- 
parison with other great acts of the 
world: neither with heroes or their 
wars and conquests, nor with vast 
popular movements that have 
changed the face of a nation. One 
day it is certain this truth will be 
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recognized in a very awful and 
overwhelming way. Even in the 
order of human dispensations, this 
simple rite is a phenomenon that 
might well distract and mystify the 
Protestant mind when speculating 
over the course of terrestrial in- 
cidents. All fashions flourish, de- 
cay, change, or become extinct. 
But for nearly twenty centuries the 
Mass has endured. It seems the one 
imperishable monument of the 
world which will never pass away. 
No one, of whatever denomination, 
but must forecast that here there is 
evidence of endurance, as perma- 
nent in the future as it has been 
in the past. Every hour the Mass 
strikes deeper and deeper roots. It 
seems to overrun the earth with all 
the fertility of some tropical plant 
which defies the efforts of the most 
industrious gardener. With what 
mingled satisfaction and wonder 


does the Catholic recall the proph- 
ecy of Malachi, which he sees so 
largely, mysteriously, and literally 
fulfilled, that “from the rising to 
the going down of the sun” this 
sacrifice should be constantly of- 


fered. It has been found that with- 
out metaphor there is no moment 
of the twenty-four hours without 
its Mass. It literally travels with 
the sun. At every moment and 
particle of a moment the sacrifice is 
being offered; so that it seems like 
one unbroken act, continuous and 
uninterrupted. At any moment of 
the day or night the devout Catholic 
in these islands may transport his 
thoughts to the distant sacrifice, 
knowing that it is actually going on, 
and that he can join in spirit. In 
Europe at six in the morning there 
are Masses being celebrated; at 
seven, in portions of Africa, St. 
Louis, the Canary and Coral Is- 
lands. From eight to noon they 
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are being said in South America, 
North America, and the various is- 
lands adjoining; and from noon to 
five o’clock in portions of North 
America, California, Tonga Islands, 
Tahiti, etc. From six o’clock to 
ten at night, there are Masses going 
on in all the Australian colonies, in 
New Caledonia, Japan, Corea, etc.; 
from ten until three a. m., in China, 
Tonquin, Thibet, Madagascar, Abys- 
sinia, Zanzibar, Central Russia, 
etc.; from three until five, in Asia 
Minor, Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, Al- 
giers, and parts of Europe. And 
thus is wondrously fulfilled the 
prophecy, “In every place there is 
offered to My name a clean obla- 
tion.” The Catholics of the world 
are estimated at about two hundred 
millions; and taking the proportion 
of Masses to every hundred thou- 
sand as one thousand, which is 
rather low, we shall find that about 
two millions of Masses are said 
daily! But if we put it at even half 
the number, what an. idea it gives 
of the living force of this stupen- 
dous institution! ... 

How many pictures occur to one 
as, with a tender retrospection, we 
think of the Mass, its effect, its 
convenience, its directness and even 
business-like character! As on 
some chilly morn, daylight just 
breaking, the lamps extinguished, 
we find ourselves set down after a 
long midnight’s journey, at five 
o’clock, say, in some German or 
Flemish town. There may be an 
hour or two to wait. Here is the 
grand Place, and not very far off 
rises the huge spire and towers of 
the “dom,” shadowy, impressive 
and gaunt. The doors are open; 
some shrouded women and a few 
men are entering. Its vast aisles 
are dark and empty, but here flits 
by a priest, a little boy walking be- 
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fore him, making for one of the dim 
mysterious chapels, separated by a 
picturesque iron grille. In a mo- 
ment Mass has begun... . 

Or again, let us call up another 
picture, the new, or old and remote 
watering-place, where there is but a 
handful of Catholics, with a Mission 
just started by some pious soul. 
With difficulty, and after abundant 
inquiry, we discover the little red- 
brick building, with the hired loft 
to which we climb by a steep stair, 
a ladder in all but name. _ There, in 
the mean chamber, are some twenty 
or thirty gathered, the poorest and 
shabbiest vestments, and all the 
shifts and devices of poverty. The 
priest, having come from a distance, 
begins the ceremonial. That scene 
has its poetry and its attractions; 
the devotion is more concentrated. 
The august rite seems itself to 
rise in dignity and majesty in pro- 


portion as it has been denuded 


of all costly magnificence. It 
is the Stable, or as poor as the 
Stable. 

Or again. Here are the darkened 
windows of the bedchamber, the 
figure of one who has gone home but 
the day before, laid out, decked with 
flowers, a crucifix laid on her gentle 
heart. Close beside is the hastily 
fitted altar, the family kneeling, 
the priest, black-robed, saying Mass 
for the Dead. This brings the mys- 
tery of death home, and unites the 
living body of our Lord with that 
other now living soul, who has just 
seen Him face to face. What more 
irresistible form of pleading could 
there be for the earnest and sorrow- 
ing devout, than this “asking in 
His name,” who has actually de- 
scended into the very room with 
the departed one? We may not 
meet denial. For there is the eter- 
nal promise, that nothing thus 
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asked shall be denied. Such a 
scene takes off the hideousness of 
death, and turns all into life in its 


truest sense! 

—Percy Firzceratp, Jewels of the Mass 
(London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne), pp. 
1-3, 6-8. 


in 
— 





SoLpIERS OF Gop. 


Wirth the successors of Columbus 
came the cannon and the sword: 
but there came also the Cross and 
the Rosary. There came lust of 
dominion, of lands, of gold; cruelty, 
bloodshed, and the vices of civiliza- 
tion. But among them, and un- 
harmed by their contact, were self- 
sacrifice, devotion, zeal for souls, 
love of God and of man only for 
God’s sake. 

They that took the sword per- 
ished by the sword, and won only 
blood-stained names as their re- 
ward. But the warriors of Zion 
and of Carmel won souls back to 
Heaven; and if they died in the 
conflict, their blood spake louder 
than their voices had done. 

Ponce de Leon, Vasquez de Ay- 
llon, Narvaez, de Soto, Alvarado, 
Coronado, with all the power of 
their arms, with all the Spanish 
and Indian gore they shed, only 
gained the abhorrence and hatred 
of the natives. 

But Father Mark, the Franciscan, 
armed only with the crucifix, pene- 
trated New Mexico, in 1539, and 
gained the Indians’ love. Five other 
Franciscans took the same path in 
1540; and two of them, Father 
John de Padilla and Brother John 
of the Cross, remained in the coun- 
try, and taught the doctrine of 
Christ, until they were slain in an 
inroad of stranger savages. Rodri- 
guez, Lopez, Santa Maria followed 
in 1580, and confirmed the faith 
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in New Mexico, from which it has 
never since departed. 

But earlier than this, in 1544, 
Andrew de Olmos had sought out 
fierce Texan tribes, and had con- 
verted many; and in 1601, the Car- 
melite Father, Andrew of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin, with his 
companions, had entered California, 
and celebrated the divine mysteries 
at Monterey. 

Florida was first baptized in the 
blood of Louis Cancel, the Domin- 
ican. . . . To him succeeded many 
others, to labor for a while almost 
in vain, and then to die beneath 
the tomahawk or by the arrow. 
The Spaniards struggled long to 
make a successful settlement at 
Pensacola, but gave it up, for a 
time, in 1561. And when the sol- 
diers had departed, there lingered 
on the shore, alone, resolved to 
labor on, Father Salazar and 
Brother Matthew of the Mother of 
God. 

But a few years later, on the feast 
of the Nativity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, St. Augustine, “by more than 
forty years the oldest town in the 
United States,” was founded, and so 
soon as this foothold was obtained, 
the heroic missionaries poured in. 
. . « They pierced the thick forest, 
they crossed the mountain ranges, 
they swam the broad rivers of the 
South. They toiled with the Natch- 
ez, the Creek, and the Cherokee; 
they established missions in Caro- 
lina and Virginia, and they coasted 
the whole Atlantic border as far 
north as the Chesapeake, which 
they called St. Mary’s Bay. 

They were martyred, it is true, 
by the Indians; they died in the 
wild forest of starvation or fatigue; 
but that did not deter others from 
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following in their steps; and the 
first Europeans who dwelt peace- 
ably in these lands were the mis- 
sionary fathers, who claimed them, 
not for any earthly power, but for 
God and St. Mary the Virgin... . 

And while these transactions 
were occurring in the South, and 
Southwest, the French missionaries 
were conquering the tribes of the 
North. From Acadia and the St. 
Lawrence the servants of Mary 
spread the news of salvation. The 
forests of Canada rang with the 
Salve Regina; from the birch canoes 
that cut the azure waters of the 
Great Lakes swelled up the Ave 
Maris Stella. On the banks of the 
Hudson, Bressany told his beads in 
the intervals of Iroquois torture. 
In the valley of the Mohawk 
streamed the blood of the martyred 
Jogues, and whole districts of New 
York Indians publicly renounced 
their idolatries. 

Allouez and Dablon evangelized 
the chill shores of Lake Superior; 
Marquette bore the cross down the 
waters of the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Arkansas, established 
a mission of the Immaculate Con- 
ception among the Illinois, and laid 
his weary frame to rest at last on 
the shores of Lake Michigan. And 
so the Catholic embrace circled 
North America, extending through 
pain and privation, through toil 
and martyrdom, until the Jesuit, 
going northward from Missouri, 
and westward from Canada, com- 
pleted the sacred circle as they met 
beneath the crests of the Rocky 
Mountains and on the plains of 
Oregon. 

—Rev. Xavier Donato Macteop, Devotion to 


the Blessed Virgin Mary in North America 
(New York: Virtue & Yorston, 1866), pp. 4-9. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Tue fourth “International Demo- 
cratic Congress for World Peace” 
was held in London on September 
16th-19th. A large number of Eng- 
lish societies, interested in the pro- 
motion of peace but not all taking 
the Catholic view, joined in this 
Congress which was _ followed 
throughout the country by the an- 
nual “No More War” demonstra- 
tions, significant of the growing de- 
testation of this relic of barbarism. 
But perhaps the most consoling 
manifestation of all was the con- 
temporaneous meeting, also in Lon- 
don, of the “Inter-Allied Federation 
of ex-Fighting Men,” which num- 
bers some 5,000,000 members, and 
which is organized, not only for 
their sectional interests, but also 
and mainly, as was stated many 
times during their visit, to do all 
that is possible to eliminate the 
causes of war and to establish 
friendly relations between all those 
who had had actual experience of 
it. It dates from 1920, when repre- 
sentation of the different organiza- 
tions established in each country 
to forward the interests of ex-com- 
batants met at Paris. Since then 
it has grown largely, and now ex- 
tends its aims to working for the 
prevention of war. An important 
step was foreshadowed when after 
a discussion inaugurated by the 
British Legion it was resolved to as- 
certain the feeling amongst ex- 
Service men in ex-enemy countries 
in regard to peace. The British 
Legion had proposed that the rule 
against admitting ex-enemy asso- 








ciations to the Federation should 
be abandoned; the _ resolution 
adopted represents a compromise, 
but there is little doubt that at the 
meeting next year in Rome the I. 
in F. I. D. A. C. will be made to 
stand for “International.” Already 
certain German associations have 
made inquiries regarding the pos- 
sibility of a World-Alliance of ex- 
Soldiers to promote international 
peace. There is no lover of peace 
like your ex-fighting man, provided 
he has not been permanently bru- 
talized by his experience, for he has 
seen war from the inside and knows 
the physical and moral horrors in- 
separable from it. The League of 
Nations could desire no better sup- 
port than to have the ex-warriors 
of the world behind it. 

These are instances of the gigan- 
tic effort that is being made to 
change the mentality of the world 
in regard to war. The task itself is 
gigantic, for hitherto, war which 
each State can normally prevent 
within its own borders, has met 
with no force strong enough to pre- 
vent it beyond. And so the race has 
dumbly acquiesced in the idea of 
war as an inevitable phase of inter- 
State relations, and the practice of 
the world has made it almost in- 
veterate. And the public conscience 
has soothed itself by repeating the 
silliest of fallacies—“You can’t 
change human nature; man is a 
fighting animal: there will always 
be unjust and aggressive nations 
and glittering prizes to tempt them” 
—as if human evolution had 


reached its term and no further 
No Chris- 


progress was possible. 
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tian, at any rate, has any warrant 
in so thinking: the leaven of the 
Gospel has not lost its efficacy. We 
are bound to extend its influence 
as far as we can and to repudiate 
with all vigour the common notion 
that the moral law does not govern 
the State and that the citizen is not 
responsible for the State’s conduct. 
Is the young generation being 
brought up on those sound lines? 
If so, the history text-books of past 
generations which glorified war and 
condoned national injustice must 
have been scrapped. The Confer- 
ence [of peace organizations] at 
Lyons was evidently alive to this 
danger, for amongst its resolutions 
was one which proposed to seek “the 
co-operation of teachers” and other 
organizations in securing the elimi- 
nation from school-books of pas- 
sages calculated to foster hostility 
between nations. The Queensland 
Labour Government, following the 
example of that of Victoria, means 
to ge further and “to abolish his- 
tory lessons relating to wars.’ 
This, of course, is going to the other 
extreme, since it would prevent the 
present generation from profiting 
by the errors and wrongs of the 
past, but it shows a determination 
to break with harmful traditions. 
—The Month (London), October, 1924. 
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THE ENGLISH SLUM DWELLER. 


As soon as the Cockney of the 
slums can bring in ten or fifteen 
shillings a week to swell the family 
exchequer, he becomes a person of 
consideration. The larger his earn- 
ings in amount, or in proportion to 
those of any other member, the 


greater his prestige. In a bound he 
passes from servitude to the ranks 
1The Times, Sept. 24th. 
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of the freemen; from the unconsid- 
ered subordination of “the kids” to 
a position of privilege and regard. 
Yesterday ignored, fed at conven- 
ience, packed off to bed or shooed 
into the street to play, scolded, or 
as he would say, “rowsed,” “wal- 
loped,” compensated for his in- 
juries with pennies; to-day he en- 
ters into the full rights and freedom 
of the principal domestic caste. 
The transition is, of course, too 
abrupt; its results most frequently 
disastrous. This is due as much to 
his new-found consequence as to 
the relaxing or withdrawal of old 
restrictions. His life, indeed, has 
not in the past been markedly un- 
der restraint. The discipline of a 
factory or workshop is different in 
kind rather than in degree to that 
of public elementary schools, which, 
admirable as they are in most 
things which the devotion or in- 
genuity of their teachers can ac- 
complish, cannot have quite the 
same standards in this matter as 
the public boarding-schools, mili- 
tary colleges, or training ships of 
other spheres or conditions. At 
home the boy has known something, 
and occasionally a good deal, of 
punishment, but little of discipline. 
There have been pretty definite 
limits to the extent to which he 
may make a plague of himself to 
his family in the house; but for 
obvious reasons very slight ones to 
his going into the street and learn- 
ing to become a nuisance to every- 
one perhaps for life out there. 
His home in itself has never 
meant anything in particular to 
him. He is too often a stranger to 
the affection that some people know 
for the agglomeration of bricks and 
mortar where their childhood was 
spent; he has no “sense-of rooms,” 
and he takes no particular joy in 

















the atmosphere of his domestic 
hearth. That atmosphere is indeed 
remarkable for pervading many 
things sooner than joy. This does 
not mean that he is devoid of affec- 
tion—far from it. But it does mean 
a lack of that local and traditional 
pietas, which plays, and still more 
has played, so great a part in other 
spheres of our national life... . 
Yet if this were given as a com- 
plete picture of the Cockney as he 
goes out into the world, it would, 
of course, be false. In these mat- 
ters there is always, since man has 
in himself the seed of the Divine, 
another side—and the other side in 
humbler London is sometimes a 
very splendid thing. Hardened 
and hard-pressed indeed is he who 
cannot find a copper for a “kiddies’ 
treat”; or if he is in any decent 
work a shilling or two to help a 
“pal” particularly down on his luck, 
or a neighbour whose bread-winner 
has gone to hospital or gaol. By 
the standards of the exterior world 
he frequently seems over-indulgent 
to any offence not tarnished with 
tyranny or cruelty; but his charity 
is for all this often a more real 
thing than that of his neighbours. 
For it is of the heart: and despite 
the discord, the unloveliness, and 
the violence that sometimes beset 
his ways there is in it something of 
that greater harmony which, since 
it vaunteth not itself, succeeds in 
covering a multitude of stains. 


—J. H. Martin, “The Slum Dweller’s Growth 
to Manhood,” The Contemporary Review 
(London), October, 1924. 
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On BEING SHOCKED. 


THE desire to shock must be one 
of the ultimate constituents in 
human nature. Everybody, in all 
classes, is disposed at certain mo- 
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ments to épater les bourgeois. No- 
body is so refined, so genteel, so 
nice in thought and language, as 
to escape the temptation. Our 
mothers—the mothers of us old 
fogies—used to be willfully horrify- 
ing; and a Victorian lady by speak- 
ing of a “row” could achieve just 
as exquisite unfitness as her pretty 
granddaughter attains when she 
puts Mr. Shaw’s Mrs. Campbell’s 
Galatea’s adjective after the article 
and before the noun; for of course, 
like all literary affectations, the 
shocking in speech soon exhausts 
its virtue of novelty, and the note 
must be continually forced. 
However, the elder generation has 
to recognize that its young women, 
having achieved their emancipation, 
do like to try their tongues on 
strange vocables, exactly as young 
men did, and with just as much or 
as little moral damage. As a rule, 
too, it is only by accident that the 
older generation hears or overhears. 
The young of both sexes, comrades 
now at the University and else- 
where, are fully occupied in trying 
to shock one another: it is a game, 
and refusal to be shocked is part 
of the game. One clever youth the 
other day, after running through all 
the extravagances he could lay his 
tongue to in a téte-a-téte, looked 
the young woman suddenly in the 
eyes and said, “I wonder what”— 
let us not be precise on the next two 
words—“you are thinking of me.” 
“IT am thinking how exactly like you 
are to everyone else,” was the an- 
swer; and a very excellent answer 
too. It is only encouraging indel- 


icacy to bridle and be disgusted. 
Woman is in charge now, and she, 
not man, will decide what is proper, 
what improper to be spoken, or 
spoken of. 

And, in all seriousness, we have 
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made headway. A girl of to-day 
will discuss with her father what 
mother and daughter would have 
been shy to talk over even a genera- 
tion ago; and there is a helpfulness 
between opposite sexes which can- 
not be lent from man to man or 
woman to woman. It should not be 
available only in relations where 
the sex barrier is down. Even in 
ordinary friendship the young 
woman will now talk to the older 
man, as the young man sometimes, 
to his very great advantage, has in 
all periods talked to the older 
woman; and for this novelty the 
world has probably reason to be 
thankful. 

Nobody is likely to deny that 
things need readjustment, or that 
balance has been shaken. France 
saw with amazement the way in 
which England let its young women 
go abroad from the home—and 
foresaw with accuracy consequences 
which French mankind were quite 
simply not prepared to risk for 
their womenfolk. The change in 
these islands has been greater, the 
unloosening of restraints by far 
more revolutionary. We _ shall 
know better what to be shocked 
at in another ten or twenty 
years. For the moment all reac- 
tions of sensibility are impaired, 
the delicate springs bruised and 
fatigued. 

There are facts by far more 
shocking than any of the irregular- 
ities or indiscretions or even inde- 
cencies about which the word is 
oftenest used, and to which its use 
is far too closely limited; and we 
went through a time in which really 
nobody except the poets retained 
their sense of outraged human de- 
cency. It has been so before; and 
the greater the poet, the surer his 
reaction of disgust. Southey was 
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shocked by the imagined memory of 
Blenheim, and he put his reaction 
into Old Kaspar’s mouth. But 
Byron, not too nicely squeamish in 
other matters, spoke out his revolt 
against Waterloo; no nimbus of 
glory dazzled him from seeing the 
essential squalor of that “crowning 
carnage,” when “the recording 
angel threw his pen down in divine 
disgust, the page was all so smeared 
with blood and dust.” No poet of 
Byron’s calibre saw the Somme; 
but poets enough saw it, and they 
told the world what it was really 
like. They alone, it would seem, 
felt how many sanctities were shat- 
tered. 

War, which abrogates the sanc- 
tions of certain primary sanctities, 
shakes, if it does not remove, so 
many others that we have no right 
to be surprised if there is a general 
lessening of that fastidiousness 


which is to morality what the sense 


of honor is to principle. Allow- 
ances have to be made, and not for 
the young only, but for a whole 
generation; they should include, at 
least in retrospect, even ourselves. 
There is no use in being shocked at 
the things we have done, said, 
thought, felt—or failed to feel. But 
it is well not to forget that a society 
or a person no longer able to be 
shocked has lost in this fastidious- 
ness a quality which is akin to 
honor—which is indeed honor in 
another aspect; not noisy, not quer- 
ulous, nor quarrelsome—for those 
in whom disgust strikes deepest at 
a gross word or ugly action keep 
least cry about their sensibility— 
but an instinct guiding conduct and 
judgment to avoidance, just as 
surely as honor prompts to do. 


—Srepnen Gwynn, in Spectator (London), 
May 31, 1924; quoted in The Living Age. 
August 9, 1924. 














F Christ were born again into this 
| world, how would the world re- 
ceive Him? A simple question, but 
sufficient to precipitate an ava- 
lanche of discussion. From time 
to time, some preacher makes much 

ado about answer- 


If Christ ing it, optimistically 
Should Come or  pessimistically, 
Again. according to his 

mood and his tem- 
perament. Controversy upon the 


question is futile, for world condi- 
tions have changed so much in nine- 
teen centuries that there is really 
no basis for a judicious opinion. 
We ordinarily say, “History repeats 
itself.” But, of course, history does 
not repeat itself. The combination 
of circumstances attending Christ’s 
birth can never be reproduced. A 
Tiberius Emperor, a Herod King, a 
Pilate Governor. When shall those 
three meet again? 

The Romans are gone, the Jews 
are scattered, the Turks have come 
in. The face of the world is 
changed. It can never be the same 
again. Not only politically, but so- 
cially, morally, religiously, it can 
never be the same again. Thanks 
to Christ Himself, the world is 
altered, root and branch. It can 
never be as it was before, unless 
His influence be quite nullified. To 
say that though He were to come 
again into the world, the world 
again would “know Him _ not,” 
would be a most damaging indict- 
ment of Christianity. If we haven’t 
learned enough about our religion 
to recognize its Master when He 
comes, we have learned nothing. 
Christ, then, would be recognized. 


Editorial Comment. 


And there can be no doubt whatever 
that the world would be at His feet. 
All the world loves Christ. Even 
those who hate “Christianity” can- 
not hate Him. They hate “Chris- 
tianity” because, they say, it is not 
Christlike. They may believe in 
Him or not, but in either case they 
love Him. Some of the tenderest 
tributes to Christ, ever written or 
spoken, have come from men who 
denied His divinity. One extremely 
brilliant and eloquent eulogy of Our 
Savior is in the closing pages of a 
book that was written to prove that 
He suffered hallucinations. Renan 
commenced and continued with the 
thesis that Our Savior apotheosized 
Himself, but the magic of the char- 
acter of Christ seems to have con- 
quered even the blasphemer. He 
exclaims (if I may be pardoned for 
quoting a sentence from the over- 
familiar passage): “A thousand 
times more alive, a thousand times 
more beloved, since Thy death than 
during Thy passage here below, 
Thou shalt become the corner stone 
of humanity, so entirely that to 
tear Thy name from this world 
would be to rend it to its founda- 
tions. Between Thee and God there 
will no longer be any distinction.” 

An immensely more violent anti- 
Christian than Renan—Voltaire— 
has said: “If you recognize any su- 
preme Being, go down on your 
knees before the Crucified One! If 
the life and death of Socrates are 
those of a sage, the life and death of 
Christ are those of a God.” 

But there is no need of repeating 
more of such statements. The liter- 
ature of infidelity is fairly sprinkled 
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with them. Everybody knows 
them. St. Paul spoke like a prophet. 
Christ has “brought into subjection 
every height that exalted itself 
against God.” 


F Christ were born again in Beth- 
lehem, the whole human race 
would go on pilgrimage to that 
little town. If His birthplace were 
again a stable, even the most fas- 
tidious of men and women would 
jostle the cattle aside, and prostrate 
themselves, mindless of the filth, 
upon the earthen floor of that dirty 
cave. 

There were few to welcome Him 
when He first came—a few rustics 
who left their flocks on the hillside. 
But there are uncounted millions 
to-day who would abandon all busi- 
ness and swarm to whatever Holy 
Land Christ would 
choose as His dwell- 
ing place. The lanes 
and avenues. of 
world traffic would be choked as 
they have never been, even during 
the Great War; the Crusades would 
become, by comparison, an insignif- 
icant movement; the tidal waves of 
humanity that inundated the 
Roman Empire during the great 
Gothic migrations would be as 
ripples, compared with the deluge 
of people that would move towards 
Christ’s birthplace to-day. Wherever 
He chose to be, would be the focus 
of the attention of the human race. 


Then and 
Now. 


S a matter of fact, lacking the 

actual presence of Jesus, the 
world does focus its attention and 
its affection upon Him, on Christ- 
mas Day. On that day, the busy, 
restless world stands still to do Him 
honor. On that day, the hearts of 
sinners are softened; the crushing 
weight that presses upon the shoul- 
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ders of the poor is lifted; children 
are in honor—it is their day; and, 
at least for the time, the world 
throws off its avarice and selfish- 
ness, its cruelty and _ sordidness, 
and pays tribute to the One Who 
favored this planet by touching 
foot upon it nineteen centuries ago. 
Then the world had scant welcome 
for Him. It had no room for Him 
even in the wretched khans of a 
poverty-stricken Oriental hamlet; 
it almost begrudged Him the shelter 
of a hole in the rock with the 
beasts; but to-day mansions and 
palaces and myriads of humbler 
homes would offer Him hospitality. 
And if Jesus should say, char- 
acteristically, “I ask not place 
in the homes of men, but in their 
heart,” the answer would be, “Lord, 
Thy home shall be in the heart of 
the human race!” It was another 
infidel, who said, “The world has 
fallen in love with the unspeakable 
beauty of Jesus Christ.” When in- 
fidels thus give testimony to Him, 
it does seem preposterous for be- 
lievers to say that Christ would be 
received no better now than He was 
received before. It is like saying 
that He never came—or that He 
came and failed. 


~~ 
~~ 


PEAKING of reverence for Christ 

in the heart of those who are 

not technically Christians, and who 
are largely out of sympathy with 
Christianity, hear an anonymous 
writer in The World’s Work of last 
July: “I am neither 
a fundamentalist, 
nor a modernist. I 
am not certain 
whether there is a heaven or a hell. 
Such questions concern me not at 
all. I feel no certitude with regard 
to the hereafter. I crave the faith 





Captivated 
by Christ. 
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of my parents, who seemed to feel 
as certain of a life hereafter, of a 
personal God and a personal devil, 
as they were of what happened yes- 
terday. But that sort of faith has 
been made impossible for me by 
the scientific philosophy of the day. 
[am not confirmed, do not go to 
communion, and should be guilty 
of intellectual hypocrisy if I re- 
peated the Creed.” So he con- 
tinues, reciting his doubts and de- 
nials, until he seems to have no 
positive religion left. Yet he is happy 
to say, “I believe that the world 
with which I am acquainted has 
been made a better place by the ad- 
vent of Jesus Christ; that since He 
appeared and His teachings began 
to be heeded, even imperfectly, men 
and women have become less cruel 
and more kind; that the hospitals 
and asylums that have come into 
being for the amelioration of human 
misery were unknown prior to the 
Christian era; and that if I wanted 
help I would be more likely to get 
it from a Christian than a pagan.” 

Surely it is not the least extraor- 
dinary part of Our Savior’s infinite 
attractiveness that He has capti- 
vated the fancy and stirred the en- 
thusiasm of such men as _ that 
anonymous writer. 


<i 
> 





IKE a voice from the grave 
comes a book by Alfred Loisy 
—My Duel with the Vatican. Loisy 
was excommunicated in 1908. He 
had been the most conspicuous, and 
the most able, of the modernistic 
professors of Bib- 

Loisy’s lical exegesis in 
“Duel.” France. His con- 
troversy with his 

ecclesiastical superiors attracted the 
attention of the world of learning. 
Indeed, for the moment, it caught 
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the fickle fancy of the general read- 
ing public. But immediately after 
his dismissal from the Church, 
Loisy’s importance waned, and he 
lapsed into obscurity. The appear- 
ance of his autobiography (pub- 
lished eleven years ago, in French, 
but now first translated into Eng- 
lish) will cause but little stir. Theo- 
logical controversy is not to the 
modern taste, even while the con- 
troversy is hot. Allowed to grow 
cold, and then warmed over, after 
sixteen years, it is particularly in- 
sipid. The American publishers’ 
sensational title, My Duel, is also 
extremely infelicitous. A “duel” 
is not fought twice. And it is not 
fought over again when both con- 
testants are dead. Pius X. has been 
in his grave for ten years. Loisy 
has been “dead to the world” for a 
longer time than that. Loisy him- 
self called his book more appro- 
priately “Past Things” (Choses 
Passées), 


HERE is one particularly pitiful 
fact about most Catholic schol- 

ars who turn heretical. They can- 
not keep pace with the galloping in- 
tellectual liberalism of the day. The 
opinions on which they were will- 
ing to stake their salvation, quickly 
become antiquated, in the eyes of 
more reckless radicals. Yesterday 
the priest-heretic was considered a 
hero and a martyr. To-day he is 
“old school.” Poor Loisy! He 
thought to go part way with the un- 
orthodox. He did not realize that 
if you walk one mile with a heretic, 
he compels you to go another two. 
Even then he continues swiftly on 
his way, and if you balk at follow- 
ing, he laughs and calls you a 
“stick-in-the-mud.” As soon as you 
stop lunging forward, you are a 
“reactionary.” If you have not a 
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newer and more destructive heresy 
every day, you are not a heretic at 
all. 


EN like Fosdick ought to read 

a lesson from the Loisy book. 

If Fosdick thinks to save the ship 
of faith by jettisoning the Virgin 
Birth, and the Divinity of Christ, 
he is due for disillusion. He will 
throw away the an- 
chor and the life- 
boats, the ship’s fur- 
niture, and even the 
provisions, before he gets through. 
You cannot satisfy the modernists 
by abandoning a couple of articles 
of the Creed. They will have no 
creed whatever. If you abandon 
the Divinity of Christ, they demand 
that you surrender the idea of a 
personal God. Loisy says that as 
far back as 1893, “Monsignor 
d’Hulst . . . remarked to me that 


“Whole Hog 
or None.” 


my idea of ‘relativity’ was calcu- 
lated to bring the entire scholastic 
and theological edifice down in 


ruins. He was right. That idea 
entirely undermined the absolute 
character of Jewish and Christian 
Revelation, of the _ ecclesiastical 
dogmas and of papal infallibility.” 
Right again, but only partly right. 
The full truth is that Loisy’s “rela- 
tivity” doctrine would ruin not only 
Christian Revelation but all super- 
natural religion; not only eccle- 
siastical dogma, but all Divine 
teaching; not only papal infallibil- 
ity, but all intellectual certainty. 


RANK HARRIS, in a “Contempo- 
rary Portrait” of Mark Twain, 
after citing a furious passage in 
The Mysterious Stranger, ridiculing 
the idea of a Provident God, says, 
“All this is a mere attack on Chris- 
tian dogma, and shows that Twain 
has no understanding of the deeper 
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skepticism of our times, that tosses 
aside all religions, and questions 
not only: the truths of science, but 
even the affirmations of mathe- 
matics.” It will seem to some half- 
way thinkers that Harris’s reductio 
ad absurdum is wild; but it is really 
quite sane. It is a demonstrable 
proposition that if there be no God, 
there can be no mathematics. 


<i 
- 





EOPLE who have been wonder- 
ing—and perhaps worrying— 
about Mussolini’s philosophy, and 
his religion, will find a suggestive 
article in the New York Times 
Magazine for November 9th. An 
editorial note vouches for the fact 
that the article “was written after 
an interview with Mussolini,” and 
“was edited in certain details and 
approved by the Italian premier.” 
It seems that Mussolini’s spir- 
itual master is Nietzsche. “In the 
letter which you wrote me, you al- 
luded to the Nietzschean color of 
my speeches and writings,” says 
the Italian dictator. “You are quite 
right in assuming 
that I have been in- 
fluenced by Nietz- 
sche. Fifteen years 
ago, when I was 
quite a young man and was ex- 
pelled from one Swiss canton to the 
other, I came across his books. | 
have read them without exception. 
They made the deepest impression 
upon me. They cured me of my 
socialism. They opened my eyes 
about the cant of statesmen, such 
as ‘the consent of the governed,’ and 
about the inner value of such things 
as ‘Parliament’ and ‘universal suf- 
frage.’ I was also deeply impressed 
by Nietzsche’s wonderful precept: 
‘Live dangerously.’ I have lived up 
to that, I think. . . .” 


“Not This 
Man but” 
Nietzsche. 











There may be some guileless per- 
sons who imagine that because 
Mussolini has abandoned his mili- 
tant atheism of a few years ago, 
he must be a Christian. Some may 
even imagine that he is a Catholic. 
He publicly declared that the reli- 
gion of the Italian people is Cathol- 
icism. That may be, but he, the 
leader of the Italian people, is a 
Nietzschean. A Nietzschean Cath- 
olic is a “queer bird.” 


T is frequently asserted that Mus- 

solini saved not only Italy but 
Europe, and not only Europe but 
the world, from Bolshevism. He 
may have saved it from Bolshevism, 
but he did not save it for democ- 
racy. He considers democracy ab- 
surd. To him “the consent of the 
governed” and “universal suffrage” 
are cant phrases. And he has con- 
tempt for “Parliament.” He is, 
therefore, not a democrat but a 
demagogue. However, he may out- 
grow his contempt for democracy. 
He has outgrown other foolishness. 
But if he is bent upon getting along 
without the consent of the gov- 
erned, without universal suffrage, 
and without a parliament, he is liv- 
ing more dangerously than he 
imagines. 





<i 
> 


T is hard to get ahead of the 
Jesuits. In fact, it is impossible. 
Anyone who thinks them “medie- 
val” in mind and method is har- 
boring a delusion. They are ultra- 
modern. Years ago, in the 1890’s, 
if we may believe 

Those Crafty the A. P. A., Cath- 
Jesuits! olics plotted against 
the government at 

Washington, assembling rifles in 
the basements of Catholic churches. 
However, there must have been a 
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little mistake in their calculations, 
because the rifles were never used, 
and the government at Washington 
still lives. But next time, there will 
be no failure. This time the Jesuits 
have taken command. And they 
will not bungle. We have it on 
most excellent authority, that of 
The American Standard (organ of 
the K. K. K.), that Jesuit tactics 
are strictly up-to-date. Instead of 
using rifles, they are using telep- 
athy. 

“When any man in America be- 
comes a prominent factor in na- 
tional affairs, such as a President, 
cabinet member, judge of an im- 
portant court, or governor of a 
state, the Jesuits single him out for 
their sinister atten- 
tions. Year in and Diabolical 
year out, there is Strategy. 
probably not one 
hour in the twenty-four that the 
man holding the office of President 
of the United States is free from 
the occult efforts of Jesuits and 
other papists, who are adept in 
mental practice, to control and ma- 
nipulate his thought. Relays of 
trained mental workers, operating 
upon prearranged schedule, send 
forth their aggressive suggestions, 
—not as a rule broadcast, like 
radio, to all quarters, but specif- 
ically aimed at the person whom 
the Jesuits desire to manipulate, 
and whose name is held by them in 
mind for this purpose. Just as you 
may call a person on the telephone, 
to whom you desire to speak, so the 
Jesuit adepts speak mentally to the 
specific person whom they wish to 
reach. They hold his name in mind, 
concentrate their mental force upon 
him, and send their suggestions to 
him, striving to control him, ex- 
actly as the hypnotist mentally 
controls his subject, and makes 
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him do whatever the hypnotist 
wills. 

“Obviously, the efficiency of 
Jesuitism is immensely increased, 
if a mind strongly sympathetic to 
it can be strategically placed, close 
to the desired spot. If a public man 
has a private secretary, or other as- 
sistant, who is a Roman Catholic, 
that mind, attuned with Jesuitism 
by natural inclination and by train- 
ing, acts as a receiver, to amplify 
the mental suggestions and rein- 
force their potency, so that the in- 
dividual at whom they are directed 
will receive their full force. Every 
Roman Catholic mind acts as a 
magnetic receiver and transmitter 
of Jesuitism. An individual highly 
sensitized to mental phenomena 
and spiritually alert, can ‘feel the 
thought’ of a Roman Catholic as 
soon as he comes in contact with it. 

“It is an important part of Jesuit 
tactics to ‘plant’ a Roman Catholic 
as close as possible to every impor- 
tant man or woman in public life. 
The number of politicians having 
Roman Catholic secretaries or other 
assistants with whom they come in 
intimate contact, would surprise 
the public, if the list were pub- 
lished. Georgetown University, 
at Washington, D. C., and other 
Roman Catholic institutions, train 
many students with great care, to 
fit them to be secretaries to m:n in 
public life.” (The American Stand- 
ard, November Ist.) 


HE extent to which this horrible 
telepathic power may be exer- 
cised is not known. But appar- 
ently it does not stop short of as- 
sassination. 

“No country which harbors Jes- 
uits is safe; for the advanced mem- 
bers of this papal order are trained 
adepts in mental manipulation, and 
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are schooled in a brand of ethics, 
which are the most immoral and 
corrupt ever conceived by the car- 
nal mind of alien humanity. Ly- 
ing, deception, trickery, sophistry, 
and chicanery are raised to the 
status of fine arts, by Jesuit theo- 
logians, on the general maxim that 
anything is legitimate, provided it 
advances the cause of the pope. 
Jesuit theologians, such as Suarez 
and Bussambaum [sic], have not 
hesitated to advocate assassination, 
as a legitimate practise, under cer- 
tain conditions. There is no heart, 
conscience, nor morality in the 
practise of Jesuitism; it is the ex- 
treme opposite of Christianity; the 
most deadly fruit of the forbidden 
‘tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil’; the highest attenuation of 
wickedness of which the human 
mind is capable. 

“The Jesuit curses and anath- 
emas that have been discovered 
and published at various times in 
history, addressed to opponents of 
popery, contain specific mental 
arguments intended to suggest dis- 
ease to various parts of the human 
body, such as the eyes, teeth, stom- 
ach, liver, heart, lungs,—every 
member of the physical structure. 
Such attacks of mental assassins 
have been responsible for the de- 
struction of many persons in the 
past, who have stood in the way 
of Jesuit designs.” 


HIS is bad enough, but perhaps 

the most iniquitous use of what 

The American Standard calls “Se- 

cret Hypnotism,” is to suggest the 

abominable and atrocious idea of 
religious tolerance. 


“At present the concentrated 
forces of Jesuitism are active in 
striving to propagate two sugges- 
tions,—‘tolerance’ and ‘religious 
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immunity.’ Every effort is being 
made to persuade the consciousness 
of the American people that popery 
is a religion. ... A second prom- 
inent suggestion now being sent 
through consciousness is tolerance, 
—an effort to convince the public 
that there is a virtue in non-resist- 
ance to evil, that we must be ‘broad- 
minded,’ must ‘live and let live,’ 
and not interfere with nor oppose 
the evil doer, because it is ‘none of 
our business.’ This subtle and in- 
iquitous suggestion is the opposite 
of Christianity.” 

Here we have, in a sentence, the 
platform of the Klan; “live and let 
live” is an “iniquitous suggestion.” 
If the Standard and the Klan have 
their way, we shall see no more of 
that monstrous thing, “tolerance.” 


_ 
ae 


HO is to blame for the coun- 


bad opinion of the 
Un- 





try’s 
morals of New York City? 
doubtedly the newspapers which 


deliberately feature crime and 
scandals, and sensational happen- 
ings in general. Editors seem to 
think that what is normal is not 
news. It was not the editor of a 
“yellow” journal, but of a reputable 
metropolitan newspaper, who gave 
the classic definition of news: “If a 
dog bites a man, that is not news— 
if a man bites a dog, that is news.” 

There must be something start- 
ling, spectacular, alarming, or ab- 
normal about an incident; else it 
will not be printed. Occasionally, 
however, the metropolitan dailies 
deplore the bad reputation of the 
great city. They do not, however, 
confess their sin. They do not re- 
pent. They do not promise amend- 
ment. But, once in a great while, 
they will find an inch or two, for a 
bit of information which may serve 
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as an antidote to the poison that is 
spread over most of the rest of the 
paper. Here, for example, is the 
New York World, giving almost 
thirty lines to a defense of one of 
the boroughs of New York. The 
editor catches the attention of the 
reader with a startling caption, “In 
Darkest Manhattan,” and proceeds, 
sarcastically: 

“Manhattan, as every rural mor- 
alist knows, is the 
darkest borough of 
a wicked city—lair 
of Tammany Hall, 
stage of sensational 
crimes, locale of the Great White 
Way. And yet— 

“There were more marriages in 
Manhattan last year—1,737 per 
100,000 people—than in any State 
in the Union, Maryland, with 1,539 
in census year, coming nearest, and 
North Dakota, with 575, tailing the 
list. 

“Marriages do not tell the whole 
story, since some suburban couples 
may be wed in Manhattan. Turn 
to divorces, which must be sought 
by residents. These were forty- 
two per 100,000 in Manhattan last 
year; in virtuous Vermont they 
were 105 per 100,000 in census year. 
Nowhere were they proportionally 
as few except in the State of New 
York—forty per 100,000. 

“Of course, the Empire State’s 
divorce laws are strict. Still, the 
marriage bond can be clipped for 
cause. Yet there was only one such 
dissolution for every forty mar- 
riages, while in Vermont there is 
one for every 8.2 marriages; in 
Colorado, one to every 5.5; in Mis- 
souri, one to every 4.7; in Oregon, 
one to every 2.6 marriages. 

“Darkest Manhattan must be a 
pretty wicked place; they say so 
who do not live there. But it does 


New York 
City not so 
Bad? 
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seem to have an amazing number 
of people who marry and are given 
in marriage, who live quiet home 
lives in miles of never-mentioned 
streets and who are faithful unto 
death.” 

Read that last sentence again. It 
is the epitome of the life story of 
the greater part of the citizens not 
only of Manhattan, but of every 
great city in the land: “An amazing 
number of people who marry and 
are given in marriage, who live 
quiet home lives in miles of never- 
mentioned streets, and who are 
faithful unto death.” 

If the newspapers all suspended 
publication for a year, if they would 
but give us a chance to form our 
own opinions and judge our fellow 
citizens from what we see of them, 
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rather than by what we read of the 
escapades of a small number of 
them, we would think the world, 
and even the biggest city in the 
world, a pretty good place after all. 

Of course, the newspapers do 
publish stories of virtue and hero- 
ism. But the virtue must be spec- 
tacular, and the heroism must be 
ostentatious. Quiet virtue and hid- 
den heroism find no room in the 
“abstract and brief chronicles of the 
time.” But there are millions of 
unknown heroes and heroines and 
martyrs in New York, and we have 
the Inspired Word as authority for 
the truth that of those who are 
“faithful unto death” there is “a 
great multitude, which no man 


could number, of all nations, and 
tribes, and peoples, and tongues.” 








Recent 


GirL Scout WEEK. 


CaTHOLICS admittedly have not 
been overzealous in support of 
Scouting. Approved by Bishops 
and Cardinals in our country and 
blessed recently by the Holy Father, 
the program has_ nevertheless 
awakened only a moderate interest 
on the part of Catholics in general. 
Indeed, a nation-wide campaign of 
the Girl Scouts for finances and 
support, begun November 16th, has 
just passed almost unnoticed by a 
large part of the Catholic press. 

And yet the problem which the 
Girl Scout program attempts to 
meet is unquestionably deserving of 
the profoundest consideration. Over 
and over again we are reminded 
that the more than ten million girls 
in our country, between the ages of 
ten and eighteen, are at the critical 
period of their lives, and that the 
companionships they form and the 
recreations they indulge in, during 
leisure time, are powerful determin- 
ing factors in the shaping of their 
lives. Particularly in large cities, 
centers of Catholicism, there are 
hundreds of thousands of our Cath- 
olic girls who are forced each day 
to spend their many hours of lei- 
sure in most unideal conditions and 
to seek their pleasures in an envi- 
ronment physically and morally un- 
healthy. This presents a real and 
very serious problem, the “problem 
of leisure.” 

The Scout program frankly as- 
sumes that the church, the school, 
and the home do not adequately 
supply the needs of the situation: 
they need to be supplemented. We 


Events. 


have been either appraising at too 
high a value the influences of 
church, school, and home, or inad- 
vertently underestimating the in- 
fluence of street and recreation. 
After all, school hours and church 
minutes combined form only a 
fraction of the time spent at play 
or in idleness. And who is so inno- 
cent as to assume that home influ- 
ences are always beneficial and not, 
rather frequently, handicaps? 

Scouting tackles the problem. It 
offers a program arranged to con- 
trol and direct recreational activ- 
ities. It is a program based on sci- 
entific grounds and prepared by ex- 
perts in their line. It is calculated 
to stimulate and hold the interest of 
the girls. It is a deadly enemy of 
idleness. It is not negative, saying: 
“This thou shalt not do.” It is a 
positive, constructive, workable 
program that engages the attention 
and occupies the time in worth- 
while activities. 

It has passed the experimental 
stage and is here to stay. The peo- 
ple of this country are realizing that 
Scouting fills a need in the lives of 
boys and girls and they are about to 
adopt it as an agency, not only use- 
ful, but necessary. 

Parents and teachers may un- 
hesitatingly encourage Catholic 
girls to become Scouts under Cath- 
olic supervision. Says Mrs. Nich- 
olas F. Brady, National Treasurer 
of Girl Scouts: “It conforms to 
Catholic ideals, and has the endorse- 
ment of many of our Bishops and 
Archbishops. It is being used by 
Catholics more and more every day. 
I want to emphasize the fact that 
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Girl Scout troops under Catholic 
auspices can be as thoroughly Cath- 
olic, and enjoy as complete a Cath- 
olic atmosphere as if the entire na- 
tional movement were organized 
solely for them.” 

Indications point to a remarkable 
growth in interest on the part of 
Catholics in this movement. And 
yet it is not what it should be. Our 
Catholic young men and women 
who wish to be of service to others 
can find a most profitable use of 
their time acting as Scout leaders. 
Parents and teachers can support 
the movement and encourage girls 
to join. Pastors and Directors of 
Schools can provide facilities for 
meetings of the Scouts. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, is 
evidently a warm friend of Scout- 
ing. On the opening day of Girl 
Scout Week, Sunday, November 
16th, St. Patrick’s Cathedral was 


filled at the 8 o’clock Mass with 


Catholic Girl Scouts. Perhaps no- 
where in the country was there a 
more solemn and impressive gath- 
ering and surely nowhere were Girl 
Scouts more happy, for the Car- 
dinal imparted to all present the 
Papal Blessing. 


-s 
- 





JAMES BrITTEN, K.C.S.G. 


JAMES BritTeN, K.C.S.G., known 
throughout the world for his activ- 
ities in connection with the Catholic 
Truth Society, died suddenly in 
London on October 8th. Born at 
Chelsea in 1846, Mr. Britten was 
educated for medicine, but forsook 
that for his favorite study of botany 
when a post at the Kew Herbarium 
was offered him in 1869. In 1871, 
he was appointed to the Botanical 
Department of the British Museum. 
There he rose to the rank of senior 
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assistant and remained until his re- 
tirement in 1909. At the age of 
twenty-one Mr. Britten became a 
Catholic, and with his conversion 
began his long series of activities in 
the cause of the Church. The chief 
of these was, of course, his work in 
behalf of the Catholic Truth Society, 
which from its foundation always 
claimed the lion’s share of his in- 
terest. 

Nothing that we might say in 
memory of this ardent champion 
of the Faith could be more appro- 
priate than the following tribute 
contained in a letter of Sir Bertram 
C. A. Windle to the Editor of Tue 
CATHOLIC WorLpb: 


Wherever in English-speaking 
countries there is a Catholic Truth 
Society, the parent of that society 
is James Britten, K.C.S.G., and to- 
day, be it remembered, there are but 
few of those countries where there 
is no such organization for spread- 
ing the truth about the Catholic re- 
ligion. It is true that, before the 
present body was formed, there was 
a Catholic Truth Society confined 
to the Diocese of Salford in Eng- 
land, which was then under the 
charge of Dr. Vaughan, subse- 
quently Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. The society was 
started by him; consisted of himself 
and a few friends; published per- 
haps half a dozen excellent pam- 
phlets, mostly by the Bishop; and 
then expired. Some years after- 
wards Mr. Britten and a very few 
friends, moved by the reading of 
some papers issued by an active 
Protestant society, put up a few 
pounds of their own money and 
started the society under the name 
which it still has. Those four or 
five members have now extended 
into over fifteen thousand. That 








_—— a 


beginning was more than forty 
years ago, and shortly after its 
foundation I made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Britten and became a mem- 
ber of the society. First of all I 
met its clerical secretary, Father, 
afterwards Monsignor, Cologan, a 
mild but quite firm little man who 
was the oil in the salad in which 
Britten was the mustard and pep- 
per. For Britten, of whom I can 
speak after these many years of 
close acquaintanceship, was pugna- 
cious and at times irritable, and 
did not get on with everybody as 
Father Cologan did. 

But he was a man of great force 
and driving power and so obviously 
single-hearted and unselfish that 
most men forgave what rough 
edges there were to his nature. He 
was an earnest botanist, and might 
have been Head of the Department 
in South Kensington, but declined 
that coveted position, simply be- 
cause it would have cut into his 
C. T. S. work. That was a rifiuto 
which reflected honor upon him 
and shows how deeply the society 
and its interests were planted in his 
heart. 

As I remember it in its early 
days, the entire plant of the society 
was a back attic in Britten’s house, 
then in a rather dingy street in 
Southwark—an untidy street and 
an untidy house, for Britten was a 
lifelong bachelor and lived in chaos, 
a chaos mostly of books, which 
were everywhere, even piled in 
heaps in various unexpected parts 
of the house. In the attic were a 
series of plain deal shelves, divided 
into compartments in which were 
the pamphlets of the C. T. S. And 
that was the C. T. S., for it had no 
other habitation or offices. Britten 
saw to everything, even to the post- 
ing of the bundles of tracts when 
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they were ordered. Time went on, 
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and the society grew, and that state 
of affairs could not continue. Yet 
even then the office must be fixed in 
an obscure street in Southwark so 
that Britten might have it, as he 
did, continually under his eye. If 
ever there was a “one-man job” it 
was the C. T. S., and Britten was 
the one man. That explains why 
the great developments which the 
society has made within the past 
three or four years—inaugurated 
by Mr. Reid-Lewis, a citizen of the 
United States resident in England— 
did not quite meet with Britten’s 
approval. 

But he did a great work. He in- 
sisted on a high literary style and 
good appearance in everything pub- 
lished by the society, and was 
extraordinarily successful in secur- 
ing first-rate writers, who, of 
course, gave their services gratu- 
itously. Moreover, he kept the soci- 
ety out of debt by never giving an 
order for which it could not pay, 
and the departure from that rule— 
for excellent reasons, no doubt, and 
fully justified by the result—met 
with his strong opposition and his 
scathing sarcasm, and he had a bit- 
ing tongue when he chose to use it. 

Britten was ever a fighter and 
fought on to the end, for he was 
making some purchases in view of 
an early visit to his old friend, Sir 
John O’Connell, in Dublin, in or- 
der to attend the Conference of the 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 
when it was noticed that he sat 
down in a chair as one who was 
tired and seemed to fall asleep. It 
was the sleep of death. 

Against sudden and unprovided 
death the Litany includes a prayer, 
but that of which we speak was not 
unprepared, for Britten had re- 
ceived the Blessed Sacrament every 
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morning that week, and so the end, 
being painless, was perhaps as de- 
sirable a termination of life as can 
be imagined. 

Seventy-eight years he had lived, 
and during fifty-seven of them he 
had been a valiant soldier in the 
ranks of the Church Militant. If 
his ways alienated some of those 
who had been his friends, as indeed 
they did, let such be forgotten in 
the memory of the great services 
which he rendered to the Catholic 
cause. R. 1. P. 


ve 
—— 





Ban AGAINST PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
REPUDIATED. 


One of the gratifying results of 
the balloting on Election Day was 
the defeat of the proposition to 
close the private and parochial 
schools of Michigan. The proposed 


amendment was beaten by a vote of 
more than two to one, and that in 
spite-of the campaign waged for it 
by the Ku-Klux Klan. Incidentally, 
it has been remarked that the Klan 
was unknown in Michigan when 
this proposal first: appeared on the 
ballot. Four years ago the same 
proposition was defeated in Mich- 
igan by a vote of slightly less than 
two to one. 


—, 
— 





A FELLOW oF HARVARD—AND A 
“SILENT” GRADUATE. 


Nor even at Harvard, it seems, 
have they succeeded in laying the 
ghost of religious prejudice. John 
Jay Chapman, well-known author 
and publicist and a graduate of that 
venerable institution of learning, is 
much wrought up over an address 
recently delivered by Cardinal 
O'Connell at the dedication of a 
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church in Cambridge, Mass. The 
Cardinal is reported to have de- 
clared that if Harvard to-day “had 
the old faith of Christ for which she 
was supposed to have been erected, 
her influence would be supreme, 
tremendous, and we [Catholics] 
would be the first to gather round 
her.” By a process of reasoning 
worthy of a Klansman, Mr. Chap- 
man finds in this statement a sug- 
gestion that in the Cardinal’s opin- 
ion “Harvard was once a Catholic 
college,” and an evidence that “the 
outspoken purpose of the Roman 
Church is to control American edu- 
cation.” 

In a letter written October 3ist 
to Right Rev. William Lawrence, 
Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Chapman says: “The historic 
learning of the Cardinal may be at 
fault; but it is not to this point that 
I would call attention, but rather to 
the customary submissive silence in 
which such statements by Roman 
prelates are received in America. 
It is thought unkind and subversive 
for any Protestant to resent the 
claims made by the Roman Curia, 
or even to call attention to them.” 
In view of the violent attacks that 
are persistently made upon the 
Catholic Church in this country, it 
is absurd for any intelligent and in- 
formed person to speak of “the 
customary submissive silence of 
Protestants” where statements by 
Roman prelates are concerned. As 
for calling attention to the claims 
of the Catholic Church, Catholics 
would rejoice if those claims were 
better and more widely known 
among Protestants. It is only when 
their claims are misrepresented 
that Catholics find fault. 

But Mr. Chapman has a deeper 
grievance against Catholics than 
the Cardinal’s reference to Harvard. 
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Continuing his letter to Bishop 
Lawrence, who, by the way, is one 
of the Fellows of Harvard, he 
writes: “I venture to ask your 
views on this matter because at the 
last election of a Fellow—one of the 
seven who control Harvard’s des- 
tinies—the choice fell for the first 
time upon a Roman Catholic.” The 
Catholic Fellow referred to but not 
named here is taken to be James 
Byrne, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., New 
York attorney and a Regent of the 
University of the State of New York. 
“When this official dies,” the letter 
goes on, “it may be urged that a 
precedent has been created and 
that as his successor a man of the 
same faith should be appointed. 
The practice would be recom- 
mended upon grounds of liberal- 
ism.” As a reason for opposing 


such an idea, Mr. Chapman offers a 
refrain-like repetition of his unwar- 


ranted assertion, that “the out- 
spoken purpose of the Roman 
Church is to control American edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. Chapman’s protest against 
the election of a Catholic Fellow of 
Harvard will serve only to injure 
his own reputation. Fair-minded 
people of all classes were glad to 
applaud when Harvard, pursuing a 
really liberal policy and disregard- 
ing the question of religion, elected 
a Catholic to a place among her 
Fellows. 


ai 
cal 





Eskimo UNITY. 


Knup RasMuSsSEN, Danish ex- 
plorer, arrived at Seattle, October 
25th, on the steamship Victoria 
from Nome, Alaska. 

Rasmussen’s party traveled more 
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than 20,000 miles along the Arctic 
Coast of Canada and Alaska by 
gasoline schooner, dog team, and on 
foot, studying Eskimos and taking 
motion pictures. 

Upon his arrival at Seattle, Ras- 
mussen made known his intention 
of writing a complete history of the 
Eskimo race. 

“I have positive proof of the 
origin of the Eskimo race,” he said, 
“but regret I cannot make public 
my discoveries at present. I have 
proved one can travel from Green- 
land, through the Canadian Arctic, 
Alaska and to the coast of Siberia, 
and be understood by all Eskimo 
tribes in a common language. 

“There are not more than 40,000 
Eskimos in all the tribes from 
Greenland to Siberia. In the vicin- 
ity of the North Pole I found sev- 
eral tribes which had never been 
visited before by white men. More 
than 2,000 feet of motion picture 
film were taken, together with a 
number of ‘stills.’ Among some of 
the things experienced was the 
thrill obtained from studying the 
faces of Eskimos at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, as they viewed some colored 
motion pictures I flashed on a 
makeshift screen for them and the 
filming, after three months’ effort, 
of the Aurora Borealis.” 

Speaking of the proposed flight 
to the North Pole by the navy dir- 
igible Shenandoah, Rasmussen said 
it would have every chance of suc- 
cess if a fuel base were established 
and mooring mast erected at Point 
Barrow. “The prevailing east wind 
would not trouble the big airship 
and the crew could easily stand the 
fifty degrees below weather, which 
is less cold than in some parts of 
the Dakotas.” 





Our Contributors. 


MARGARET MUNSTERBERG (“A Bal- 
lad of the Christmas Tree”), daugh- 
ter of the late Hugo Munsterberg, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
University, studied at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, from which she holds the de- 
grees of A.B. and A.M. Her books 
are two novels, a volume of trans- 
lated verse, and a biography, Hugo 
Munsterberg: His Life and Work,— 
all published by D. Appleton Co. 
She has also contributed articles, 
poems, and stories to various maga- 
zines. 

Rev. F. Josepn Keirty (“Christ- 
mas and New Year”), a frequent 
contributor to the columns of THE 
CaTHOLic Wor-Lp and other publica- 
tions, is a native of Ohio, and at 
present the head of the Music De- 
partment of Sacred Heart Seminary, 
Detroit. He made extensive studies 
in European’ universities and 
schools of music, and was the first 
musician of American Catholic par- 
entage to receive the degree of “Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Organ- 
ists” from the Royal College of 
London, England. He studied with 
the renowned monks of Solesmes, 
France, perfecting himself in the 
chant of the Church. He is also an 
alumnus and Doctor of Philosophy 
of several Roman universities. 

MicHAEL Monanan § (“Thomas 
Moore”), born in Ireland in 1865, 
son of a classical teacher, has had a 
varied career as journalist, editor, 
lecturer, author. He has published 
about a dozen books, including 
Palms of Papyrus, Adventures in 
Life and Letters, Nova Hibernia, At 
the Sign of the Van, Heinrich Heine, 
New Adventures, An Attic Dreamer, 


etc. Emile Legouis, Professor of 
English Literature at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, thus compliments Mr. Mona- 
han’s work: “You have helped to 
correct my ignorant and much too 
narrow idea of the American Essay- 
ist. I did not think there was such 
an ‘attic’ in the whole United States 
as the one in which your book was 
penned. I fancied that such a lovy- 
ing care of thought and style, such 
subtle graces of feeling and form, 
were incompatible with the hurry 
and bustle of life in that great coun- 
try. I was surely mistaken... 
unless those choice virtues only 
found in old liquors were brought 
by you from ‘Antique Hibernia,’ the 
isle of immemorial poetry.” The 
Road to Paris, a book dealing with 
the author’s travels and observa- 
tions in Europe (1922), is on the 
eve of publication. Mr. Monahan 
now resides at New Canaan, Conn. 

My.Les Connotiy (“The Simple- 
ton”), whose writings appear fre- 
quently in our pages, is the Editor 
of Columbia, the organ of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Rev. F. Conrap WALMSLEY, 
O.F.M. (“An English Franciscan 
Centenary”), Friar Minor of the 
English Province since 1911, is an 
M.A. of London University, mem- 
ber of the Modern Humanities Re- 
search Association, Vice-Director of 
the Brentwood Diocese Catholic Ev- 
idence Guild, author of The First 
Province in the series of the Fran- 
ciscan Seventh Centenary Booklets 
and of various articles in the Eng- 
lish press, Editor of the Franciscan 
Monthly, and Vicar of Forest Gate, 
London. 














Tuomas J. McKeon (“The Mes- 
siah”) offers in this contribution a 
simply constructed but very beauti- 
ful and truly poetic Christmas 
drama. He will, without doubt, 
make our readers regret that Christ- 
mas comes but once a year. 

Daisy H. Mose.ey (“Their Little- 
All”) has lived in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
since her family came from North 
Carolina when she was a little girl. 
She received a B.A. degree at Notre 
Dame of Maryland in 1914, and has 
studied in France and Italy and at 
the New York School of Social 
Work. Miss Moseley contributed 
a notable article on “The Journal 
of Eugénie de Guérin” to THE CaTu- 
otic Worip for October, 1923. 

Rev. Hucu F. Buunt, LL.D.. 
(“The Gift Tree”), of East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is one of our best 
known Catholic authors. Many of 
his writings in prose and verse have 
appeared in these pages. Our read- 
ers will recall with pleasure his 
studies on the humor, wit, and wis- 
dom of St. Teresa in our issues of 
last February and March. 

KATHERINE Brecy, Litt.D. (“Em- 
ily Dickinson: A New England An- 
choress”), the distinguished Cath- 
olic writer and lecturer of Phila- 
delphia, is a frequent and highly 
esteemed contributor to these pages. 
Miss Brégy has for the last few 
years devoted a good part of her 
efforts to spreading a knowledge of 
the French Catholic mystic and 
poet, Paul Claudel. 

GERALD Extarp, S.J. (“Lady 
Miriam’s Christmas Story”), now 
a student of theology at St. Louis 
University, was for several years 
Professor of Journalism and Eng- 
lish at Regis College, Denver. He 
has contributed verse and essays to 
various Catholic periodicals. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
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Rev. HersBert TuHurstTon, S.J. 
(“The Holy Year and the Golden 
Door”), of London, England, whose 
scholarly work in many fields of 
ecclesiastical history commands the 
respect of Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics alike, speaks with special 
authority on the Holy Year. His 
book, The Holy Year of Jubilee, 
published in 1900, remains the 
standard work on this subject. All 
those who are acquainted with 
Father Thurston’s writings are 
aware of the great learning and 
minute accuracy he puts into them. 
His erudition is nothing short of 
prodigious; his scholarship is un- 
surpassed. In addition to that, his 
literary output is almost incredibly 
vast. Where he finds the time to 
accomplish all that he does is a 
mystery. Perhaps “the best of all 
ways to lengthen our days” is not 
unknown to him. In fact, we have 
heard it rumored that, like Na- 
poleon, he requires but four hours 
sleep a day. We congratulate our 
readers and ourselves on having 
Father Thurston’s name again in 
the list of CaTHoLIC WorLp con- 
tributors. 

JESSIE VAUGHN (Mrs. Lewis G.) 
Harrier (“Mother”), of Oakland, 
California, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. She has had 
several poems published in various 
secular magazines. This is her first 
contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 

STanLey B. James (“There and 
Back: An Autobiography”) con- 
cludes in this issue the very inter- 
esting story of his extremely varied 
career. It constitutes for all an 
inspiring lesson in_ self-sacrifice, 


while for non-Catholics in search of 
the truth it should be a source of 
light and strength and hope. 








Mew Books. 


The Waning of the Middle Ages. By J. Huizinga.—Getting a Laugh and 
Other Essays. By Charles H. Grandgent.—Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 
Rev. J. V. Bainvel, S.J. Translated by E. Leahy.—Life and Work of James A. 
Cullen, S.J. By Rev. Lambert McKenna, S.J—How to Read History. By W. 
Watkin Davies.—The Oblate. By J._K. Huysmans. Translated by Edward Per- 
ceval.—The Best of Matthew Arnold’s Prose. Edited by D. C. Somervell.—tThe 
Origins of the War of 1870. By Robert Howard Lord.—Beardless Counsellors. 
By Cecily Hallack.—The Life of St. Dominic. By Bede Jarrett, O.P.—The Old 
Ladies. By Hugh Walpole.—Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition. By Rafael 
Sabatini—Race Prejudice. By Jean Finot. Translated by Florence Wade- 
Evans.—The Three Hostages. By John Buchan.—St. Thomas Aquinas Calendar 
for 1925.—The Monroe Doctrine. By Alejandro Alvarez.—Children’s Books.— 


Foreign Publications. 


The Waning of the Middle Ages. 
By J. Huizinga. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co. $5.40. 

In this book Professor Huizinga, 
a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, essays a novel 
task for a historian—the disclos- 
ing of a thing so impalpable as the 


state of mind of the people who 
lived in civilized Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Dynastic records and 
the fleeting silhouettes of powerful 
statesmen mean little to him, and 
the sordid record of the wars which 
plagued the medieval period is al- 
most ignored in his method of treat- 
ment. He is concerned to no 
greater extent with the studied 
pomp and semibarbaric brawling of 
royal courts than with the suffering 
or joy in the hovel of the peasant. 

Here is an example, magnified to 
the nth power, of the newer history, 
which is exhibiting such a deep 
tinge of sociology. The inquirer of 
this school comes to the front with 
searching questions for which 
chronicles and archives afford no 
answer. Impatient with the ma- 
terial which has sufficed for the 
greatest historical minds in the 
past, he delves into new sources, 


finding them in fragmentary manu- 
scripts and half-forgotten books in 
which are popular rimes, folk tales, 
the accounting sheets of merchants, 
the halting letters of the scarcely 
literate, the versions which have 
survived of village festivals, and 
costume details. 

Professor Huizinga, ranging in 
new fields with the spirit of an 
ardent explorer, is not content to 
stop short of including art in his 
accepted list of historical materials. 
He reveals that the main idea of the 
present book came to him while he 
was attempting to reach a genuine 
understanding of the art of the 
brothers Van Eyck and their con- 
temporaries in its connection with 
the entire life of the times. There 
is, however, no effort at denial that 
the principal component of art is 
imagination, which ignores limita- 
tions of time and place. The author 
contends rather that history may 
be disclosed in any artist’s work by 
seeking to discoyer the links of his 
perspective with the people and 
things around him. 

It would not be stretching the 
facts far to call books of this type 
the motion pictures of history, and 
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this particular book is as vivid and 
interesting as a reel from Holly- 
wood. In turn, the reader sees 
glimpses of the medieval manifesta- 
tions of chivalry, heroism, and love, 
the idyllic conceptions of society 
which were honored more in the 
breach than the observance, exag- 
gerated symbolism in the popular 
mind, impressions of sickness and 
death, art and exstheticism, besides 
what may be called an effort—and 
a profound and earnest one—to dis- 
close the general emotional complex 
of the medieval mind from the basis 
of material dug up by the processes 
of scholarly research. 

A work such as the present one 
would be markedly defective if it 
failed to give religion the place 
which belongs to it as the foremost 
influence in alleviating the miseries 
that afflicted medieval peoples. Pro- 
fessor Huizinga seems to have real- 
ized this, and in three full chapters, 
besides important portions of 
others, he attempts to trace, chiefly 
in a materialistic sense, the mani- 
festations of Christianity in the life 
of peoples progressing by slow and 
almost imperceptible steps toward 
the standards which prevail to-day. 
He does not neglect to give a strong 
impression of the fitful irresolution 
of the age, swaying between waves 
of piety in periods of calamity, and 
surrender to the baser impulses 
when the imminent danger seemed 
to have passed. 

In conformity, no doubt, with the 
general purpose of his book, the 
author is careful to sort out and 
display among the fruits of his eru- 
dition the exceptional forms which 
religious practices took in the cases 
of individuals or groups moved 
bowerfully by emotionalism and 
Symbolism. “The soul of the 
Masses,” he observes, was “not yet 
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completely Christianized,” and in 
the “plastic and naive” state of 
mind of the multitude vagaries 
were to be expected. In general, he 
thinks that the trouble was a “too 
systematic idealism.” When the 
succeeding impulse of realism came, 
there was a revaluation which 
swept away many grotesque ideas 
of religion that had sprouted in the 
morass of popular ignorance. 

There is always the risk, in this 
method of treating history, that the 
quest of the unusual, the delving in 
byways, will destroy the equipoise 
of the author when he comes to set 
down his general conclusions. Pro- 
fessor Huizinga has obviously tried 
to avoid this pitfall as far as was 
humanly possible. Thus his work 
may be considered on its merits 
alone as a piece of research and a 
colorful presentation of facts, many 
of which have historical impor- 
tance, however unrepresentative 
they may be. Of his profound 
studies in the obscure data of me- 
dievalism there is ample evidence, 
and his originality alone entitles 
him to a place of distinction. His 
graphic style is worthy of a novel- 
ist, and surprises the reader who is 
accustomed to the literary monot- 
ony which characterizes the work 
of so many researchers. 

The author says in his preface 
that the English version of the book 
is an adaptation and reduction of 
the original Dutch edition done un- 
der his direction. The translation 
is by F. Hopman, of Leyden. 

A. S. W. 


Getting a Laugh and Other Essays. 


By Charles H. Grandgent. Cam- 

bridge: Harvard University Press. 

$2.00. 

It is a little startling to reflect 
that Professor Grandgent’s fame 
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rests mainly upon his interpreta- 
tions of the age of Dante. In the 
seven essays published under the 
title Getting a Laugh, such a com- 
petently modern pen is brought to 
bear upon (among other things) 
present-day American questions, 
that one would have ascribed the 
lot, at a venture, to some journalist 
—a mellowed and human, it may 
be, a rather inexplicably cultivated, 
journalist, but one quite acutely 
up-to-date. It is true that, in unit- 
ing alert humanity with scholar- 
ship, Professor Grandgent but recks 
his own rede. The best of his es- 
says here, the one bearing the al- 
most excessively plain-spoken title 
“Tousser et Cracher,” is one pro- 
longed assault upon the current un- 
reality of the American academe. 
But, after all, the mere doctrine 
that a professor should have a virile 
interest in affairs is common 


enough, even among professors; it 
is the discovery of the doctrine in 
practice that is so cataclysmically 
unusual. 

An account of the matter of this 


book is not easy to give. The titles 
of the papers are: “Getting a 
Laugh,” “Prejudices (and Hills),” 
“The Why and How of Speech,” 
“Tousser et Cracher,” “The Lan- 
guage Beautiful,” “On Seeing Peo- 
ple Off,” and “Delusion.” So run 
the titles, but bless ye, as the 
woman said in the story, that 
means nothing! Professor Grand- 
gent does not wander. He deter- 
minedly digresses. He is bent, at 
any cost, on hunting the game from 
hole to hole, until the sun goes 
down and the stars come out. And 
with all the wild offshoots of idea, 
the almost impudent irrelevancies, 
he has a very sharp sense of where 
he left the main track, and how he 
will return to it. It is all rather in 
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the manner of the old riddle, “Why 
is the wind blind?” to which the 
answer runs, “The wind is a 
breeze, the breeze is a zephyr, a 
zephyr is a yarn, a yarn is a tale, 
a tail is an appendage, an append- 
age is an attachment, an attach- 
ment is love, and love is blind. 
Therefore the wind is blind.” Thus, 
“Delusion” begins with a considera- 
tion of the national symbols Uncle 
Sam and John Bull; with a bow to 
Miss Columbia and Mrs. Britannia, 
it goes on to ponder the art of post- 
ers in war-time, the American pas- 
sion for football, the tired business 
man’s need of musical comedy, the 
atrociously inferior drama of the 
generations before our own Cillus- 
trated by quotations), the potency 
of profanity on the stage, the 
wrongs suffered by Boston the- 
atrical audiences, the incredibly 
bad rimes on Christmas cards, mas- 
culine literary representation of 
feminine character as against fem- 
inine representations of mascu- 
line; with a wind-up on patriotism, 
education, the press, the educa- 
tional theory of Jean-Jacques and 
Rabelais, Understanding, and so 
back to Delusion once more. And 
each topic is touched so firmly and 
sensibly, yet abandoned so readily 
and so lightly, that one is unaf- 
fectedly sorry when the thirty- 
page marvel finally comes to an 
end. 

One cannot begin to quote, be- 
cause one would never leave off 
quoting. Professor Grandgent talks 
such radiant sense about education, 
evolution (“We can see,” he says, 
“teleology teleologizing, but we can- 
not see evolution evoluting”), pa- 
triotism, footnotes (Mr. Belloc’s 
disesteem of which he fully shares), 
the growth of language, slang, 
Italians, landlords, cats, and any- 
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thing else you care to mention, that 
one would be tempted to go on and 
on. Part of the charm of the papers 
lies in their style. It is a rapid 
style, sound, supple, informal yet 
never undressed—the sort of style 
which needs to go with a man ac- 
tuated by the epical Johnsonian 
passion for folding his legs and 
having his talk out. M. K. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 
Rev. J. V. Bainvel, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the fifth French edi- 
tion by E. Leahy. Edited by Rev. 
George O'Neill, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $4.00. 

It is over five years since Father 
Bainvel, of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, published his scholarly 
volume on Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. We welcome this excellent 
translation of the work, which for 
a long time will remain the classic 
treatise on the subject. 

Father Bainvel divides his work 
into three parts: I. The Devotion 
according to St. Margaret Mary. II. 
The Theology of the Devotion. III. 
The Historical Development of the 
Devotion. 

Although devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is not based on the revela- 
tions of St. Margaret Mary, her 
revelations have had a great share 
in spreading it. Others before her 
cherished it, and did their best to 
popularize it, but they were unsuc- 
cessful. She spent her whole life in 
an endeavor to make it a world- 
wide devotion, and she succeeded 
after many a controversy both 
within and without the fold. Father 
Bainvel, therefore, rightly begins 
his work with a careful study of 
the writings of St. Margaret Mary, 
and a critical appreciation of her 
apparitions and visions. The prom- 
ises are discussed in detail with a 
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special chapter the “Great 
Promise.” 

The legitimacy of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart is understood by 
all who have a perfect grasp of the 
dogmas of the Incarnation and the 
Redemption. Jesus Christ is per- 
fect God and perfect Man in one 
divine personality. The divine 
Person is united hypostatically not 
only to the humanity of Christ con- 
sidered in its totality, but also con- 
sidered in its several parts, as, for 
instance, His hands, His feet, His 
Precious Blood, and His Heart. It 
follows, therefore, that every one of 
these organic parts is deserving of 
adoration, not considered in itself, 
but in view of its union with the 
Godhead. 

The third part discusses the his- 
tory of the devotion. From the 
twelfth century the number of texts 
increases, wherein the open heart 
of Jesus is set before us as the 
refuge of souls, and the treasury of 
divine riches. Special chapters 
treat of the beginnings of the de- 
votion in the writings of the Cis- 
tercians, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Carthusians. At the close of 
the fifteenth and in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the devo- 
tion no longer is a matter of per- 
sonal relations between Jesus and 
the human soul, but an objective 
devotion, with its own partieular 
exercises, the excellence of which 
is extolled, and the practice of 
which is advised and encouraged. 
“It passes,” as the author well says, 
“from the domain of mysticism to 
that of Christian asceticism.” 

The devotion, as we know it to- 
day, begins, however, with St. Mar- 
garet Mary (1647-1690). The Vis- 
itation monasteries and the Jesuit 
colleges made the devotion popular, 
and apologist after apologist arose 
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to answer the many objections 
brought forward by Jansenists and 
others. By the time of Pope Clem- 
ent XIII. (1758-1769) there were 
one thousand and ninety confrater- 
nities all over the world, and many 
bishops kept urging the Holy See 
to grant a special Feast, Mass, and 
Office. The request was granted 
for Poland and Rome in 1765, and 
this did more than anything else, 
except the beatification of Blessed 
Margaret Mary by Pius IX. in 1864, 
to foster the devotion. Finally, in 
1899, Pope Leo XIII. consecrated 
the whole world to the Sacred 
Heart. Bt. C. 


Life and Work of Rev. James Aloy- 
sius Cullen, S.J. By Rev. Lambert 
McKenna, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

A good biography is always sure 
to be fascinating because of its hu- 
man appeal. There is something in 
the story of every life which strikes 
the average reader because it em- 
bodies ideals and feelings which are 
common to all men and brings 
home the conviction of the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man. 

For this reason the life of Father 
Cullen is very interesting. It is a 
thorough exposition of the charac- 
ter of a man who, while deserving 
to be regarded as far beyond the 
ordinary, possessed in a high de- 
gree the qualities of the average 
human being. This thoroughness 
is mainly due to the sincerity and 
sympathy of its author and the 
great mass of biographical material 
at his disposal. Honesty, too, in 
the presentation of facts controls 
sympathy which might have closed 
the writer’s eyes to the frailties of 
Father Cullen and prevented com- 
pleteness of character analysis. 
Then there is a simple, direct dic- 
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tion which is in harmony with the 
simplicity of the life portrayed and 
which thus adds to the realism of 
the biography. 

Despite the presence of the pro- 
saic in this study of a very matter- 
of-fact career, there are things that 
relieve the monotony of a narrative 
conspicuously devoid of the colorful 
or romantic. There is a goodly 
sprinkling of interesting anecdotes, 
some of them genuine products of 
the humorous soul of Ireland. 
Many letters appear—and there are 
few modes of expression which pos- 
sess such a personal note and af- 
ford such an opportunity of inti- 
mate approach to a soul as letters— 
which cast a kindly warmth over 
cold activities. 

It is well this life has been writ- 
ten, for without it an important 
record for the future historian of 
nineteenth-century Ireland would 
be unavailable. The work done by 
Father Cullen for his native land, 
especially his labor in behalf of 
temperance, was the work of a 
giant, of a man who possessed the 
high idealism of the saint together 
with the practical ability of a typ- 
ical man of the world. A man who 
brought into being an army of 250,- 
000 men and women pledged to 
warfare against intoxicating drink 
did as much for the spiritual and 
material welfare of his country as 
any man of his century. 

It is to be hoped that this book 
will have a wide circulation, above 
all in Ireland. A noble biography 
is always an inspiration, and the 
reading of this volume should help 
to perpetuate Father Cullen’s ideals 
as well as pay just tribute to the 
memory of an apostolic man who 
worked incessantly for his Creator 
in the land that claimed his tender- 
est love. J. F. C. 

















How to Read History. By W. Wat- 
kin Davies, M.A. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

The title of this book, by an Eng- 
lish professor, is somewhat mis- 
leading. The work is rather a guide 
to what to read than a treatment of 
the way to study history. The gen- 
eral introduction to Doran’s “Mod- 
ern Readers’ Bookshelf,” to which 
series this volume belongs, pro- 
claims the publishers’ ambition of 
forming “a group of books that will 
be fresh appraisals of many things 
that interest modern men and 
women,” but one is forced to the 
conclusion that, in the present work 
at any rate, the old appraisals, many 
of them discredited or discounted 
by modern scholarship, are retained 
and handed on to the reader. 

How to Read History is notable 
for its omissions. In the first place, 
a volume of this kind should be pro- 
vided with an index or at least an 
alphabetical list of the books and 
authors mentioned. Catholic read- 
ers will find it difficult to credit Mr. 
Davies with the impartiality of a 
true historian. It is significant that 
in dealing with the life of Christ he 
omits all reference to such recog- 
nized authorities as Fouard, Le 
Camus, and Sertillanges, and the 
name of Duchesne does not appear 
in the section of the book which is 
concerned with early Christian his- 
tory. Similarly, when St. Francis 
of Assisi is reached, Sabatier is the 
only authority mentioned in the 
text, and though a footnote refers 
us to G. K. Chesterton’s book in the 
present series, we find no mention 
of such authoritative works as 
those of Jérgensen and Father 
Cuthbert. That Von Ranke should 
be mentioned and Pastor omitted in 
the section dealing with the history 
of the Papacy is little less than lu- 
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dicrous. Froude, admittedly inac- 
curate and unhistorical for all his 
literary charm, is eulogized, and 
Professor Bury’s History of Free- 
dom of Thought, a notorious piece 
of special pleading from the anti- 
Christian angle, is recommended as 
a “brilliant attack upon the so- 
called ‘ages of faith.’ ” G. D. M. 


The Oblate. By J.-K. Huysmans. 
Translated by Edward Perceval. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

This fine translation is the first 
English rendering of the final vol- 
ume of the series in which Huys- 
mans, depicting himself in the per- 
son of Durtal, has described his 
spiritual Odyssey. In The Oblate 
there is naturally none of the poign- 
ant intensity which characterized 
En Route and little of the turbulent 
restlessness of The Cathedral, for 
Durtal has come to a place of rest 
and refreshment, though even here 
he never quite rids himself of the 
querulousness of the neurasthenic. 
Like The Cathedral, the book is 
rich in liturgical and artistic lore. 
It would be difficult to find the 
monastic life more accurately de- 
picted, because its exponents are 
not idealized types, but men, differ- 
ing one from another in holiness as 
the stars differ one from another in 
glory. Of story there is little 
enough, perhaps, unless we concede 
that all the elements of story are 
comprised in the account of how 
the French Separation Law smote 
the community of Val-des-Saints 
and sent it sorrowing into exile and 
Durtal back to the Paris he had 
fled—a Durtal, however, who had 
learned to pray, “Grant that we 
may live, no matter where, so long 
as it be far from ourselves and close 
to Thee.” 
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The translator has done an ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory piece of 
work in producing a version of 
L’Oblat which retains so much of 
the beauty and color of Huysmans’s 
highly individual style and yet loses 
nothing in smoothness and coher- 
ence. B. M. K. 


The Best of Matthew Arnold’s Prose. 
Edited by D. C. Somervell, M.A. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 

When Matthew Arnold asked the 
British public what was the bene- 
fit of a fast train from Camberwell 
to Islington if all it did was to take 
them “from a dismal illiberal life 
at Camberwell to a dismal illiberal 
life at Islington,” he seemed to be 
making an attack on the barri- 
cades of Main Street. This is pre- 
cisely what he was doing. It was 
the old, old conflict between the 
narrow, smug _ self-satisfaction of 
the merely money-making middle 
class and the culture of the few. 
And Arnold, championing the Hel- 
lenic idea of the delight in the play 
of the educated mind, carried the 
war against those of his “Philistine” 
countrymen who bothered little 
about any ideas save those that 
evolved labor-saving devices or won 
political campaigns. 

In Mr. Somervell’s selections 
from his prose one can read much 
of Arnold’s message. About one- 
third of the book consists of ex- 
cerpts from Culture and Anarchy, 
Arnold’s most important work, in 
which he pleads with engaging ur- 
banity for “a disinterested en- 
deavor to learn and to propagate 
the best that is known and has been 
thought in the world.” Mr. Somer- 
vell avoids almost entirely the in- 
clusion of passages which indicate 
Arnold’s religious views. It is as 
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the apostle of culture, of cosmo- 
politanism, of balanced human de- 
velopment, that he appears, fight- 
ing in his patient, unpolemical way 
for sweetness and the perfection of 
the spirit, against the intrenched 
utilitarianism of mid-Victorian 
England. 

The little volume is a delightful 
introduction to the philosophy of 
Arnold, who in his prose rises above 
the pessimism of his poetry and 
seeks a way out of the confusion of 
modern society. It will commend 
itself to all who enjoy the presence 
of old things beautifully wrought. 
The judicious may well look with 
dismay upon Matthew Arnold’s pa- 
gan incompleteness of thought; but 
they will never forget that he wrote 
much wisdom. If he was not one 
who, like his well-loved Sophocles, 
saw life steadily and saw it whole, 
he saw at least a part of life very 
steadily; and it was and is a large 
part. J. F. W. 


The Origins of the War of 1870. By 
Robert Howard Lord. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $3.50. 
Dr. Lord, professor of history at 

Harvard University, has been one 

of the first to delve into the ar- 

chives of the German Foreign Office 
which are now open to historians, 
and the results of his work are pub- 
lished in the series known as the 
“Harvard Historical Studies.” Any 
expression of Professor Lord’s opin- 
ions and studies in modern Con- 
tinental history commands atten- 
tion. The present volume main- 
tains the high level. In it he con- 
siders all that is available upon the 
preliminaries and causes leading up 
to the War of 1870, including the 
question of the responsibility for 
the war. The Hohenzollern can- 
didacy is reviewed, as are the Ems 














incidents, the crisis, and the final 
decisions of July 14 and 15, 1870. 
The fact that his conclusions differ 
in some cases from those of Pro- 
fessor Fester and others who have 
written upon this epoch is ex- 
plained, in his own introduction, 
from the new discoveries in the re- 
cently opened documents. Further 
modifications will perhaps be the 
result when the light is thrown 
upon the still closed depositories of 
Britain and Italy. Meanwhile this 
careful study will be deeply appre- 
ciated by those who are interested 
in the times it covers. Particularly 
valuable is the publication for the 
first time of copious material from 
the German Foreign Office Ar- 
chives, together with that of some 
Austrian and Spanish papers. An 
extensive bibliography is appended. 

Such a scholarly piece of work 
adds further luster to the accom- 
plishments of that group of schol- 
ars who form the nucleus of the 
American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation, of which Dr. Lord is a past 


president. M. T. M. 

Beardless Counsellors. By Cecily 
Hallack. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.25. 


This is a book about boys, British 
boys who differ in some external 
respects from American boys, but 
who under their weather-beaten 
skins share the eternal nature of 
all boys—and not a few men and 
women. They are boys who deride 
the vicar to his face, play ghastly 
practical jokes, cram ill-regulated 
assortments into their pockets, col- 
lect fleas and other fauna, indulge 
embryonic esthetic tastes, and 
wrestle in their individual fashion 
with such eternal verities as are ob- 
truded into their lives. The book 
has plenty of “love-interest,” too,— 
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love of man and woman, of boy and 
boy, and pervading it, pulsating to 
vivid expression in the crises of 
many lives, the love of God. Itisa 
book which impels the reviewer to 
cast about for some way of persuad- 
ing readers that it is different, for 
some way, short of telling the story, 
to induce many to read it, despite 
the fact that it possesses qualities 
of virility, profundity, humor, dis- 
tinction, which separate it from the 
books that are written for the 
many. There is much wisdom to 
be learned from these “beardless 
counsellors.” B. M. K. 


The Life of St. Dominic. By Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.35. 

This new life of the founder of 
the Friars Preachers from the pen 
of the scholarly provincial of the 
English Dominicans is a very wel- 
come contribution to popular hagio- 
graphical literature. Though there 
are a number of biographies of St. 
Dominic in English, this latest one 
is in no wise a superfluity, since 
Father Jarrett only touches lightly, 
though completely, on those phases 
of the saint’s life that are generally 
familiar but lays stress on such fea- 
tures that are less known. 

The author follows the saint’s 
career of fifty-one years through its 
various stages, his boyhood and 
youth in his native Spain, leaving 
him a priest, canon, and superior of 
the Cathedral Chapter of Osma; 
then his labors in France against 
the Albigensian heretics; and, fi- 
nally, his career in Italy as founder 
of the Order of Preachers. 

The various chapters of the book 
are well balanced and fascinatingly 
presented. The one entitled “The 
Preacher” gives a very good ac- 
count of the preaching methods St. 
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Dominic employed. Indeed, one 
would wish after reading this sec- 
tion that Father Jarrett would 
write another work dealing with 
this interesting chapter alone. In 
the chapter captioned “The Or- 
der Organized” we have an instruc- 
tive portrayal of the genius of the 
institute which calls St. Dominic 
“Father.” Tracing the history of 
the rule and constitutions of the 
Order, we are then offered a suc- 
cinct account of their salient char- 
acteristics. In fact, this part alone 
would render the book very service- 
able for those who are seeking in- 
formation on the Order. “His 
Prayer” is another instructive chap- 
ter, though we looked for a more 
extended account of the réle played 
by St. Dominic in the history of the 
Rosary. 

The chief merit of this life of St. 
Dominic consists in this: that it 
presents the saint to us as a beauti- 
ful and lovable character and that 
it will contribute much to offset the 
mistaken idea that the saint was 
the personification of harshness and 
cruelty. G. B. S. 


The Old Ladies. By Hugh Walpole. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 

Here is further proof of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s flair for old ladies. The three 
in the present volume, though they 
might be considered miniatures or 
thumb-nail sketches, are yet worthy 
of the sure and human hand which 
limned the great portrait of the 
Duchess of Wrexe. Lucy Amorest 
is the most satisfying of the three. 
Shre is as poor as the other two who 
share roof and landlady with her in 
a dreary Polchester lodging house; 
but she possesses to the last, in 
union with her gentle shyness, an 
edge, a quality, an unbreakable self- 
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respect, which mark her for a thor- 
oughbred. It is a genuine happi- 
ness to us when Mr. Walpole soft- 
ens in the end, and after disap- 
pointing Lucy of a promised in- 
heritance, and rendering her case 
all but desperate, restores to her 
her long-lost, and now prosperous, 
son. 

Agatha Payne does not share 
with Lucy either the hardness or 
the softness of the gentlewoman. 
Yet she, too, is endowed with force 
—the unreflecting, undivertible 
force of sensory desire. She lives 
sunk in a torpor of remembered 
sensation, emerging only for drink 
and sweetened, jellied, chocolaty 
foods—until she chances to see the 
piece of amber owned by poor May 
Beringer. Poor May Beringer is the 
latest comer to the wintry house in 
Polchester—an ineffectual old maid, 
scared by life into something half 
resembling imbecility—and the 
treasure of her heart is the amber 
image, gift of a friend of long 
ago. Agatha feels for it the fierce 
priority of claim which seems to 
come from intense desire. May re- 
fuses to give it up. Agatha slowly 
and methodically frightens her to 
death, and lives on, with the am- 
ber and May’s ghost for her sole 
company. 

There is quiet humor and quiet 
tenderness in The Old Ladies. It 
is a little work of art. Mr. Walpole 
deserves all sorts of praise for writ- 
ing it. M. K. 


Torquemada and the Spanish Inqui- 


sition. By Rafael Sabatini. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
Mr. Rafael Sabatini is generally 
known as the author of a number 
of deservedly popular novels, in 
which his vividness of imagination 
and his power of description have 
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conjured up for the reader various 
scenes in European history. Re- 
cently he entered the field of defi- 
nite historical writing with a life 
of Cesare Borgia, and he has fol- 
lowed that up with the present vol- 
ume on Torquemada. His preface 
expresses a lofty ideal of the his- 
torian’s impartiality and devotion 
to pure truth, but one is forced to 
admit that he has not achieved this 
ideal in the course of the book. 
The staple authority for the his- 
torical matter in the volume is the 
collection of the writings of Llo- 
rente, an unmistakable opportunist 
and a traitor to his native Spain 
when she was invaded by Napo- 
leon’s victorious armies. In the 
course of his work, too, the author 
has clearly fallen a victim to that 
besetting temptation of the popular 
novelist, the lure of the picturesque, 
and in its pursuit he is frequently 
blinded to essentials by reason of 
his concern for the more vivid ac- 
cidentals of his theme. This is 
especially true of his paragraphs on 
the subject of “tolerance.” Less 
preoccupation with the secrecy of 
worship of the early Christians and 
certain picturesque cases of what 
may be called early pacifism, and 
more consideration of the logical 
implications of belief in an absolute 
rule of faith and a divinely founded 
Church, would have led to some- 
thing else than the writer’s rather 
shallow generalizations about Chris- 
tian “tolerance.” G. D. M. 


Race Prejudice. 
Translated by Florence Wade- 


By Jean Finot. 


Evans. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $3.00. 

With the general intention of the 
author of this book, namely the en- 
couragement of brotherly feeling 
amongst different races, everyone 
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must sympathize, and the extent of 
his reading cannot be denied. Nev- 
ertheless we doubt if the book will 
effect its purpose. The French edi- 
tion was published, so we gather 
from the preface, in 1906, and much 
fresh literature on anthropology has 
appeared since then, leaving it far 
from up-to-date. And even at the 
time of its publication, anthropol- 
ogists had long abandoned, if any 
had ever held it, the proposition 
which he attacks, namely that dol- 
ichocephalic (long-headed) people 
were superior to brachycephalic 
(broad-headed). A relic of this 
perhaps lingers in the undue exal- 
tation of what is called the Nordic 
type which was once a feature 
of popular ethnology. Again no 
one believes, or has for a long 
time believed, in an Aryan race, 
though there is what is often called 
an Aryan group of languages. 
Further, we think that those most 
conversant with the facts will 
hardly agree with the very roseate 
picture which the author draws of 
the colored population of the States, 
nor with his theories as to the crea- 
tion of a distinct physical race in 
the same area. He evidently takes 
the current picture of “Uncle Sam” 
as a genuine type, whereas it is 
no more so than the current “John 
Bull,” a person not often to be seen 
in England. Thus readers of the 
book should check rather carefully 
the information it contains. But 
that much rubbish has been talked 
about pure races—hardly any of 
which exist—and of racial psychol- 
ogy, and of physical characters as 
indices of relative position in the 
list of peoples, we quite agree, and 
hope that the arguments brought 
against such ideas in this book may 
be successful in dispelling them. 
B. C. A. W. 
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By John 
Houghton 


The Three Hostages. 
Buchan. Boston: 
Mifflin Co. $2.00. 
This new “Richard Hannay” tale 

takes the hero of Greenmantle, The 

Thirty-nine Steps, and other popu- 

lar stories by Mr. Buchan, into a 

fresh series, if not a new field, of 

adventure. And even the field, in 
one respect, is new; for here we 
have our hero (a manly, four- 
square, likable Britisher) swept 
into alarums and escapes in the 

“subconscious” and the “occult” re- 

gions of London crime. The tale is 

interesting; it will delight many a 

reader in an idle hour—provided he 

be not over critical. For the story 
is not really convincing. The “sub- 
conscious” theme is poorly worked 
out; plainly, the author tackled too 
much. One suspects that he thought 
to hit on something new, but that 
he did not clear his own head on 


the question before he began writ- 
ing. 

The motivation of the plot is 
feeble; there are pages of dark do- 
ings and darker threatenings, but 
the reader is never quite sure of the 


why of it all. The final chapters, 
in spite of being in the nature 
of an anticlimax, are the best; 
the scene of the life-and-death 
struggle of Hannay and Medina on 
the precipice of Pinnacle Ride, in 
the wild Scotch highlands, is a 
thrilling piece of sheer drama— 
so good that one regrets that the 
talents of such a writer must be 
spent on the manufacture of mere 
“sellers.” 

The story is marred by a few 
touches of bad taste, as in the mak- 
ing of “a Prince of the Church” 
(unnamed), one of the author’s 
imaginary gang of universal di- 
abolists. Also, just why the sin- 
ister Medina is labeled Irish is not 
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easy for the American reader to un- 
derstand. He is anything and 
everything but Irish, so far as our 
knowledge of Irishmen goes, ex- 
cept for his label and his myster- 
ious Erse. Cc. P. 


St. Thomas Aquinas Calendar for 
1925. Ditchling, Sussex: St. Dom- 
inie’s Press. 1s. 6d. 

A wider acquaintance with the 
writings of the Angelic Doctor will 
infallibly produce two results, en- 
lightenment and pleasure. In this 
original and artistic calendar the 
quotations chosen are apt illustra- 
tions for the various feasts of the 
year; they are also such as are most 
likely to arouse a desire for further 
knowledge of the works from which 
they have been selected. Viewed 
from either an artistic, a literary, or 
a devotional standpoint, the Sz. 
Thomas Aquinas Calendar for 1925 
will be a most acceptable token of 
remembrance. K. M. 


The Monroe Doctrine. By Alejandro 
Alvarez. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 

A fair appraisal of the historical 
réle of the Monroe Doctrine has al- 
ways been difficult because of the 
reverence in which that Doctrine is 
held as a traditional principle of 
American foreign policy. Further, 
it is even more difficult for the av- 
erage American, in his patriotic de- 
fense of the Monroe Doctrine, to re- 
alize what that Doctrine means to 
the states of Latin America which 
have been, next to ourselves, the 
beneficiaries of it. For these rea- 
sons students of politics must wel- 
come this volume of documents 
compiled by a distinguished Chilean 
publicist, whose writings in the 
field of international law have qual- 
ified him to make a judicious se- 











lection of South and Central Amer- 
ican, as well as North American, 
expressions of opinion. 

Mr. Alvarez shows us clearly not 
only what the Monroe Doctrine 
means to the United States, but 
what it means to Latin America as 
well. He is frank in pointing out 
the suspicion excited in Latin 
America by certain manifestations 
of the Monroe Doctrine which 
seemed to savor of imperialism on 
the part of the United States. Fur- 
ther, he urges a modification of the 
Doctrine which will place its prin- 
ciples in the keeping of all the 
states of the American continent 
collectively. Cc. G. F. 


Children’s Books.—Great Saints 
for Little Children (Ludlow, Shrop- 
shire: Mary’s Meadow Press. 2:s.). 
Catholic mothers have again cause 
to be grateful to Mrs. O’Con- 
nor for this latest addition to the 
“Mary’s Meadow” series, containing 
the rimes made up for her little son 
Michael, when he was three years 
old, so that he “might have great 
saints for intimate friends.” In 
true Franciscan spirit she has taken 
some particularly appealing inci- 
dent in the life of each of the twenty 
saints included, and “crystallized 
them in the form of aromatic 
rhyme.” These she would substi- 
tute for the Mother Goose jingles 
of the mother’s own nursery days, 
for it is her belief, based on prac- 
tical experience, that a “child 
should be steeped in _ religious 
thought and feeling before he is 
three.” Catholic women eager to 
discover to their children the riches 
and the joys of their Faith, should 
be glad to sit at the feet of this re- 
markable Catholic mother who 
knows so well how to make holy 
things a delight to the little ones, 
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the very warp and woof of their 
lives. 

Seldom has it been our good for- 
tune to meet such irresistible kitties 
as peep from the pages and hide 
behind the cunningly closed doors 
of Lillian E. Young’s book, Pussy 
Willow’s Naughty Kittens (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.00). 
The manner of opening these doors 
is something novel in children’s 
books and is sure to entrance small 
readers, and to prove a boon to 
mothers less gifted than the author, 
who is also the illustrator. 

Entering the door of Number 
Two Joy Street (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.50), we found 
real joy from start to finish. As in 
the case of the earlier volume, 
Number One Joy Street, a notable 
array of authors and artists have 
contributed to its making, among 
the former, G. K. Chesterton, Hugh 
Walpole, Hilaire Belloc, and Rose 
Fyleman, who is_ the_ general 
editor. 

Creeping Jenny, and Other Stories 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.75). The name of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin stands for all that is fine, 
wholesome, and humorous in Amer- 
ican literature, and this collection 
of posthumous stories is a delight. 
The atmosphere is, of course, 
purely New England, and while 
“Creeping Jenny” gives her name 
to the volume, “The Quilt of Hap- 
piness,” in which we meet again 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, is to 
us the best of the stories. 

An altogether delightful little 
story is Berta and Beth (Chicago: 
Matre & Co. $1.00). It is the third 
of a series, in all of which the en- 
terprising twins figure—but in this 
little volume they come into their 
own as the heroines of “Clemen- 
tia’s” new book. The author knows 
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the child mind and heart. Her 
small heroines are original, the 
story is well told, and the illustra- 
tions are most attractive. 

Fairy Tales, by Hans Andersen, 
illustrated by Kay Nielsen (New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $6.00). 
All of Hans Andersen’s stories are 
too well known to. need any com- 
ment on our part—and no child 
can fail to love them. We regret 
that the same cannot be said for 
the illustrations. Anything less 
likely to appeal to a child we can- 
not conceive. Kay Nielsen has let 
his imagination run riot in the 
cover design, the twelve full-page 
color illustrations, and the full-page 
black and white drawings which il- 
lustrate the titles of each of the 
sixteen fairy tales—these having 
the effect of old woodcuts—but they 
are all far too old for children, and 
have none of the delicate, fairy-like 
charm of, for instance, Rackham’s 
illustrations for Peter Pan in Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

Two little readers of unusual 
charm and merit are the Primer of 
“The Marquette Readers,” com- 
piled by the Sisters of Mercy (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.), delight- 
fully illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham, and The Field Third 
Reader (Boston: Ginn & Co. 80 
cents), illustrated by Blanche F. 
Laite, which contains a well-selected 
collection of Indian myths, nature 
stories, and folk tales. These 
would prove welcome gifts for the 
small girl or boy, as well as delight- 
ful additions to their school books. 

In The Dearest Girl (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.50) Miss Tag- 
gart returns to the making of 
charming books for young girls, 
her heroine being Pamela Har- 
court, 2d, aged fourteen, and really 
a most dear girl, who makes a very 
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big sacrifice for the faith that is in 
her—and whose sacrifice is _ re- 
warded in an unusual way. Other 
books from Benzigers include two 
by Inez Specking, Missy ($1.25), 
in which we first meet the heroine 
when she is four years old, and fol- 
low her development with glee— 
she is so quaint—and The Awak- 
ening of Edith ($1.60), a refreshing 
story of boarding school life in a 
convent; a new book of adventure 
for boys, Where Monkeys Swing 
($1.25), by Neil Boyton, S.J., and a 
thoroughly wholesome and enter- 
taining story, by Mabel M. Wirries, 
Mary Rose at Boarding School 
($1.00). 

Kak, by Vilhjalmur and Violet 
Irwin (The Macmillan Co. $2.25) 
is a new and entirely different 
story of adventure for children, for 
“Kak” is a little Eskimo lad whose 
life in the Arctic is full of thrills; 
and Indians, wolves, and while 
bears abound. The Macmillan Com- 
pany have added to their series of 
“Children’s Classics” four volumes 
in uniform binding, attractively il- 
lustrated, at $1.75 each: Mother 
Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, _illus- 
trated by Charles Polkard, and in- 
troduced by a most interesting 
preface; Robinson Crusoe, with il- 
lustrations by John Williamson; 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair, by 
Frances Browne, with illustrations 
by Emma L. Brock; and At the 
Back of the North Wind, by George 
MacDonald, illustrated by Francis 
D. Bedford. MacDonald was fifty 
years of age when he wrote this 
fanciful and beautiful story, and it 
was first published in a magazine 
which he was then editing, called 
Good Words for the Young. In 
The Silver Tarn (The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00) Miss Adams takes up 
once more the very interesting 
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character of Mehitable Webster, of 
Cherryville, Vermont, now a stu- 
dent in a French pension, trans- 
planted, on account of the World 
War, to England, on the edge of a 
Yorkshire moor. The book is de- 
lightfully written, the characters 
stand out well, and while just as 
thrilling in a way, it is entirely dif- 
ferent from her last girl’s book, 
Red Caps and Lilies ($2.00), a story 
of the French Revolution. 

Mr. Colum has a truly Irish, fan- 
ciful, troubadour way of telling 
tales. Intended for children, the 
grown-ups whose eyes have not lost 
the vision of the Never Never Land, 
will hail with delight the three tales 
told by The Peep-Show Man (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.00). The last 
story, “The White Black Bird,” is 
perhaps most truly Celtic, with its 
catch of pathos in its note of joy. 
The illustrations by Lois Lenski 
are quaintly in key, and add a 
pleasant touch to an attractive vol- 
ume. 

“Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy”—but it is so difficult to 
make articulate for the little ones 
the things those baby eyes see when 
they stare up into that heaven— 
and that is what Miss Rolt has suc- 
ceeded very well in doing in A 
Baby’s Life of Jesus Christ (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.00). For the 
young mother whose little ones are 
beginning to rise from their prayers 
with questions, “What is God?” 
“Who is Baby Jesus?” this simply 
told story of Our Lord is happily 
come. In our own case it has stood 
the acid test, the reading of one 
chapter bringing forth clamor for 
more. It is written evidently for 
Christians of all creeds, and, there- 
fore,; from the Catholic point of 
view is hardly a satisfactory pre- 
cursor of the catechism in such 
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chapters as “The Last Supper.” 
However, in the main, it serves the 
purpose well and requires only 
judicious supplementing on _ the 
part of the Catholic mother. 


Foreign Publications—Les Plus 
Belles Pages d’Ernest Hello. Par 
Pierre Guilloux (Paris: Perrin et 
Cie. 7fr.). If you are a lover of 
Hello, you will be grateful to M. 
Guilloux, who provides the cream 
of his writings within the small 
compass of this volume. If you do 
not know Hello, you cannot make 
his acquaintance under better aus- 
pices than M. Guilloux’s sympa- 
thetic and discerning introduction 
and the selections assembled here 
from Hello’s own observations on 
literary, psychological and religious 
subjects, though his work in these 
genres may be said to be inextri- 
cably connected. Hello possessed 
to an unusual degree the acumen 
of his race, the ability to analyze 
aphoristically a situation or a per- 
son, and in him this faculty was 
joined to a spiritual perception 
which endows many of his observa- 
tions with an almost oracular 
value. This is especially evident 
in his pages on the difference be- 
tween fear and fright as exempli- 
fied in Pascal, and on the tender- 
ness of contemplatives. 

La Chartreuse du Reposoir, by 
Henry Bordeaux (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie. 7/fr. 50). The in- 
dustrious author of the most recent 
life of St. Francis de Sales and of a 
long list of excellent novels has 
built against the background of the 
ancient Chartreuse of the Reposoir, 
near Chamonix, a story of guilty 
passion which will not add greatly 
to his reputation. Henry Bordeaux 
loves Savoy, and paints it vividly, 
and we are grateful for these new 
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glimpses of the Lake of Geneva, the 
quiet hills which rise higher and 
higher toward the south, and the 
decent old monastery set among 
them by the Blessed John of Spain; 
but though all these novels of Henry 
Bordeaux differ from a large part 
of the French output in their in- 
variably unmistakable moral in- 
tent, we have found this one more 
painful than absorbing and more 
disturbing than convincing. We 
had always mentally qualified the 
novels of Bordeaux with the adjec- 
tive “wholesome,” but these recent 
“tragedies of passion” please us less 
than some of his older work. La 
Circé du Désert, by Paule Henry- 
Bordeaux (Paris: Plon. 7fr. 50), 
is the first of two volumes which 
are to cover the exciting last years 
of Lady Hester Stanhope, grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Chatham 
and niece of William Pitt, years 
spent principally in Palestine and 
Syria, and in fantastic but generous 
exploits which no one would have 
deemed possible. Mlle. Henry-Bor- 
deaux, herself a traveler in the Near 
East, gives us a sympathetic and 
interesting biography in delightful 
French prose. The book is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Maurice 
Barrés, whose last article dealt 
with this same vigorous British 
amazon. 

Lumiére et Vie, by Abbé de Tour- 
ville, with a preface by Abbé Klein 
(Paris: Bloud et Gay. 10/fr.). 
Abbé de Tourville, perhaps the most 
eminent sociologist after Le Play, 
puts the divine science above every- 
thing, and then applies to religion 
the scientific method. But more 
than a pious scientist, De Tourville 
was a holy priest, and his soul was 
chiseled by constant suffering. In 
this little book he offers us the 
riches of his experience in letters 
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where asceticism and mysticism, 
based on the most solid principles, 
harmonize and attain to the deepest 
secrets of the union with God. 

The author of Du Socialisme au 
Fascisme (Paris: Editions Spes. 6 
fr.), Ivanoe Bonomi, represents that 
portion of the Italian Socialist 
Party calling itself “reformist,” 
which closely resembles the English 
Socialist-Labor Party; his coura- 
geous but clear and level-headed 
mentality also recalls that of the 
“safer” leaders of that English 
party. He has been premier of 
Italy, secretary in various minis- 
terial combinations, and member 
of Parliament for many legisla- 
tures; he was defeated at the last 
elections. He keenly analyzes, in 
this small but very informative 
book, the growth and the debacle 
of Italian Socialism in the years 
after the war, and the complicated 
phenomenon of Fascism. His fair- 
ness even to the Catholic Popular 
Party—whose ideas he does not 
share—is admirable, and though 
Fascism deserves possibly more 
credit, Bonomi’s criticism of it goes 
deep. The book is translated from 
the Italian by Emmanuel Audisio. 

From Pierre Téqui, Paris: Une 
Possédée Contemporaine (10fr.) 
gives the story of Héléne Poirier, 
“an humble country washerwoman” 
who was known as the possessed of 
Coullons, the town where she lived. 
If the daily notes of the three priests 
that are contained in this volume 
had been supplemented by even 
weekly notes of three physicians, 
the work would have much more 
value as a human document. Notre 
Parenté avec les Personnes Divines 
(7fr.), by P. A. Dorsaz, C.SS.R. 
The old theologians commonly ex- 
plain our relationship with the 
Three Divine Persons by the doc- 
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trine of “appropriation,” i. e., the 
attributing to one Divine Person of 
a certain perfection or operation 
common to the Three Persons. 
Father Dorsaz does not think that 
this general teaching of Catholic 
theologians adequately explains the 
true meaning of the Scriptures and 
the Fathers of the Church. He il- 
lustrates his hypothesis with a great 
deal of learning and zeal, but he 
certainly fails to prove his point. 
However, he is as modest as he is 
bold, and deserves credit for calling 
to our minds a most interesting 
study of the Trinity, and the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. 

Les Visions de Saint Jean (10 
fr.), by Mgr. Joseph Blanc, is a 
popular commentary on the Apoca- 
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reading but contains little of last- 
ing value. Volumes II. and III. 
(7 fr. 50 each) of the Guvres du 
Pére Faber complete the abridg- 
ment of the works of the celebrated 
Oratorian mystic. They are di- 
vided into 191 meditations or read- 
ings which should prove very serv- 
iceable for use at the Holy Hour. 
Vertus et Doctrine Spirituelle de 
St. Vincent de Paul (7 fr.) is a pen- 
dant to Abbé Maynard’s well-known 
life of St. Vincent. Les Faits de 
Lourdes (7 fr.) is an account of the 
most remarkable cures at Lourdes 
from 1919-1922, written by Dr. 
Marchand, president of the medical 
board of examiners there. The 
author dwells particularly on the 
scientific rigor with which the facts 
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